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INTRODUCTION 

TO    T  H  E 

WHOLE  DESIGN. 

SOME  years  paft  a  fmall  Treatife 
was  publimd  with  this  Title,  A 
Letter  in  anfwer  to  a  Book,  enti- 
tled^ Chriftianity  not  myfieriom  •>  as  alfo 
to  all  thofe  who  fet  up  for  Reafon  and 
Evidence,  tn  oppofition  to  Revelation  and 
Myfieries.  It  plainly  appears  to  have 
been  written  in  hafte,  and  with  the  in- 
corredtnefs  of  a  youthful  and  as  yet  un- 
formed ftile  ;  but  the  Foundation  the 
Author  all  along  proceeds  upon,  for  the 
confutation  of  his  Adverfary  ;  and  for 
laying  open  the  fallacy  of  mens  Argu- 
ments againft  Divine  Revelation  and  our 
Chriftian  Myfteries,  drawn  from  the  To- 
pics of  ftrict  Reafon,  Certainty,  and 
Evidence    feems  to  be  folid  and  juft ; 
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and  indeed  the  only  one  upon  which 
fuch  a  firm  and  unfhaken  Superftru&ure 
can  be  rais'd,  as  may  be  Proof  againft 
all  the  Arguments  and  Obje&ions  of  Un- 
believers. 

That  Letter  proceeds  intirely  upon 
a  Diftinction  at  firft  laid  down  between 
a  Proper  and  Immediate  Idea  or  Con- 
ception of  a  Thing ;  fuch  as  we  have 
of  the  things  of  this  world,  which  are 
the  proper  and  immediate  Objeds  of  our 
Senfes  and  our  Reafon  ;  and  that  Idea 
or  Conception  which  is  Mediate  only  and 
Improper,  fuch  as  we  neceflarily  form  of 
the  things  of  another  world.  It  is  there 
afferted  as  a  fure  and  inconteftable  Truth, 
that  we  have  no  immediate  proper  Idea 
at  all  of  God,  or  any  of  his  Attributes  as 
they  are  in  themfelves ;  or  of  any  thing 
elfe  in  another  world  :  and  confequent- 
ly,  that  we  are  under  a  neceffity  of  con- 
ceiving all  things  fupernatural  by  Ana- 
logy ;  that  is,  by  the  Mediation  and  Sub- 
ftitution  of  thofe  Ideas  we  have  of  our 
felves,  and  of  all  other  things  of  Na- 
ture. 

z  This 
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This  Diftindtion  is  tliere  affirmed  to 
be  abfolutely  necefiary,  for  the  afcertain- 
ing  and  fettling  the  Bounds  and  Meafun 
of  our  Knowledge ;  for  fhewing  the  true 
Limits,  and  utmoft  Extent  of  human 
Uiiderftanding,  that  we  may  clearly  and 
diftinclly  apprehend  where  mere  Know- 
ledge ends,  and  Faith  begins :  where  it  is 
they  meetagain,and  inseparably  combine 
together  for  the  inlargement  of  our  Un- 
derftanding  vaftly  beyond  its  native 
fphere  ;  for  opening  to  the  Mind  a  new 
and  immenfe  fcene  of  things  other- 
wife  imperceptible  ;  and  for  a  rational 
well-grounded  Aflent  to  fuch  Tri 
concerning  them,  as  are  a  folid  Founda- 
tion for  all  Religion  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed. 

The  nature  of  this  Analogy  tl  \ 
thor  explains  by  a  iimilicude  in  this  fol- 
lowing Paragraph. 

"  And  thus  it  is  plain,  that  tho'  we 
cc  may  be  faid  to  have  Ideas  of  God  and 
"  Divine  things,  yet  they  are  not  imm< 
"  diate  or  proper  ones,  but  a  fort  ot  Com- 
"  pofition  we  make  up  from  our  Ideas  of 
B  z  "  worldly 
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worldly  Objeds ;  which  at  the  utmoft 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a  Type  or 
Figure,  by  which  fomething  in  ano- 
ther world  is  iignified,  of  which  we 
have  no  more  notion  than  a  blind  man 
hath  of  Light.  And  now  that  I  am 
fallen  into  this  Similitude,  which  feems 
well  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
let  us  purfue  it  a  little  ;  and  fuppofe, 
that  to  a  Man  who  had  never  feen  or 
heard  any  thino-  of  it,  it  were  to  be  re- 
veal'd  that  there  was  fuch  a  thing  as 
Light.  This  Man  as  yet  hath  neither 
a  Name  nor  a  Notion  for  it,  nor  any 
Capacity  of  conceiving  what  it  is  in 
it  felf.  Tis  plain  therefore  God  would 
not  reveal  this  to  him  by  the  name  of 
Light,  a  word  wholly  unknown  to 
him ;  nor  by  (lamping  on  his  Mind 
any  immediate  Idea  of  the  thing  it 
felt :  for  then  it  were  utterly  impof- 
fible  for  him  to  communicate  this  Re- 
velation to  others  as  blind  as  himfelf ; 
iince  nothing  but  the  fame  Almighty 
Imprefiion  cou'd  do  that ;  fo  that  this 
Revelation  mud  be  made  by  Words 

«  and 
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u  and  Notions  which  are  already  in  him. 
"  And  accordingly  when  he  is  told,  that 
<c  it  is  a  thing  which  can  diffule  it  felf  in 
u  an  inflant  many  thoufands  of    miles 
"  round ;  and  enable  him  to  know  in 
"  a  moment  in  what  Order  all  things  lay 
at  a  great  distance  from  him,    and 
what  Proportion  they  bore  one  to  ano- 
ther ;    nay,    that  it  could  make  him 
know  where  the  Heavens  lay  ;    and 
that  by  the  help  of  this  he  fhou'd  there 
"  difcern  at  once,    a  vaft  and  almoft  in- 
"  finite  number  of  very  pleafant  Bodies ; 
"  and,  in  fhort,  that  without  the  help 
"  of  his   Stick  or  his  Hand  he  fhou'd 
"  know  every  thing  that  lay  before  him  : 
"  After  all,    'tis  plain  this  Man  wou'd 
"  form  to  himfelf  an  Idea  of  Light  from 
"  his  Touch  ;    he  wou'd  think  it  very 
"  like  Feeling,    and  perhaps  call  it  by 
"  that  name ;  becaufe  this  was  the  beffc 
"  way    he  had    of    diftinguifhing    one 
"  thing  from   another;     and   therefore 
u  wou'd  conclude,  that  thofe  Bodies  he 
"  heard  of  mull  needs  be  wondrous  foft 
"  and  fmootL     Juft  thus  do  we  con- 

B   3  <c"ceive 
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Ci  ceive  the  things  of  another  World  ;  to 
cc  that  we  may  rack  our  Invention,  and 
"  turn  and  wind  all  thofe  Ideas  we  have 
"  into  ten  thoufand  different  fhapes,  and 
9  yet  never  make  up  any  true  likenefs 
C£  or  fimilitude  of  the  Real  Nature  of 
"  thofe  Objects  of  another  World. 

From  hence  the  Author  proceeds  to 
the  application  of  this  Diftinclion  to  the 
Points  in  controverfy  between  him  and 
that  famed  Unbeliever  he  had  to  deal 
with  ;  and  particularly  to  the  explain- 
ing the  true  manner  of  our  conceiving 
the  Myfteries  of  Chriftianity,  and  that 
of  the  ever  blefled  Trinity  in  particular. 

Now  tho'  the  proceeding  upon  this 
foot  of  Analogy  may  feem  fomething 
ftrang;e  and  new,  vet  it  is  as  old  as  the 
earlieft  Fathers  of  the  Church ;  who  did 
not  indeed  expre&ly  lay  down  this  Di- 
ftinction,  and  purfue  it  Logically  thro5 
all  the  particulars  of  our  knowledge  hu- 
man and  divine  ;  or  apply  it  to  the  exact 
ftating  the  Limits  and  Extent  of  human 
underftanding  in  general.  But  however 
the  fum  and  fubftance  of  all  their  An- 

fwers 
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fwers  to  the  Arguments  and  Objections 
of  Heretics  and  Unbelievers  might  be  re- 
folved  into  this,  That  the  true  and  real 
Nature  of  God  and  his  Attributes^  and 
of  all  things  in  another  World  were  ut- 
terly incomprehenfible  and  ineffable  ; 
and  confequently  that  all  mens  Reafon- 
ings  from  the  Real  Nature  of  things  in 
this  world,  to  the  Real  true  fate  and  con- 
dition of  things  Supernatural^  were  preca- 
rious and  inconclufive. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  twrenty-five 
years  iince  that  Treatife  was  published  ; 
and  confidering  it  underwent  feveral 
Editions ;  that  it  met  with  the  appro- 
bation of  fome  men  of  greateft  note,  and 
higheft  ftation  in  the  Church  ;  and  ne- 
ver was  anfwcred  any  otherwife  than  by 
fome  perfonal  Reflections  in  a  Pamphlet 
againft  the  Author  ;  but  chiefly  confi- 
dering of  what  univerfal  ufe  and  appli- 
cation the  above-mentioned  Diftinction 
is  in  all  our  Controverfi.es  with  Arians, 
and  Socinians,  and  Deifts ;  how  neceffa- 
ry  it  is  for  reducing  all  matters  in  debate 
between  them  and  us,  to  a  Point  under 

B  4  every 
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every  head,  fo  that  they  may  admit  of 
a  clear  and  eafy  folution.     It  cannot  be 
fufficiently  admired,    that  in  this  inter- 
val   (wherein  fo  much  hath  been  writ- 
ten on  all  fides  concerning  Revelation 
and  Myftery,    and  the  Dodrine  of  the 
Koiy  Trinity )  the  many  pious  and  learn- 
ed Defenders  of  our  Faith  have  either 
intirely  declined   proceeding  upon    the 
foundation  there  laid  ;  or  have  given  on- 
ly fome  general,    fhort,    and  imperfect 
Hints  of  this  Analogy.     Infomuch  that 
our  Adverfaries  have  not yet  found  them- 
felves  under  a  neceffity  of  joining  iffue 
upon    that    foot  ;      and    confequently 
obliged   either  flatly   to  deny  and  dis- 
prove our  Conceptions  of  God,  and  his 
Attributes,  and  of  all  things  in  another 
World  to  be  Analogous ;    or  to  acknow- 
ledge that  all  their  Inferences  and  Con- 
clulions  drawn  from  the  Nature  of  Man 
and  Things  material,  to  the  Real  inter- 
nal Nature  of  God  and  Things  fuper- 
natural,    are  falfe  and  deceitful. 

But  our  wonder  will  ceafe,  when  we 

confider  the  no  fmall  difficulty  of  ap~ 
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plying  this  Diftinction  between  proper 
and  improper  Ideas  to  the  Myfteries  of 
Chriftianity ;  and  to  the  feveral  diffi- 
culties and  objections  which  have  been 
railed  concerning  them,  even  after  it  is 
allowed  and  throughly  digefted  ;  be- 
sides the  great  danger  of  purfuing  it 
thro'  all  the  inftances  which  will  every 
where  occur  :  For  without  a  judicious 
and  cautious  application  of  Analogy,  men 
will  be  apt  to  miftake  it  for  pure  Meta- 
phor, and  by  that  means  refolve  all  Reli- 
gion into  nothing  more  than  mere  Figure 
and  Allufion. 

That  which  makes  the  Danger  of  in- 
filling upon  this  manner  of  conceiving 
God  and  his  Attributes  by  Analogy  yet 
greater,  is  the  general  prevailing  preju- 
dice againft  it,  from  the  exprefs  Decla- 
rations of  fome  late  Writers  of  great  note ; 
who  have  rejected  utterly,  and  even  ex- 
ploded it  by  fuch  pofitive  Aflertions  as 
thefe,  which  will  be  throughly  consider- 
ed in  their  due  place.  If  the  Reafom  of 
Jufl  and  Good  are  the  fame  in  refpeti 
of  God  and  Man  $  then  tnufi  the  Actions 

proceeding 
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ing  from  them  be  of  the  fame  Kind. 
Again,  If  the  moral  Attributes  in  God 
were  not  the  fame  in  Kind  with  thofe  in 
Mar/,  zve  coud  have  no  knowledge  at  all 
of  them  •  nor  coud  we  reafon  at  all  a- 
bout  them.  And  again,  It  is  fooliflo  for 
any  man  to  pretend y  that  he  cannot  know 
what  Goodnefs,  and Juftice,  and  Truth 
in  God  are  •  for  on  that  fuppo fit ion  God 
would  be  an  unintelligible  Being  ;  and 
Religion,  which  confijls  in  the  Imitation 
of  Him,  woiid  be  utterly  lojL  Again, 
That  Cogitation  or  Thought,  Self  motion. 
Free- will,  and  Reflection  which  is  itn- 
plied  in  Self-confcioufnefs,  are  in  God  Al- 
mighty the  fame  in  Kind  £with  what 
thev  are  in  us]  tho'  infinitely  fuperior 
in  Degree,  is  as  demonflrable  as  either 
his  Exiftence,  or  any  other  of  either  his 
moral  or  natural  Attributes  -y  thefe  being 
primary  Attributes  common  to  all  Intelli- 
gences. Others  argue  ftrenuoufly  againft 
this  Analogy  from  that  very  Topic  in 
the  other  extreme  which  makes  it  abso- 
lutely neceflary,  namely,  the  Infinite 
Nature  of  God  j    by  faying,    There  can 

be 
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he  no  Proportion  or  Similitude  between 
Finite  and  Infinite^  and  confequently  no 
Analogy.  The  weight  and  authority  of 
thefe  great  Writers  hath  probably  deter- 
red others  from  publicly  attempting  any 
thing  this  way  ;  otherwife  than  by  iome 
general  Hints,  purfued  perhaps  only  thro' 
one  or  two  Paragraphs ;  and  hath  occa- 
fioned  their  running  rather  into  any  other 
way  of  accounting  for  themanner  of  our 
conceiving  God  and  Things  immaterial ; 
fuch  as  by  the  common  Deduction  of 
Reafon  ;  by  their  Effects  only  ;  by  the 
Relation  they  bear  to  us ;  or  by  Intelle- 
ctual Ideas,  and  Metapy fical  Abf tractions. 
About  ten  years  after  that  Letter  had 
appeared  in  Print,  an  eminent  and  tru- 
ly learned  Prelate  ventured  (in  a  Ser- 
mon preached  and  published  in  1709) 
to  fhew  the  Confiftency  of  Predeft'ination 
and  Foreknowledge  with  the  Freedom  of 
A  fans  IVill,  upon  the  fame  foundation 
of  Analogy  (as  his  Grace  intended) 
upon  which  the  Letter  had  proceeded 
for  the  defence  of  our  Chriftian  Myfte- 
ries;  which  is  the  only  Difcourfe  upon 

that 
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that  foot  deferring  the  Reader's  parti- 
cular notice.  In  that  Sermon  his  Grace 
very  juftly  and  truly  afferts,  with  the 
Author  of  the  Letter,  That  we  have  no 
dwell  or  proper  Notion  or  Conception  of 
God  and  his  Attributes^  or  of  any  other 
Things  of  another  World  ;  That  they  are 
all  defer ibed  and '/poke  of  in  the  language 
of  Revelation  by  way  of  Analogy  and 
Accommodation  to  our  capacities  j  That 
1V6  want  faculties  to  difcern  them  ;  That 
the  II  .ids  and  Names  by  which  we  ex- 
prefs  them  are  not  to  be  taken  Itteraly. 
He  obferves,  that  our  Conceptions  of  God 
and  his  Attributes^  as  far  as  they  can 
go^  may  be  faid  to  correspond  to  the  IVif- 

;,  Goodnefs^  Holinefs,  Juftice,  Wtll^ 
and  Foreknowledge  of  God.  And  hath 
this  excellent  Paragraph  to  that  purpofe, 
which  I  fhall  here  tranferibe,  only  lea- 
ving out  a  few  words,  which  have  given 
an  handle  for  exception. 

"  I  f  we  wou'd  ipeak  the  truth,  thofe 
"  Powers,  Properties,  and  Operations, 
u  the  names  of  which  we  transfer  to 
il  God,  are  but  faint  Shadows  and  Re- 

femblances 
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cc  femblances  of  the  Divine  Attributes. 
"  Whereas  his  Attributes  are  the  Ori- 
"  ginals,  the  true  real  Things ;  of  a 
"  nature  fo  infinitely  fuperior,  and  dif- 
"  ferent  from  any  thing  we  difcern  in 
"  his  Creatures,  or  that  can  be  concei- 
"  ved  by  finite  Underftandings,  that  we 
"  can't  with  reafon  pretend  to  make  any 
"  other  Deductions,  from  the  Nature  of 
"  one  to  that  of  the  others,  than  thole 
"  he  hath  allowed  us  to  make  ;  or  ex- 
"  tend  the  Parallel  any  farther  than  that 
"  very  Inftance  which  the  Refemblance 
"  wras  defigned  to  teach  us. 

Tho'  his  Grace  thus  rightly  lays  down 
Analogy  for  the  foundation  of  his  Dif- 
courfe ;  yet  for  want  of  having  through- 
ly weighed  and  digefted  it,  and  by  word- 
ing himfelf  incautioufly,  he  feems  in- 
tirely  to  deftroy  the  nature  of  it ;  info- 
much  that  whilft  he  rejects  the  ftricl 
Propriety  of  our  Conceptions  and  Words, 
on  the  one  hand  ;  he  appears  to  his  An- 
tagcnifts  to  rim  into  an  extreme  even 
below  Metaphor^  on  the  other.  His 
greatefi  miftake  is,    that  thro'  his  Dif- 

courfe 
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courfe  he  fuppofes  the  Members  and 
Actions  of  an  human  Body,  which  we 
attribute  to  God  in  a  pure  Metaphor, 
to  be  equal y  upon  the  fame  foot  of  Ana- 
logy with  the  Pa(Jions  of  an  human  Soul, 
which  are  attributed  to  him  in  a  lower 
and  more  imperfect  degree  of  Analogy  ; 
and  even  with  the  Operations  and  Per- 
fections of  the  pure  Mind  or  Intellect, 
which  are  attributed  to  him  in  a  yet 
higher  and  more  complete  degree.  In 
purfuance  of  this  oversight,  he  exprefs- 
ly  aiierts  Love,  and  Anger,  Wildom, 
and  Goodnefs,  and  Knowledge,  and 
Foreknowledge,  and  all  the  other  Di- 
vine Attributes  to  be  fpoke  of  God  as 
improperly  as  Eyes  or  Ears  ;  That  there 
is  no  more  likenefs  between  thefe  things 
in  the  Divine  Nature  and  in  ours,  than 
there  is  between  our  Hand  and  God's 
Power  \  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  ta- 
ken in  the  fame  Senfe.  That  becaufe 
we  do  not  know  what  his  Faculties  are 
m  tlcr/'JcheS)  we  give  them  the  names 
of  thofe  Powers  that  we  find  woiid  be 
necejj'ary  to  us  in  order  to  produce  fuch 
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Effeffis,  (as  we  obferve  in  the  world) 
and  call  them  lfrifdom,  Under flanding, 
Foreknowledge,  (£?r.  Becaufe  he  hath 
all  the  Advantages  thefe  Powers  or  Fa- 
athies  can  give  him  if  he  had  them.  And 
again.  That  he  afts  as  if  he  had  them. 
That  we  /peak  of  him  as  if  he  had  the 
like  ;  as  if  there  were  fomefuch  things  in 
God  -y  and  becaufe  me  mujl  refemble  him 
to  fomethmg  we  do  know  and  are  ac- 
quainted with. 

Agreeably  to  this  incautious  and 
indiftindt  manner  of  treating  a  Subject 
curious  and  difficult,  he  hath  unwarily 
drop'd  fome  fuch  fhocking  Expreffions 
as  thefe,  The  befi  Reprefentations  we 
can  make  of  God  are  infiyiitely  fhort  of 
TRUTH.  Which  God  forbid,  in  the 
Senfe  his  Adversaries  take  it ;  for  then 
all  our  Reafoning;s  concerning;  him  wou'd 

to  to 

be  groundlefs  and  falfe  :  But  the  Saying 
is  evidently  true  in  a  favourable  and 
qualified  lenle  and  meaning  ;  namely, 
that  they  are  infinitely  fhort  of  the  real, 
true,  internal  Nature  of  God  as  he  is 
in  himfelf.  Again,  That  they  are  Em- 
blems 
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bletm  indeed  and  Parabolical  Figures  of 
the  Divine  Attributes,  which  they  are 
defigrfd  to  fignify  ;  as  if  they  were  Signs 
or  Figures  of  our  own,  altogether  pre- 
carious and  arbitrary  ;  and  without  any 
real  and  true  foundation  of  Analogy  be- 
tween them  in  the  Nature  of  either  God 
or  Man  ;  and  accordingly  he  unhappily 
defcribes  the  Knowledge  we  have  of  God 
and  his  Attributes  by  the  Notion  we  form 
of  a  ft  range  Country  by  a  Map,  which 
is  only  Paper  and  Ink,  Strokes  and 
Lines. 

Notwithstanding  the  main  fcope 
and  defign  of  his  Grace's  Sermon  is  juft ; 
and  that  by  any  candid  Reader  he  muft 
be  however  allowed  to  iuppofe  that 
Goodneis,  and  Mercy,  and  Juftice,  and 
Wifdom,  and  Knowledge  do  exprefs 
fome  real  Perfe&ions  in  God  Anfwera- 
ble  and  Correfpondent  (as  he  himfelf  ex- 
preffeth  it )  to  what  they  iignify  in  hu- 
man Nature  :  And  notwithftanding  that 
die  foundation  of  Analogy,  upon  which 
he  builds,  (if  rightly  explained  and  du- 
ly applied, )    is  folid  and  firm  ;    yet  his 

Anta- 
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Antagonifts  overlook  all  this,  and  lay 
the  whole  ftrefs  of  their  Anfwers  upon 
thofe  Errors  he  hath  committed  in  the 
Superftructure.  They  take  advantage  on- 
ly of  his  miftaken  way  of  treating  the 
Subject,  and  inadvertent  manner  of  ex- 
preflmg  himfelf.  They  do  not  anfwer 
him,  by  directly  ihewing  the  Founda- 
tion of  Analogy  upon  which  he  argues 
to  be  falfe  and  groundlefs ;  and  that 
our  Ideas  and  Conceptions  of  God  and 
his  Attributes,  obicure  and  impeded  as 
they  are,  muft  be  however  direct  and 
immediate;  and  our  Words  as  literal 
and  proper  in  that  cafe,  as  when  we  ap- 
ply them  to  Things  natural  and  human. 
No,  they  have  not  attempted  this ;  but 
they  do  mod  injurioufly  reprefent  his 
Grace's  Opinion  and  Doctrine  to  be, 
That  thofe  Operations  and  Perfections 
of  a  human  Mind,  which  we  attribute 
to  God,  do  figniiy  nothing  true  and  re- 
al in  the  Divine  Nature  :  Whereas  that 
great  Prelate  in  fome  places  exprefsly  af- 
ferts  the  contrary,  that  they  fignify  more 
valuable  Perfections  and  infinitely  fupe~ 

C  riot 
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rior  to  what  they  are  in  us ;  and  again, 
that  his  Attributes  are  the  Originals  and 
true  real  Things.  And  his  Oppofers  take 
this  for  granted  ;  that  if  thofe  Attributes 
are  in  any  fence  Analogous,  they  can 
mean  nothing  true  and  real  in  the  Di- 
vine Nature. 

From  thence  they  draw  many  for- 
midable confequences,  all  which  muft 
be  allowed  to  be  true,  upon  thofe  falfe 
fuppoiitions  of  their  own.  As,  that  his 
Grace's  Principle  of  Analogy,  which  is 
call'd  a  Paradox,  renders  the  Go/pel 
Patchwork  5  and  all  the  Divine  Attri- 
butes, together  with  all  the  great  Doc* 
trmes  of  Chriftianity  injlgnificant,  ufelefs, 
and  precarious  $  and  that  thereby  all 
Virtue  and  moral  Practice  falls  to  the 
ground.  That  by  it  his  Grace  hath  ba- 
nijhd  Truth  quite  out  of  the  world '•  and 
that  it  is  all  loft  by  his  unexampled  The- 
ology. That  by  this  the  Scriptures  are 
reprefented  obfcure  ?  ambiguous,  dark, 
perplexed,  entangled  $  and  contradiBions 
raisd  in  the  Divine  Nature  and  Attri- 
butes*    That  it  makes  way  for  all  the  er- 

4  roneous 
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roneous  Suggejlions  of  Enthufiaftick  Spi- 
rits $  for  fubverting  all  Chriftianity  ,  for 
fapping  its  Foundations  3  and  that  it  turns 
all  its  DoBrines  into  Banter,  Ridicule, 
and  ContradiBion.  That  upon  his  Prin- 
ciple of  Analogy,  they  are  all  groundlefs, 
wild,  and  erroneous  Notions  ;  Dreams, 
Whimfies,  Improprieties,  calculated  for 
people  s  Fancies  j  mere  Fictions,  Chime" 
ras,  and  chimerical  Conceits,  and  Com- 
pliances with  falfe  Images  in  the  heads 
of  the  Vulgar.  That  his  Grace  hath  out- 
done the  Rehearfer,  who  in  effect  impi- 
cujly  fays,  St.  Paul  and  the  other  /ipo- 
jlles  confound  all  zvith  their  improper 
way  of  talking  •  that  his  Sermon  hath 
done  a  great  deal  of  Hurt  and  Differ- 
vice  to  the  Church  of  Chrifl  ;  That  a 
man  might  as  well  have  performed  what 
his  Grace  hath  done  hy  the  fubterrane- 
ous  World,  by  the  Philofophers  Stone, 
by  Magic,  and  occult  Ghialities  ->  and 
that  upon  his  Principle  Mimfters  ar& 
not  to  trouble  themfetves,  whether  the 
DoBrine  they  preach  be  true  or  falfe. 

C  2  Our 
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O  u  t  of  a  Pamphlet,  the  Author  of 
which  ftiics  himfelf  a  Profelyte  to  plain 
Dealing,  I  have  collected  thefe  few  from 
many  fuch  like  expreflions  of  a  feverifh 
burning  Zeal,  and  not  according  to 
knowledge  for  the  Do&rines  of  the  Go- 
fpel ;  which  are  all  however  fafe  upon 
his  Grace's  main  Principle  rightly  un- 
derftood  and  candidly  interpreted. 

Another  anonymous  and  much 
clofer  Antagonift,  who  writes  with  lefs 
fhew  of  Zeal  indeed  for  the  Caufe  of 
Chriftianity,  but  with  better  colour  of 
Reafon  ;  is  no  lefs  fevere  and  injurious 
in  his  Cenfures  of  the  main  Principle 
upon  which  his  Grace  proceeds.  He 
afferts  with  an  air  of  great  Pofitivenefs, 
that  upon  his  Principle,  God  is  a  Being 
without  IVifdom,  Goodnefs,  Juftice,  and 
Mercy,  Knoivledge  and  Holwefs.  That 
all  the  moral  and  natural  Attributes  of 
God  are  indefenfible.  That  all  the  Ar- 
guments for  Gods  Government  of  the 
World '3  and  for  rewarding  and  punijh- 
ing  Men  m  a  f  a  are  State,  ,  which  are 
drawn  from  the  Divine  Attributes  taken 
4  in 
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in  a  ftriB  and  literal  Senfe,    are  given 

up  ;  and  that  we  can  never  from  thence 
infer  any  Obligation  to  Duty.  That  thus 
it  is  a  Matter  of  no  great  confequence, 
what  Notions  Men  have  of  God.  That 
by  confequence  from  his  Principles  God 
miifi  be  without  Diflinclion  of  Perfons, 
as  well  as  without  Parts  and  Paffons  ; 
and  that  his  Grace  hath  given  up  the 
Caufe  to  the  Unitarians.  That  his  Grace 
owns,  that  God  is  neither  Good  nor  Wife ; 
and  that  according  to  him,  the  Scripture 
Text,  Be  ye  holy  as  I  am  holy,  is  as 
unintelligible,  as  Be  ye  holy  as  I  am 
Rabba.  That  if  his  Grace  meant  to  make 
all  our  Notions  of  God  pafs  for  Riddles 
in  Divinity  not  to  be  underflood,  little 
Credit  will  be  gain'd  by  it  to  Religion. 
That  thus  the  Unity  of  God  would  be  on- 
ly fomething  as  good  as  but  one  God. 
The  Author  asks,  How  can  Men  know 
God's  Will,  when  he  hath  no  Will? 
And,  How  can  we  imitate  the  Holinefs 
of  God,  unlefs  it  be  of  the  fame  nature 
with  that  Ghiahty  m  us  ?  And  again, 
Whither  will  Matters  run  1  Whither  in- 

C  3  deed! 
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deed  !  when  one  may  not  fo  much  as 
fay,  God  knows  whither.  And  he  makes 
this  Remark  upon  the  whole,  That  the 
World  had  been  as  wife  and  as  quiet y 
if  their  ordinary  Notions  of  God's  Attri- 
butes had  never  been  difturbed. 

I  have  troubled  the  Reader  with 
thefe  empty  Outcries  and  Sarcafms  here, 
in  order  to  prevent  this  loofe  and  un- 
reafoning  way  of  fpeaking  upon  this  Sub- 
JexSl  for  the  future ;  and  that  I  may  pre- 
vail upon  thofe  Authors  to  think  the 
Matter  over  again  in  cool  Blood  :  And 
to  consider,  that  they  are  the  very  Men 
who  are  juftly  liable  and  obnoxious  to 
all  thofe  hard  Speeches  and  frightful  Im- 
putations of  fapping  and  fubverting  Chri- 
stianity, which  they  fo  wrongfully  charge 
updn  the  great  and  learned  Prelate.  Be- 
c^ufe  they  all  along  fo  ftrenuoufly  main- 
tain, That  if  the  DoBrines  of  the  Go- 
/pel,  God,  and  his  Attributes,  are  by  us 
conceived  Analogjcaly,  there  can  be  no- 
thmg  of  Truth  and  Reality  in  them.  And 
that  upon  the  Suppofiiion  of  fuch  Analo- 
gy, we  coiid  have  no  Knowledge  at  all 

of 
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of  them,  but  what  is  purely  Figurative 
and  Metaphorical.  Two  of  the  moft 
defperate  and  univerfaly  pernicious  Po- 
rtions, that  were  ever  openly  and  pub- 
licity maintain'd  ;  being  by  direct  and 
immediate  confequence  utterly  defini- 
tive of  all  Religion  Natural  and  Reveal- 
ed :  And  which,  it  they  were  true, 
wou'd  fupport  and  confirm  all  the  Ar- 
guments of  Arians,  Socinians,  and  De- 
lfts againft  the  Chriftian  Revelation  and 
Myfteries.  To  convince  them  effechi- 
aly  that  they  are  fundamentaly  wrong, 
let  them  but  fingle  out  any  one  Idea 
or  Conception,  together  with  the  Word 
by  which  we  exprefs  it ;  and  revolve  it 
in  their  mind,  and  try  whether  they 
can  transfer  it  to  the  Divine  Being  and 
the  Things  of  another  World,  in  the 
fame  ftrict  and  literal  Propriety  with 
which  they  apply  it  to  Man  :  And  if 
they  find  this  in  fact  not  praclicable* 
then  let  them  fufpend  all  further  Op- 
pofition  to  the  Dodrine  of  Analogy, 
till  the  Nature  of  it  is  more  fully  and 
rightly  explained,    and  the  true  Ufe  of 

C  4  it 
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it  in  Religion  fliewn  ;  together  with  the 
application  ot  it  to  the  Defence  of  the 
Truths  and  Myfteries  of  the  Gofpel ; 
and  to  the  Confutation  of  Herefy  and 
Infidelity. 

Such  Objections  as  hare  any  weight 
or  colour  of  Reafon  in  them  may,  God 
willing,  be  throughly  confidered  here- 
after. But  by  the  way,  it  is  conveni- 
ent to  obviate  and  remove  one  popular 
Prejudice  againft  the  enlarging  upon 
this  Subject  oi  Analogy.  What  occaiion 
or  neceflity  is  there  for  it  at  this  time, 
more  than  ever  i  Wou'd  not  the  world 
have  been  as  wife,  and  as  good,  and  as 
holy,  if  Men's  ordinary  Notions  of  God 
and  his  Attributes,  and  of  all  things 
elfe  fupernatural  had  never  been  difturb- 
ed  ?  Yes  it  wou'd  ;  and  it  cannot  be 
fuiriciently  lamented,  that  they  have  been 
fo  difturhed.  But  who  are  the  Difturb- 
ers  ?  The  Arians,  Socinians,  and  Deifts ; 
who,  by  turning  all  the  Words  and  Lan- 
guage of  the  Gofpel  either  into  mere 
Figure  and  Metaphor  on  one  hand,  have 
argued  aw3y  the  whole  Subftance  of  our 
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Faith  ;  and  refolved  all  Chriftian  Myfte- 
ries  into  nothing  :  Or  by  wrefting  all  the 
Terms  and  Expreffions  we  have  for  them 
to  ftri&ly  literal  and  proper  Acceptati- 
ons on  the  other  hand,  have  from  thence 
charged  our  Faith  of  the  Gofpel  and  its 
Myfteries  with  Inconfiftencies,  Abfur- 
dities,  and  Contradictions  ?  Or  are  they 
the  Difturbers,  who  undertake  to  fhew, 
that  thofe  Gofpel  Terms  are  to  be  un- 
derftood  neither  in  a  fence  purely  Figu- 
rative and  Metaphorical,  nor  yet  in  their 
ftricl  and  literal  Propriety ;  and  who  by 
that  means  lay  open  the  Fallacy  of  all 
thofe  men's  Reafonings  from  the  Na- 
ture of  Things  known,  to  the  real  in- 
ternal Nature  of  Things  unknown  ? 

The  defign  of  the  Scriptures  indeed 
is,  that  we  fhould  take  both  the  moral 
and  natural  Attributes  of  God,  and  all 
things  fpoke  in  them  of  another  World 
fo  far  literaly,  as  to  give  our  AfTent  to 
them  all  as  to  things  true  and  real,  upon 
the  Teftimony  of  God  ;  without  med- 
dling with  their  Nature  as  they  are  in 
themfelves,    which  is  incomprehensible. 

But 
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But  when  Men  will  deviate  from  that 
Defign,  and  pervert  this  common,  and 
familiar,  and  literal  Acceptation,  which 
would  fully  have  anfwered  all  the  Ends 
of  Religion ;  and  will  raife  their  Obje- 
ctions from  thence  againft  the  Scriptures 
themfelves,  and  the  Mvfteries  revealed 
in  them:  Then,  when  the  Enemies  of 
Revelation  and  Myftery  make  a  bad  ufe 
of  it,  by  mifreprefenting  and  mifapply- 
ing  this  Analogy ;  it  becomes  abfolute- 
ly  neceffary  for  the  Orthodox  to  make 
a  good  ufe  of  it;  to  explain  it  truly, 
and  apply  it  rightly ;  to  diftinguilh  the 
Nature  of  it  with  greater  nicety,  and 
fhew  how  it  difFers  from  Figure  and  bare 
Allufion. 

The  fundamental  Doctrine  revealed 
in  Scripture,  and  ever  maintained  by 
the  Church,  but  denied  by  the  Avians 
is,  that  God  is  Truly  a  Father;  that 
Chrift  is  his  True  and  Genuine  Son,  and 
Aclualy  begotten  of  the  Father  in  his 
own  Divine  Nature  and  Perfections 
The  Ground  of  the  Arian  Scheme  is, 
that  the  words  Father }    and  Sont    and 

Begotten 
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Begotten  cannot  be  underftood  literaly 
and  properly  of  God  ;  therefore  they 
are  to  be  taken  Improperly  and  figura- 
tively ;  namely,  that  Chrift  was  Made 
or  Create^  or  fome  way  Produced  by 
the  Will  and  Power  of  God  ;  and  con- 
fequently  cou'd  not  be  equal  in  Nature 
and  Perfections,  nor  co-eternal  with  him. 
From  hence  they  branch  out  into  a  large 
Hypotheiis  full  of  Blafphemy  againft 
God  as  a  True  Father ;  and  againft  Chrift 
as  Truly  a  Son,  in  the  received  fence  of 
the  words  as  they  are  commonly  applied 
to  God  and  to  Chrift.  For  us  to  under- 
take to  prove  in  the  other  extreme,  that 
thofe  Terms  are  to  be  underftood  literaly 
and  in  their  ftricl  Propriety  of  God  and 
Chrift,  is  an  impoflible  task ;  and  thus 
they  will  be  furely  too  hard  for  us  in 
every  point  of  Controverfy.  But  if  we 
take  the  middle  way,  and  fhew  thofe 
Terms  not  to  be  taken  in  their  Fir  ft  y 
and  Strict,  and  literal  Propriety  3  nor  in 
a  mere  and  empty  Figure,  but  Analo- 
gic aly  thus :  That  Chrift,  in  his  Divine 
pre-exiftent  Nature,  is  as  Truly,  and  Re- 
efy 
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aly,  and  ABualy  the  Son  of  God  in  a 
fupernatural  incomprehensible  manner, 
begotten  in  his  own  Nature  and  full  Per- 
fections, as  if  he  were  literaly  fo  ;  and 
as  Truly  as  a  human  Child  is  the  Son 
of  his  Father  in  the  way  of  Nature  ; 
then  we  bring  the  Controverfy  upon  the 
right  foot ;  and  they  muft  ftumble  at 
every  ftep  they  take  to  confute  us. 

The  Dilemma  the  Socinians  reduce 
us  to,  and  pufh  us  with  at  every  turn 
is  this.  All  the  words  of  Scripture,  in 
which  the  Myfteries  of  Chriftianity  are 
revealed,  are  to  be  underftood  either  li- 
teraly or  metaphorkaly.  But  you  muft 
grant,  fay  they  to  us,  that  they  cannot 
be  taken  properly  and  literaly ;  there- 
fore they  are  to  be  taken  Metaphori- 
caly  3  and  confequently  they  are  all  no- 
thing more  than  mere  Figure  and  bare 
Allufion  :  And  accordingly  they  are  fo 
full  of  this,  that  Socwus  himfelf,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  Gofpel,  hath  this  faying,  Tot  a 
Redernptioms  nojlra  per  Chriflum  Me- 
taphor a.  The  true  Anfwer  to  them  is, 
that  thofe  words  are  to  be  underftood 

neither 
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neither  in  a  ftri&ly  proper  fence,  nor  in 
a  fence  purely  Metaphorical,  but  Analo- 
gicaly  ;  in  which  acceptation  they 
contain  and  exhibit  to  us  as  much 
Truth  and  Reality,  as  they  do  when 
taken  in  their  moft  ftrid  and  literal 
Propriety. 

The  whole  fum  and  fubflance  of  the 
Deift's  and  Freethinker's  reafoning  may 
be  refolved  into  this.  You  muft  grant, 
fay  they,  that  we  can  neither  know  nor 
believe  any  thing  but  what  we  have  fome 
Idea  of:  And  you  muft  grant  likewife, 
that  the  Chriftian  Myfteries  are  incom- 
prehenfible,  that  is,  that  we  have  no 
Idea  at  all  of  them  ;  therefore  we  can 
neither  know  nor  believe  them.  And 
purfuant  to  this,  they  every  where  op- 
pofe  the  Certainty  and  Evidence  of  Senfe 
and  Reafon,  and  the  clear  and  diftinct 
knowledge  we  have  of  Their  proper  Ob- 
jects ;  to  the  Uncertainty,  and  Obfcu- 
rity,  and  Unconceivablenefs  of  Re- 
velation and  Myftery.  Now  wre  are 
under  a  necellity  of  making  them  both 
thofe   Conceilions  thus    Separated    by 

them, 
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them,  and  yet  their  confequence  is  ab- 
solutely falfe  :  But  if  you  put  them  both 
together,  they  will  make  one  Pofition 
abfolutely  true;  namely,  that  Propor- 
tions, made  up  of  Terms  and  Ideas 
ftridly  literal  and  proper  ;  firft  under- 
flood  and  apprehended  thus  literaly,  and 
then  transferred  by  Analogy  to  things 
Divine  and  Incomprehenfible,  do  con- 
tain and  exprefs  as  much  folid  and  fub- 
ftantial  Truth  and  Reality,  as  when  they 
are  applied  only  to  things  corporeal  and 
human. 

Nay,  the  Atheifts  themfelves  find 
their  account  in  laying  afide  and  con- 
founding tiiis  Analogy ;  for  thus  they 
argue.  If  God  is  Infinite,  no  finite  hu- 
man Underftanding  can  have  any  Know- 
ledge at  all  of  him.  It  can't  know  him 
in  the  IVbole^  becaufe  nothing  finite  can 
comprehend  Infinity  ;  nor  can  it  know 
any  Part  of  him,  there  being  no  part 
of  Infinity.  To  which  I  return  the  A- 
poftle's  Anfwer,  that  tho'  we  can't  be 
fa  id  to  know  any  Part  of  him ;  yet  we 
are  truly  faid  to  know  him  in  part,    as 

we 
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we  fee  the  reflection  of  a  fubftance  in 
a  looking-glafs ;  that  is,  by  Analogy 
with  thofe  Perfections  we  obferve  in  our 
felves,  and  in  the  things  of  Nature; 
the  brighteft  Mirrour  in  which  we  now 
behold  him.  But  they  urge,  there  can 
be  no  Proportion  or  Similitude  between 
Finite  and  Infinite ',  and  confequently 
there  can  be  no  Analogy.  That  there 
can  be  no  fuch  Proportion  or  Similitude 
as  there  is  between  finite  created  Beings 
is  granted  ;  or  as  there  is  between  any 
material  fubftance  and  its  Refemblance 
in  the  glafs :  and  therefore  wherein  the 
Real  Ground  of  this  Analogy  confifts, 
and  what  the  Degrees  of  it  are^  is  as  in- 
comprehensible as  the  real  Nature  of 
God.  But  it  is  fuch  an  Analogy  as  he 
himfelf  hath  adapted  to  our  Intellect:, 
and  made  ufe  of  in  his  Revelations ;  and 
therefore  we  are  fure  it  hath  fuch  a  foun- 
dation in  the  Nature  both  of  God  and 
Man,  as  renders  our  Moral  Reafonings 
concerning  him  and  his  Attributes  fo- 
lid,  and  juft,  and  true. 

I  M  U  S  T 
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I  must  not  now  ftay  to  enlarge  up- 
on thefe  things,  and  fhall  here  only  give 
fome  account  of  my  Defign  and  Me- 
thod in  the  further  profecution  of  this 
Subject. 

The  great  Genius  of  the  laft  Century, 
under  the  head  of  Revelation  and  the 
Myfteries  of  Religion,  obferves  how  God 
hath  vouchfafed  to  let  himfelf  down  to 
our  Capacities  ,•  fo  unfolding  lots  Myfteries, 
as  that  they  may  be  beft  or  moft  aptly 
perceived  by  us  5  and,  as  tt  were,  graft* 
nig  or  inoculating  his  Revelations  into 
thofe  Notions  and  Conceptions  of  Reafon 
which  are  already  in  us.  After  which, 
he  reckons  a  Treatife  of  Logic  calcula- 
ted for  this  very  purpofe,  among  his  De- 
fiderata.  Itaque  nobis  res  falubris  vide- 
fur  &  imprimis  utilisy  fi  Traclatus  infti- 
tuatur  fibrins  &  diligens,  qui  de  ufu  Ra- 
tionis  humane  in  Theologicis  uttliter  pr*e» 
dpi  at  y  tanquam  Divina  qttadarn  Diale- 
ffica.  Utpote  qua  futura  fit  inftar  opi~ 
Gt<$  cujufdam  medicine  5  .qude  non  modo 
fpeculationum,  quibus  fchola  interdum  la- 
boraty   mania  confopiat  -}     verum  etiam 
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controverfiarum  Furores,  qua  in  Ecclefia 
tumult  us  dent,  nonnihil  mit'iget. .  EjuJ1 
modi  Traciatum  inter  Defiderata  poni- 
mus  5  &.  Sophronem,  five  de  legttimo  ufu 
Rationis  humane  in  Divinis  nommamus. 

Now  this  is  the  very  thing  I  aim  at, 
and  what  I  endeavour  by  this  firft  Trea- 
tife  to  perform  in  fome  degree.  In 
which  I  propofe  rightly  to  flate  the  whole 
Extent  and  Limits  of  human  Underiland- 
ing ;  to  trace  out  the  feveral  fteps  and 
degrees  of  its  Procedure  from  our  firft 
and  fimple  Perception  of  fenfible  Ob- 
jects, thro'  the  feveral  operations  of  the 
pure  Intellect  upon  them,  till  i  grows  up 
to  its  full  Proportion  of  Nature  :  And  to 
fhew,  how  all  our  Conceptions  of  things 
fupernatural  are  then  grafted  on  it  by  A- 
nalogy  ;  and  how  from  thence  it  extends 
it  felf  immenfely  into  all  the  Branches 
of  Divine  and  Heavenly  Knowledge. 

Some  Treatife  ofthiskindl  forefaw 
was  neceffary  to  be  premifed,  before  I 
cou'd  proceed  to  the  application  of  this 
Analogy  to  any  of  our  Controverfies  in 
Religion  \  becaufe  of  that  ftrong  Preju- 
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dice  againft  it,  from  an  opinion  that  it 
ultimately  refolves  all  Religion  into  mere 
Figure  and  Allufion,  and  confequently 
brings  it  to  nothing  ;  and  becaufe  of  the 
many  Errors  and  Prepoffeffions  in  the 
generality  of  young  Students,  taken  up 
from  falfe  and  pernicious  Principles  in 
fome  of  our  modern  Writers  of  Logic 
and  Metaphyiics.  In  order  to  obviate 
and  remove  thefe,  I  was  to  begin  with 
the  firft  Rudiments  of  our  Knowledge  ; 
to  explain  the  feveral  Properties  of  thofe 
Ideas  of  Senfation,  which  are  the  only 
Materials  the  Mind  of  Man  hath  to  work 
upon  ;  to  lay  open  the  true  nature  of 
Divine  Analogy,  how  it  differs  from  hu- 
man Analogy,  and  how  both  differ  from 
pure  Metaphor  :  To  fliew,  how  we  ne- 
ceffarily  apply  it  to  the  conceiving  the 
Divine  Being  and  his  Attributes ;  of 
what  univerfal  advantage  it  is  in  direct- 
ing us  to  the  right  ufe  of  Reafon  in  Re- 
ligion ;  in  enabling  us  to  ftate  the  true 
manner  of  apprehending  the  Myfteries 
of  Christianity  ;  and  to  judge,  when  it 
is  that  our  Reafoninss  upon  them  are 
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juft,  and  folid,  and  clear;  and  when 
they  are  confufed,  precarious,  and  falfe. 

I  hope  the  ingenuous  Reader  *will 
fufpend  any  Indignation  and  Ceniure, 
which  may  arife  from  his  Zeal  for  the 
Truth  and  Safety  of  Religion,  till  he  can 
fee  the  whole  Deficn  together  in  one 
view.  For  my  Intention  is  (if  God  per- 
mit )  in  fome  of  the  following  Tracts  to 
proceed  to  our  Controversy  with  iuch  as 
are  declared  and  profeffed  Arians,  whe- 
ther ancient  or  modern.  When  the  way 
is  thus  far  prepared,  I  purpofe  to  lay 
open  the  deep  Diflimulation  ofallthofe 
who  have  no  other  colour  or  pretence 
to  renounce  that  name  and  Character, 
unlefs  it  be  becaufe  they  rigorouily  main- 
tain the  rankeft  of  their  Heretical  Opi- 
nions not  exprefsly  ;  but  by  dtreciy  im- 
mediate^ and  neceffary  confluence. 
The  consideration  of  the  Socinian  Poftula- 
ta^nd  that  grofs  and  complicated  Scheme 
of  Herefy  deduced  from  them  with  much 
Subtilty  and  Artifice,  I  leave  to  the  laffc 

The  Sabellians  began  early  in  the 
Church  to   deftroy  the  very  Subftance 
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of  Chriftianity,  and  give  an  intire  turn 
to  ihe  whole  Tenor  of  the  Gofpel,  and 
the  Reality  of  our  Salvation  by  the  Me- 
rits and  Mediation  of  a  Saviour  :  And 
that,  by  arguing  the  words  Father  and 
Son  to  be  purely  figurative,  and  con- 
fequently  to  denote  only  one  and  the 
fame  Divine  Perfon  ;  and  thus  they  form- 
ed their  Herefy  upon  the  foot  of  Meta- 
phor. 

The  Arians  afterwards,  tho'  they  ran 
into  the  quite  contrary  Extreme,  yet  ar- 
gued from  the  very  fame  Topic  of  Fi- 
gure and  Metaphor  ;  concluding  juft  as 
the  Sabellians  did,  that  Father  and  Son 
were  Terms  altogether  improper^  and 
utterly  umvorthy  the  Divine  Nature  in 
their  literal  and  proper  acceptation.  But 
they  made  a  quite  contrary  uie  of  this ; 
not  only  to  prove  them  two  diftinft  and 
different  Perlbns ;  but  to  prove  the  Son 
to  be  of  a  different  and  fubordinate  Na- 
ture, neither  coeternal  nor  coequal  with 
the  Father  : ,  and  it  was  by  this  Artifice, 
they  endeavoured  to  obviate  and  inva- 
lidate all  the  Arguments  of  the  Ortho- 
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dox,  drawn  from  the  real  import  and 
true  acceptation  of  thofe  words  in  the 
Gofpel. 

The  Socinians  agree  with  the  Arians 
in  allowing  Chrift  to  be  God  in  the  mod 
elevated  fence,  and  to  ail  intents  and  pur- 
pofes  that  a  made  or  created  Perfon  can 
be  fuch  ;  but  that  it  is  ftill  in  a  figu- 
rative only,  and  not  in  the  fame  ftrictly 
proper  acceptation  in  which  it  is  attri- 
buted to  the  Father.  And  they  differ 
from  them  in  thefe  two  material  Points, 
That  whereas  the  Arians  allow  Chrift  a 
pre-exiftent,  tho'  a  made  or  created  Na- 
ture ;  the  Socinians  will  have  him  ori- 
ginaly  a  mere  Man,  and  not  in  being 
till  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  And  fe- 
condly,  Whereas  the  Arians,  by  holding 
Chrift  to  be  God  in  a  Figure  only,  do 
intirely  take  away  all  the  real  and  truly 
divine  virtue  and  efficacy  of  his  Merits 
and  whole  Mediation  for  us  ;  yet  they 
do  this  by  direct  and  immediate  confe- 
quence  only  ;  and  leave  the  Myfteries  of 
Chriftianity  in  their  full  force  and  effi- 
cacy with  fuch  as  do  not  difcern  this  ne- 
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ceffary  confequence.  But  the  Socinians 
do  exprefsly  and  profeffedly  turn  them 
all  into  pure  Metaphor,  and  bare  Allu- 
fion  only  to  what  was  enjoined  and  pra- 
cftifed  under  the  legal  Diipenfation.  So 
that  they  hold  Chrift  to  be  a  Figurative 
Saviour,  a  figurative  Prieft,  a  figurative 
Mediator;  they  refolve  his  Merits  and  Sa- 
tisfaction, with  the  words  Price,  Pur  chafe, 
Redemption,  Wajbing  and  Cleanfing  of 
his  Blood,  all  into  mere  Figure ;  and  in 
fhort,  turn  our  whole  Chriftianity  into 


a  Metaphorical  Rel 


gion. 


T  h  £  Deifts   and   Freethinkers  of  all 
ranks  and  degrees,  who  build  upon  their 
Principles,  have  but  one  flep  farther  to 
go,  and  do  make  this  Inference,  which 
is  obvious  and  rational  upon  the  Soci- 
nian  Hypothefis ;  That  if  all  thofe  things 
are  to  be  underftood  in  Figure  and  Me- 
taphor  only,  then  they  can  have  nothing 
of  Reality  and  folid  Truth  at  the  bottom. 
By  the  fame  fatal  Delufion  with  the  So- 
cinians,  they  utterly  rejed  all  Analog]  in 
Religion  as  well  as  Metaphor  ;  and  there- 
fore fct  up  for  the  belief  of  one  only 

Divine 
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Divine  Perfon  *  and  for  Rich  Principles 
of  Morality  as  are  deduceable  only  from 
the  Light  of  Reafon,  as  they  imagine, 
without  the  help  of  that  Revelation,  to 
which  even  they  themfelves  owe  their 
beft  and  moft  exalted  Notions  of  it.  They 
rigoroufly  confine  the  Underftanding 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  direct  and 
immediate  obje&s  of  Senfe  and  Reafon  ; 
and  will  not  fuffer  the  Mind  of  Man 
in  any  one  Inftance  to  reach  above  the 
ftriclly  literal  and  immediate  acceptation 
of  Words ;  fo  as  to  transfer  them  and  their 
Ideas  Analogicaly  with  the  leaft  Truth 
and  Reality  to  things  incorporeal,  and 
otherwife  inconceivable  and  ineffable. 

The  Progrefs  from  thence  into  fpe- 
culative  Atheifm  is  fhort  and  eafy.  For 
if  all  Revealed  Religion  is  to  be  reject- 
ed as  merely  figurative,  and  metaphori- 
cal ;  then  all  Natural  Religion  is  to  be 
likewife  reje&ed  ;  becaufe  all  the  Ideas 
and  Conceptions  we  can  have  of  God  and 
his  Attributes  from  the  light  of  Reafon 
muft  be  equaly  figurative  and  metapho- 
rical 5  and  therefore  we  have  no  Real  true 
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Knowledge  at  all  of  them  ;  and  confe- 
quently  can  never  prove  the  Exiftence 
of  a  Being  whereof  we  have  no  true 
Conception  or  Knowledge. 

I  look  upon  Socintaritfm^  together 
with  the  modern  Clandejl'me  Anaritfm 
wrhich  is  moftly  built  upon  it,  to  be  in 
all  probability  the  laft  great  Effort  of  the 
Devil  againft  Chriftianity  ;  which  will 
then  fhine  out  to  the  world  in  its  full 
Luftre  and  Glory,  whenever  this  thick 
Cloud  is  fully  removed  and  diffipated, 
which  he  hath  interpofed  to  obfcure  and 
darken  its  Rays.  Our  modern  Deifts, 
and  Freethinkers,  and  Atheifts  of  all 
forts  and  fizes  are  likewife  the  natural 
Growth  and  Offspring  of  Socinianifm  : 
They  are  as  fo  many  Heads  daily  fprout- 
ing  up  from  that  figurative  Metaphori- 
cal Monjier ;  each  of  which  multiplies 
by  being  cut  off,  and  they  increafe  their 
number  by  being  as  daily  confuted.  Nor 
can  they  ever  be  totaly  deftroyed,  till 
they  are  all  ftruck  off  together  at  one 
Blow,  skilfully  levelled  at  the  common 
Neck  from  whence  they  rife ;  which  I  am 
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perfuaded  can  never  be  otherwife  per- 
formed, than  by  a  dexterous  application 
of  that  true  Analogy  ( which  hath  a  fo- 
lid  Foundation  in  the  Nature  of  things, 
and  ever  carries  in  it  a  fure,  and  certain, 
and  confluent  Parity  of  Reafon)  to  all 
thofe  Arguments  and  Objections  raifed 
againft  Revelation,  from  men's  blending 
and  confounding  it  with  pure  Metaphor, 
a  Creature  only  of  the  Imagination. 

The  abfolute  neceffity  of  anfwering 
the  Enemies  of  Revelation  and  Myfte- 
ry  upon  fome  other  than  the  common 
footing,  is  apparent ;  not  only  from  the 
daily  increafmg  number  of  their  Profe- 
lytes,  but  from  their  boafted  Triumphs 
over  the  Orthodox;  whom  they  pre- 
tend to  have  greatlv  diftreffed  and 
{heightened,  by  reducing  them  to  a  ne- 
ceffity of  proving  all  the  Scripture  Terms, 
wherein  our  Chriftian  Myfteries  are  re- 
vealed, to  be  taken  in  their  ftriclly  lite- 
ral and  proper  acceptation.  This  they 
plainly  difcern  to  be  an  impoffible  task 
to  us  3  and  therefore  whilft  the  Cham- 
pions 
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pions  for  the  Caufe  of  God  and  Reli- 
gion are  labouring  and  toiling  up  this 
Precipice  ;  and  ever  bend  all  their  force 
and  ftrength  to  attack  them  in  that  part 
of  their  Hypothefis,  in  which  alone  they 
are  impregnable  ;  they,  from  the  oppo- 
fite  fide,  never  fail  to  ply  them  at  every 
turn  with  Figure,  and  Metaphor,  and 
Allufion.  From  hence  it  is,  that  their 
greateft  Advantages  are  gained;  and 
tho'  they  can  never  hope  to  obtain  any 
intire  Victory  from  thence,  yet  this  ferves 
to  raife  a  Mift  before  men's  eyes ;  to 
perplex  and  darken  the  whole  contro- 
versy ;  and  to  render  every  material  point 
of  it  confufed  and  indiftind,  fo  that  it 
cannot  be  brought  to  a  certain  and  de- 
terminate Conclufion.  All  this  difficul- 
ty ^md  obfcurity,  as  I  conceive,  may  be 
effectually  removed  by  rightly  ftating 
the  true  nature  of  that  Analogy  which 
runs  thro'  our  Conceptions  of  Things  di- 
vine. For  then  the  only  Objeftion  left 
to  the  Adverfaries  of  Revelation  will  be; 
that  Granting  all  we  contend  for,    yet 

Analogy 
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Analogy  at  beft  is  ft  ill  but  Figure  ;  and 
therefore  that  by  this  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, we  make  that  very  Conceffion 
which  gives  up  the  Subftance  and  Rea- 
lity of  Myftery.  To  which  the  Anfwer 
is  obvious,  That  if  they  will  take  the 
word  Figure  in  General,  and  in  a  great 
latitude,  as  it  is  oppofed  to  the  ftriclly  Li- 
teral Propriety  of  thofe  Scripture  Terms, 
in  which  our  Chriftian  Myfteries  are  de- 
livered ;  and  muft  and  will  call  them 
fuch  ;  there  is  no  danger  in  a  Word,  fo 
they  allow  the  Thing  :  And  will  after- 
wards fairly  diftinguifh  between  that 
which  is  Purely  Figure,  and  ferves  only 
for  a  mere  Elegance  and  Ornament  of 
Speech  'y  and  that  which  hath  as  folid  a 
Meaning  and  as  fubftantial  a  Ground  in 
the  very  Nature  of  things,  as  if  it  cou'd 
be  exprefs'd  in  Terms  ftriclly  literal  and 
proper. 

This  I  apprehend  is  to  be  no  other- 
wife  performed,  than  by  rightly  explain- 
ing the  Nature  of  that  true  and  Necejfa- 
ry  Analogy,    which  runs  thro'  all   our 

Con- 
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Conceptions  and  Language  of  Things  di- 
vine. And  furely  there  cannot  be  a  bet- 
ter Teft,  that  this  is  the  true  Meafure 
and  certain  Rule  in  thinking  and  fpeak- 
ing  of  things  otherwife  imperceptible  and 
ineffable,  than  its  being  univerfaly  ap- 
plicable to  fo  many  different  Subjects 
and  Controverfies  ;  and  yet  never  once 
giving  juft  occafion  for  a  Sufpicion  of  its 
failing  in  the  Trial :  efpecialy  if  it  is  all 
along;  found  confiftent  with  it  felf  under 
fo  many  various  ufes ;  beginning  in  our 
moft  natural  Conceptions  of  the  Attri- 
butes of  God,  and  ending  in  the  moft 
fublime  Myfteries  of  Chriftianity. 

My  Defign  in  each  of  the  following 
Tracts  is,  not  to  calculate  them  for  an 
Anfwer  to  any  particular  Book  or  Au- 
thor, but  to  the  whole  Caufe  in  contro- 
verfy  with  Arians  and  Socinians  ;  and 
other  Unbelievers  who  build  upon  them, 
and  do  from  their  Hypothefes  argue  a- 
gainft  all  Revealed  Religion,  with  bet- 
ter colour  of  Reafon,  than  thofe  Here- 
ticks  do  againft  the  'Truth  and  Reality 
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of  our  Chriftian  Myfteries.  My  Purpofe 
is  to  lay  a  Foundation  for  anfwering,  not 
only  what  hath  been  already  offered  by 
them ;  but  what  may  be  advanced  upon 
the  like  erroneous  Principles  for  the  fu- 
ture. In  order  to  which,  I  am  not  to 
expatiate  into  any  great  variety  of  Mat- 
ters fubordinate,  and  of  lefs  moment ; 
or  to  apply  Arguments  or  Solutions  to 
each  man's  peculiar  way  of  Reafoning  : 
But  to  make  a  juft  and  impartial  Re- 
prefentation  of  their  Doctrine  and  Prin- 
ciples ;  to  ftate  rightly  the  fundamental 
Queftions  in  debate;  that  the  whole 
Controverfy  may  be  brought  upon  the 
right  foot,  and  the  material  Branches  of 
it  reduced  to  the  utmoft  point  of  De- 
cifion.  To  {ingle  out  fuch  of  their  Ar- 
guments as  are  the  main  Pillars  and  Sup- 
port of  their  whole  Scheme  of  Religion  ; 
none  of  which  I  think  to  pafs  over  or 
conceal ;  but  to  propofe  them  in  their  full 
Strength  and  Force,  and  in  the  fhort- 
eft  and  cleareft  Light,  as  I  have  collected 
them  out  of  their  beft  and  moft  valua- 
4  ble 
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ble  Authors.  And  laftly,  fo  to  adapt  my 
Anfwers  to  them,  that  in  reading  any 
of  their  Works,  with  a  continual  eye  to 
the  diftin&ion  between  Metaphor  and 
the  true  Divine  Analogy,  the  main  De- 
lusion and  Fallacy  which  runs  thro'  them 
all,  may  lie  open  to  every  difcerning  and 
unprejudiced  Perfon. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  be  very  exad 
and  juft  in  my  Quotations,  tho'  I  name 
none  but  the  Antients ;  and  even  out  of 
thefe  I  decline,  as  much  as  may  be,  ci- 
ting either  the  Place  or  Page  from 
whence  the  Quotations  are  taken.  The 
few  Pafiages  cited  for  their  Authority 
only,  are  to  be  met  with  in  moft  Books 
upon  the  Subject ;  and  as  for  the  j^ft, 
whether  from  the  Antients  or  Moderns, 
I  leave  them  to  pafs  according  to  their 
own  intrinlick  worth  and  value,  without 
the  additional  weight  of  great  Names. 
The  world  is  already  filled  with  that  kind 
of  Learning,  which  confifts  in  tedious 
DiiTertations  concerning  what  fuch  and 
fuch  men's  thoughts  and  opinions  were, 

in 
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in  Matters  plainly  to  be  decided  by  Rea- 
fon  and  Scripture ;  when  the  main  Que- 
ftion  is,  what  Opinions  they  Ought  to  be 
of;  and  who  gives  the  beft  and  moft 
convincing  Reafons  for  what  he  fays? 
Truth  will  ever  ftand  upright  alone ;  but 
Error  is  tottering,  and  falls  to  the  ground 
when  its  Props  are  removed  ;  and  every 
thing  merely  human  is  to  be  efteemed, 
not  according  to  the  Perfon  who  faid  it, 
but  according  to  the  intrinsic  weight  of 
what  is  faid. 

Tho'  I  may  commit  many  miftakes 
and  oversights  in  the  courfe  of  my  Per- 
formance ;  ( and  who  is  intirely  free  from 
them  ? )  yet  that  ought  to  be  no  Prejudice 
againft  the  main  Foundation  I  have  laid, 
and  do  all  along  proceed  upon.  If  it  is 
falfe  and  imaginary,  and  a  groundlefs  In- 
vention of  Man,  it  will  come  to  nought; 
and  I  pray  God  it  may  do  fo  fpeedily, 
that  the  Fallacy  may  be  laid  open  to  his 
Glory,  and  to  my  own  Shame ;  who  have 
been  fo  deeply  engaged  in  dangerous  Er- 
ror and  Miftake  :    But  if  the  Foundation 

is 
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is  good,  and  agreeable  to  the  Light  both 
of  Nature  and  Revelation,  as  I  truft  it 
will  be  found,  then  it  is  of  Qod\  it  will 
ftand  fure  ;  and  all  Contradiction  and 
Oppofition  given  to  it,  will  tend  only  to 
its  farther  Eftablifhment  ;  and  to  the 
Strength  and  Confirmation  of  that  whole 
Superftru&ure  which  is  raifed  upon  it. 
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CHAP.    I. 

NO  Affertion  vhatfocver  feems  more 
agreeable  to  Reafon,  than  that 
Things  Human  and  Divine,  Natural 
and  Supernatural,  are  not  perceived  bv  the 
Mind  of  Man  after  the  fame  manner.  Every 
one  at  firft  Hearing  will  be  apt  to  think  this  a 
true  Propofition ;  and  on  fecond  Thoughts 
will  look  upon  it  as  Matter  of  greateft  Confe- 
quence  in  Religion ,  that  it  be  throughly- 
weighed  and  cenfidered :    And  yet  by  feme 

E  Ilrange 
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Itrange  unaccountable  Unhappinels,  it  hath  lb 
fallen  out,  that  nothing  hath  been  more  over- 
looked than  this  fignal  and  important  Diffe- 
rence \  and  lefs  attended  to  in  moft  of  thofe 
Controversies,  which  have  all  along  difturbed 
the  quiet  and  peaceable  Courfe  of  the  Gofpel. 

This  Overfight  hath  been  equaly  the 
Caufe  of  all  the  Errors  of  Enthujiajis  on  the 
one  hand ;  and  of  the  pretended  Votaries  to 
ftricteii:  and  Evidence  on  the  other.    For 

tho'  thefe  two  feem  to  be  in  contrary  Extremes, 
and  to  run  as  far  from  one  another  as  they  can  ; 
yet  they  both  fet  out  at  firft  with  the  fame  fa- 
tal Delufon  ;  they  meet  again  at  length  in 
one  common  Error,  and  proceed  in  all  their 
Notions  and  Arguments  upon  the  fame  grofe 
Suppofition,  That  Htfrnan  and  Divine  Things  are 
alike  the  Direct  and  Immediate  Objects  of  our 
Understanding;. 

Upon  this  very  Miflake  it  is,  that  on  one 

fide  Men  will  not  ftoop  ib  Low  as  Reafon  ;  and 

:  on  the  other,  thev  will  not  venture  to  rife 

jiboze  it.     While  Rnthujmfts  afpire  to  a  more 

direct  and  immediate  View  of  Things,    which 

are  not  in  iuch  a  nible  either  by 

Senfeor  Reafcn,  their  Notions  muft  ofNecel- 

and  irrational :    And  while 

-  of  R-  :A  Evidence  acquieice 

ts  of  our  under- 

,     and  will  not  fufier   the 

Mind 
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Mind  to  launch  out  beyond  them,  they  by  di- 
rect Confequence  deftroy  all  Religion,  as  well 
Natural  as  R&i 

M  y  Defign  being  to  lay  a  Foundation  I 
the  clear  and  effectual  Confutation  of  moft 
Errors  of  both  kinds,  but  elpeeially  thofe  of  the 
Arians,  and  Socinians^  and  Delfts,  and  Free-* 
ihinkers  of  all  Sorts ;  againft  whom  the  follow- 
ing Difcourfes  are  more  directly  levelled-  I 
forefee  it  neceffary,  that  the  Fir  ft  of  them 
Ihould  be  taken  up  in  tracing  out  the  Box 
and  Limits  of  Human    Under:'  The 

exact  Defcription  of  thefe,  with  inch  Plainnefs 
and  Perfpicuity,  that  Men  may  fcinow  hove  to 
Stop  when  they  come  to  the  full  Extent  and 

utdl  Compafs  of  it;    arid  then  to  :Pa; 
while,    'till  they  are  fenfible  how  the  Mind 
muft  Begin   a-new    for   the   Apprebenfion   of 
Things    Sit  ural ,    and    intirely   immate- 

rial :  feems  to  me  the  greateft  Service  which 
can  be  done  to  all  Religion  in  general,  in  this 
notional  and  fceptical  Age.     Foi  - 1  mifra- 

king  of  thefe  Bounds  hath  been  the  Caufe  and 
Occafion  of  moft  Tklx  Kr';    ib    the 

having  a  proper  Recourfe  to  them,  is  become 
the  only  effectual  Way  of  forming  difcincl  and 
iatisfactory  Jnjwers,  to  moft  of  thofe  Difficul- 
ties and  Objections  which  have  been  railed  a- 
ga;  Truths  of  Religion, 

E  z  Th  e 
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The  Bounds  fet  out  to  our  Underftand- 
ing  by  nature,  are  not  very  extenfive  ;  for  the 
Mind  hath  originaly  no  larger  a  Sphere  of  its 
Activity  than  this  vifible  Frame  of  material 
Objects,  that  feems  to  be  fhut  in  by  the  fiVd 
Stars ;  which  intire  Space  we  may  conceive  to 
be  but  as  a  ^Point  to  the  Univerie ;  and  yet  all 
Things  beyond  them,  with  refpect  to  any  Direct 
or  Immediate  Perception  of  our  Faculties,  are 
as  if  they  had  no  Being  :  Inlbmuch,  that  if 
Men  were  refolved  never  to  concern  themfelves 
with  any  Exercife  and  Application  of  their 
Knowledge  and  AlTent,  farther  than  the  dired 
and  immediate  Objects  of  their  Senfes  and  their 
Reaibn,  theymuft  necelTarily  cut  off  all  Inter- 
courfe  and  Commerce  with  Heaven  •  and  there 
could  be  no  fuch  Thing  as  any  true  Religion 
in  the  World. 

And  therefore  now  we  are  to  confider  after 
what  manner  it  is,  that  the  Mind  of  Man  di- 
lates and  extends  itielf  beyond  its  native  Bounds ; 
how  it  lupplies  the  want  of  Direct  and  Proper 
Ideas  of  the  things  of  another  World  ;  railing 
up  Within  it  lelf  Secondary  Images  of  them, 
where  it  receives  no  Immediate  ImprerTion  01 
Idea  from  Without.  How  the  vaft  and  bound- 
lefs  extent  of  the  Univerje^  with  the  great  and 
glorious  Variety  of  heavenly  things ,  the 
World  of  Spirits^  and  even  God  himielf  and  his 
Attributes 5  together  with  all  the  Sacred  My~ 
Jkries  of  Chriftianity  become  the  Objects  of  our 
j  Reaibn 
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Reafon  and  Underftanding :  Infomuch,  that 
Things  Othercuife  imperceptible  grow  Familiar  and 
Eajy  ;  and  how  we  are  able  to  meditate  and  dif- 
courfe,  to  debate  and  argue,  to  infer  and  con- 
clude concerning  the  nature  of  thole  things, 
whereof  we  have  not  the  leaft  direct  Perception 
or  Idea. 

Before  I  proceed  to  this,  I  Ihall  premife 
it  as  a  lure  and  uncontefted  Truth ;  That  we 
have  no  other  Faculties  of  perceiving  or  know- 
ing any  thing  divine  or  human  but  our  Five 
Sen/es,  and  our  Reafon.  The  Contexture  of  our 
Frame  is  fb  various  and  complicated,  that  it  is 
no  eafy  matter  nicely  to  diftinguiih  our  under- 
ftanding Faculties  from  one  another  ;  and  Men 
who  would  appear  more  fharp-fighted  than 
others,  and  pry  farther  into  this  matter  than 
there  is  occafion,  may  increafe  the  number 
of  thofe  Faculties :  But  they  will  be  all  compre- 
hended under  Senfe^  by  which  the  Ideas  of  ex- 
ternal fenfible  Objects  are  ftrft  conveyed  into 
the  Imagination  ;  and  Reafon  or  the  pure  Intel- 
lect, which  operates  upon  thole  Ideas,  and  up- 
on them,  Only  after  they  are  fo  lodged  in  that 
common  Receptacle. 

As  this  firft  Volume  relates  to  Knowledge 
in  general,  and  is  chiefly  Logical,  and  prepa- 
ratory only  to  what  is  intended  fhould  follow  ; 
fo  I  have  been  more  large  and  particular  in 
thofe  parts  of  it  which  elpecially    regard  my 

E   *  main 
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main  Defign.  But  the  touching  upon  fomc 
collateral  Points  that  fell  in  my  way,  was  al- 
mofl  unavoidable  ♦  the  placing  of  which  in  a 
true  Light  might  prove  of  conliderable  Service 
to  thofe  who  have  been  milled  by  fome  late 
Authors  of  Vogue  and  Authority.  Whether 
thefe  incidental  Subjects  are  truly  determined 
here,  or  not ;  I  defire  it  may  be  obierved,  that 
this  will  not  any  way  affect  the  main  Doctrine, 
nor  alter  the  principal  Foundation  laid,  in  re- 
lation to  our  manner  of  conceiving  the  things 
of  another  World. 

I  l  a  y  no  greater  a  ilrefs  upon  any  of  thofe 
Points,  than  as  being  matter  of  highly  probable 
Conjecture  only,  and  as  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  Truth  ;  and  do  accordingly  leave  them 
to  ftand  or  fail,  as  they  (hall  be  found  more  or 
lefs  agreeable  to  the  natural  Sentiments  of  any 
Reader  yet  free  to  judge    for   himfelf, 

unbiaffed  from  the  Weight  of  great  Names. 
Th;  '  ous  Caution  I  would  have  extended 

particularly    to    what  is    laid    concerning    the 

is  of  Brutes  ;  the  degree  of  our  Knowledge 
in  natural  Caufes  and  Effects ;  the  Nature  and 
Ufefalnefs  of  Syllogifm ;  to  my  conjectural 
Obftrvations ,    at  the  latter  End  of  the  fecond 

k,  upon  that  Scripture  Diflincticn  of  (jjpi- 
riij  and  Soul,  and  Bcdy  ;  as  well  as  to  all  other 
matters  v/  ve   not  a  direct  tendency  to 

eftat  :ain  Dc  w  Analogy. 
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CHAP.    II. 
Of  Senfe^  and  the  Ideas  W-SenfiSAonl 

OU  R  five  Senfes ,  tho*  common  to  us 
with  Brutes,  are  however  the  only  So:irct 
and  Inlets  of  thole  Ideas,  which  are  the  intire 
Groundwork  of  all  our  Knowledge  both  Hitmen 
and  Divine.  Without  Ideas  of  feme  fort  or 
other,  we  could  have  no  Knowledge  at  all ; 
for  to  know  a  thins; ,  is  to  have  fome  %Ltpr&- 
'  ition  of  it  in  the  Mind ;  but  we  cannot 
think,  or  be  conlcious  of  thinking,  'till  we  have 
ibme  Idea  or  Semblance  of  an  Object  to  think 
upon ;  and  without  our  Senfes,  we  could  not 
have  one  internal  Idea  or  Semblance  of  any- 
thing without  us.  Infomuch  that  in  our  very 
Entrance  into  the  large  and  capacious  Field  of 
Argument  which  is  before  u:,  we  nttift  lay- 
down  that  Maxim  of  th:  Schools  as  univerfaly 
true  without   any   R,  ;ion, 

Nihil  ef  in  Intellect  a  qm 

or,  as  a  certain  Philofopher   i  .th  it  with 

more  Softnefs,  i         an  qnicq  m&- 

liri  fofjit,  nifeabi  ..... 

The    Imagination   is  t  on  Store- 

houfe  and  Receptacle  of  ail  thefe  Images, 
which  are  tranlmitted  thrc'  tKe  Senfes:  and 
till  this  is  furmihed  in  fome  degree,  the  Soul, 
while-  it  is  in  the  Body,  is  re  Prin- 

E  4  ciplej 
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ciple  ;  and  then  only  begins  to  operate  and 
firft  exert  itfelf ,  when  it  is  fiipplied  by  Senfa- 
tion  with  Materials  to  work  upon  :  So  that 
the  moft  abftracted  fpiritual  Knowledge  we 
have,  as  will  hereafter  abundantly  appear,  takes 
its  firft  Rile  from  thofe  Senfations ;  and  hath 
all  along  a  neceflary  dependence  upon  them. 

I  a  m  not  unaware,  how  much  this  pofitive 
Aflertion  will  at-  firft  ftartle  and  liirprize  all 
thofe,  who  have  hitherto  fancied  they  could 
abftract  intirely  from  all  Ideas  of  Senfation ; 
and  that  by  the  help  of  fuch  as  are  Purely  In- 
tellect*aJ  they  could  think  altogether  indepen- 
dently of  them.  And  the  thought  which  na- 
turally arifes  in  their  Mind  on  this  occafion  is 
this  5  That  if  this  kind  of  Abftraction  is  utter- 
ly impracticable,  what  then  will  become  of  all 
our  Knowledge  of  the  Things  of  another 
World?  Of  all  Reveal yd  Religion,  and  the 
Truths  of  Morality,  and  the  Myfieries  of  Chri- 
stianity? They  are  all,  I  truft'in  God,  very 
fafe  ;  and  will  become  the  more  fb  when  this 
AfTertion  is  fully  laid  open,  rightly  explain'd, 
and  univerfaly  acknowledged  to  be  true. 

The  Queftion  is  not,  what  the  Conjequences 
may  be  of  enlarging  upon  this  Principle,  and 
purfiiing  that  Analogy,  by  which  alone  our  na- 
tural Ideas  and  Conceptions  become  fabfervient 
to  the  conceiving  and  apprehending  things  iii- 
perhatural  ?  But  whether  the  Principle  is  true  ? 

For 
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For  there  is  a  mutual  Sympathy  and  faft  Con- 
nexion between  the  Truths  of  Nature,  and 
thofe  of  Religion  ;  they  fall  in  together,  and 
clofe  whenever  they  meet,  fo  as  to  communi- 
cate Light  and  Strength  to  each  other.  This 
Opinion,  as  every  thing  elfe  which  is  agreeable 
to  Realbn,  will  I  hope  be  of  no  fmall  Advan- 
tage to  true  Religion  ;  for  I  doubt  not  but  the 
Effect  of  putting  it  in  a  right  Light  will  be, 
that  Enthiijiafra,  in  all  the  great  Variety  of 
Shape  in  which  it  fhews  itlelf,  will  fall  to  the 
Ground  at  once  ;  and  all  thole  Objections  a- 
gainft  Revelation  and  Myftery  will  be  re- 
moved, which  proceed  upon  their  being  jib- 
jirnfe,  Unintelligible,  and  Contradictory  ;  and  thofe 
who  expofe  our  Chriftian  Myfteries,  or  explain 
them  away  under  Pretence  and  Colour  of  ad- 
hering to  ftrict  Reafon  and  Evidence,  will  be 
under  a  neceffity  of  finding  out  new  Topicks. 
So  that,  tho'  we  thus  ftoop  as  Lozv  as  the  Earth, 
yet  it  is  that  from  thence  we  may  with  more 
Vigour  take  our  Flight  even  to  Heaven  itfelf, 
for  the  Contemplation  of  all  the  glorious  Ob- 
jects of  another  World. 

Before  I  fpeak  of  the  particular  Pro- 
perties of  theie  Ideas  of  Senfation,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  obierve  thcfe  three  things  in  ge- 
neral concerning  them. 

1.  That  it  is  no  way  to  the  Purpofe  of 
the  following  Diicourfe  to  decide  here,  whether 

all 
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all  fenfitive  Perception  be  performed   by  any 

Jciual  hupreffion  of  the  Thing  itlelf  upon  our 

Senfes?  Or  by  any  Operation  of  the  Senle  upon 

the  Object  ?    Whatever  the  Quality  in  fenfible 

Objects  i*,  which  enables  them  to  imprint  iome 

Reprejentaticn  or  Gb&ra&tr  of  themlelves  upon 

us ;  or  whatever  that  Frame  and  Contexture  of 

the  Organs  is,    which  difpofeth  them  either  to 

receive  that  Impreffion,    or  to  take  the  Like- 

nels  of  thole  external  Objects  by  any  intrinlick 

Virtue  and  Power  of  their  own  ;    it  is  certain 

that  all  fuch  Perception  neceiTarily  requires  the 

^refence  of  the  Object  \    with   an  immediate 

actual  Operation  either  of  the  Object  upon  our 

Organs,    or  of  our  Organs  upon  the  Object. 

The  Effect  and  Coiilequence  is  the  fame,    as 

when  we  apply  the  Wax  to  the  Seal,    or  the 

Seal  to  the  Wax  ;    there  follows  fome  fort  of 

Reprefentation  of  the  Object  and  its  Qualities. 

This  is  the  Cafe  of  all  thole  material  external 

Objects,    which  by  their  Prefence  have  left  any 

Footftep  or  Character   of  themlelves  upon  our 

Senfes  5  and  this  Repreientation  or  Likenefs  of 

the  Obiect  being;  tranfmitted  from  thence  to 

the    Imagination,    and    lodged    there   for  the 

View  and  Obfervation  of  the  pure  Intellect,   is 

aptly  and  properly  called  its  Idea. 

If  any  one,  not  yet  fatisfied,  fhall  ask  far- 
ther v.  hat  an  Idea  is  ?  I  fhall  defire  him  to  look 
upon  a  7;\v,  and  then  immediately  to  fruit  his 
Eyes,  and  try  whether  he  retains  any  Simili- 
tude 
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j  or  Resemblance  of  what  he  law*  and  if 
he  finds  any  fuch  within  him,  let  him  call  that 
an  Idea,  till  a  better  Word  can  be  found ;  and 
thus  he  will  have  a  r  \  Knowledge  of 

it  an  Idea  is,  than- he  could  attain  to  by  any 

bription  or  Definition  of  it.  Thus  it  is  that 
all  the  great  Variety  of  Objects  in  the  vifible 
Creation  is  let  in  upon  the  Mind  thro'  the 
Senfes;  as  all  the  Parts  of  a  delightful  and  fba- 
cious  Landlchape  are  contracted,  and  conveyed 
into  a  dark  Chamber  by  a  little  artificial  Eye 
in  the  Wall ;  and  lb  become  confpicuous  and 

nguifhable-in  ] 

I  kxo  w  there  are-lbme  who  will  allow  no- 
thing to  be  called  an  :t  we  have 
from  our  Senfe  of  Seeing  •  thp?  at  the  fame 
time  they  give  us  no  '  ;d  lor  the  Sen- 
fations  of  the  other  four  Senfes  :  But  the  Per- 
ceptions of  the  other  four  are  truly  and  pro- 
perly Ideas ;  for  otherwise  a  blind  Man,  tho' 
he  was  born  with  all  his  other  Senfes,  could 
have  no  ImpreiTion  of  jtny  Object  conveyed  to 
his  Imagination  which  might  be  an  Idea  or  Re- 
presentation of  it  ;  and  confequently  he  could 
have  no  Knowledge,  no  not  lb  much  as  any 
irrational  Animal.  It  is  eafily  owned  that  the 
Ideas  of  Sight  are  more  numerous,  and  more 
vivid,  and  diftincc  than  rhofe  of  the  other  Sen 
and  more  clear  and  lading  Reprefentations 
of  external  Objects :  And  therefore  becaufe  the 
Sight  is  the  nobleft  and  molt  extenfive  of  them, 

I  gene- 
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I  generaly  take  my  Inftances  and  Similitudes 
from  thence ;  not  but  that  I  comprehend  all 
other  Senfations  under  it. 

i.  Nor  Secondly,  doth  it  make  any  altera- 
tion in  the  Foundation  upon  which  I  build, 
whether  the  Ideas  of  fenfible  Objects  exhibit  to 
us  a  true  Image  of  their  Real  Nature,  as  they 
are  in  themfelves ;  or  whether  the  Objects  be 
only  the  Qccojions  of  producing  them  ;  or  whe- 
ther we  perceive  them  only  by  their  Efftfts,  or 
jidjuntis^  or  Circnmftances,  or  Qualities :  As  Heat 
may  be  no  true  Image  of  Fire;  nor  Light  of 
the  Sun  ;  nor  Colour  of  the  Superficies  •  nor 
Sweetnefs  of  Sugar.  For  whatever  Impreffion 
external  fenfible  Objecls  make  upon  us,  this  we 
call  their  Idea ;  becaufe  it  is  the  only  Per- 
ception of  them  we  are  capable  of,  and  the 
only  way  we  have  of  knowing  them.  Which 
Idea j  tho'  it  fliould  be  fuppofed  to  exhibit  to 
us  no  more  of  the  true  and  intrinfick  Nature 
of  the  Obje£t,  than  the  Impreffion  on  the  Wax 
doth  of  the  real  true  Nature  of  the  Stone  or 
the  Steel  which  made  it :  Yet  the  Object  leaves 
behind  it  fuch  a  Similitude  and  Refemblance 
of  it  felf  upon  the  Senfes,  as  anfwers  all  the 
Ends  of  Knowledge  in  this  Life ;  and  lays  a 
Groundwork  liifficient  to  build  all  that  Know- 
ledge upon,  which  is  neceflary  in  order  to  an- 
other, whether  in  reipect  of  natural  or  revealed 
Religion. 

T  HAT 
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That  our  Ideas  or  Perceptions  of  fenfible 
Objefts  do  not  exhibit  to  us  their  whole  intrin- 
fick  Nature,  fo  as  to  afford  us  a  complete  and 
adequate  Knowledge  of  their  intire  EfTence; 
together  with  the  inward  Configuration  and 
Difpofition  of  all  their  Parts,  is  eafily  granted: 
But  that  they  are  agreeable  to  the  true  Na- 
ture of  the  Things  perceived,  as  far  as  they  go  ; 
that  there  is  fuch  an  exact  Correlpondence  be- 
tween thele  and  their  Ideas,  that  what  Know- 
ledge we  have  of  the  Objects  is  tfrue  and  Real, 
and  not  feign'd  or  Imaginary ',  is  more  than  pro- 
bable :  Our  Knowledge  falls  fhort  indeed,  but 
it  fails  in  Degree  only ;  and  tho'  it  is  Imperfect  ^ 
yet  it  is  not  Falfe  or  delufive. 

Now  that  the  Nature,  and  Attributes,  and 
intrinfick  Qualities  of  fenfible  Objects  are  thus 
far  intirely  agreeable  to  that  external  Appear- 
ance they  make  to  us  by  the  Mediation  of  our 
Ideas,  is  fufficiently  evident  from  this  plain 
Realbn  :  Becaufe  it  was  as  eafy  to  the  Power 
and  Hafdom  of  God,  to  have  contrived  all  our 
Organs  of  Senfation  for  a  juft  and  exact  Per- 
ception of  their  real  true  Nature  ;  as  for  what 
is  Feign' d  only  and  Behjive^  which  is  in  truth 
no  real  Perception  of  them  at  all.  He  could 
as  well  have  adapted  all  our  Faculties  to  the 
real  Nature  of  Things  as  they  Jre  in  them- 
felves,  as  to  what  they  are  Not ;  and  we  may 
reafonably  conclude^  that  this  is  more  agree- 
able 
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able  to  the  Truth  and  Veracity  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  than  to  have  made  us  altogether  for 
Delufion  5  and  put  inch  an  invincible  Deceit 
upon  all  the  Powers  and  Faculties  of  Percep- 
tion which  he  gave  us,  that  we  fhould  have 
no  Real  true  Kriovrledge  of  any  of  their  proper 
Objects,  but  be  deceived  in  every  thing  about 
us. 

Nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  this 
Opinion,  according  to  which  external  Objects 
are  only  the  Occajhnal  Gattjes  of  luch  Affections 
in  us  as  the  Objects  themlelves  have  no  Simi- 
litude of,  nor  any  natural  Relation  to.  For 
no  Thought  is  more  obvious  than  that  every 
thing  fhould  act  according  to  its  refpective 
Nature  ;  and  if  lb,  then  they  muft  operate 
upon  our  Senies  according  to  their  own  intrin- 
fick  Qualities ;  and  our  Senfations  of  them,  as 
far  as  they  reach,  muft  be  juft,  and  agreeable 
to  what  the  Objefts  are  in  themlelves.  But 
this  Opinion  mult  iuppofe  that  God  Sufpendx 
the  real  Nature  and  intrinfick  Powers  of  every 
Agent,  and  miraculoufly  interpofes  in  every 
act  of  theirs,  to  alter  thole  Effecls  which  they 
are  naturaly  difpefed  to  produce,  into  fome 
others  quite  different  from  them,  or  above  their 
Power  of  Afting.  Thus  all  Objects  without 
us  muft  operate  upon  us  by  Qualities  and  At- 
tributes quite  different  from  what  they  are 
realy  endued  with  •  they  muft  affect  us  in  a 
manner  bey  zoA  61  any  Power  of  Act- 

ing 
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ing  that  is  in  them ;  and  we  may  as  well  fup- 
pole  that  nothing  may  aft  upon  lomething. 

However  Perfons  may  for  Argument 
fake,  or  out  of  any  Affe&ation  of  Singularity, 
abet  this  Error  ;  yet  they  can't  forbear  fufpect- 
ing  it  to  be  luch  when  they  confider,  that  all 
external  fenfible  Objefts  have  univerfaly  the 
fame  uniform  Effects  upon  all  Men's  Senfes, 
and  at  all  times,  when  they  are  equaly  dif- 
poled  :  This  muft  incline  them  to  believe,  that 
as  far  as  external  Objects  do  affect  us,  they  do 
it  truly  according  to  their  own  intrinfick  Na- 
ture and  our's  ;  and  that  if  our  Organs  wrere 
more  nicely  difpofed,  and  our  Faculties  more 
curious  and  perfect,  all  farther  Impreffions  of 
external  Objects  upon  us,  would  be  juft  and 
real ;  and  itill  more  exact  and  complete  Re- 
prefentations  of  their  true  Nature  and  Elfence. 

3.  A  t  h  1  r  d  thing  neceffary  to  be  premifed, 
and  of  no  fmall  Confequence  towards  remov- 
ing infinite  Confufion  out  of  our  way  of 'Think- 
ing ;  and  towards  a  clear  and  diftinct  Proce- 
dure of  our  Under  Handing  in  the  attainment 
of  true  Knowledge  is ;  that  the  Word  Idea,  ac- 

O  7  ... 

cording  to  its  genuine  and  proper  Signification, 
Ihould  be  limited  and  confined  to  our  fimple 
Senlations  only,  and  to  the  various  Alterations 
and  Combinations  of  them  bv  the  pure  Intel- 
led.  Whenever  the  Word  is  apply'd  to  the 
Operations  of  our  Mind  ;  cr  to  thele  confidered 
4  in 
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in  Conjunction  with  any  of  thofe  Ideas  of  Sen- 
fation  on  which  they  operate,  it  is  uied  in  a 
very  Looje  and  Improper  Manner  ;  and  the  cal- 
ling them  all  Ideas  indifferently,  and  in  the 
fame  propriety  and  itrictnefs  of  Speech  with- 
out diftin&ion,  hath  evidently  tended  to  the 
amufing  and  perplexing  the  Underftanding ; 
and  no  way  contributed  to  the  improvement 
and  enlargement  of  our  Knowledge. 

Thus  the  laying  down  the  Ideas  of  Senfe- 
tion  and  Refaction  to  be  Alike  the  Original 
Sources  and  Foundation  of  all  our  Knowledge, 
is  one  great  and  fundamental  Error  which  runs 
thro'  moft  of  the  Difcourfes  and  Eflays  of  our 
modern  Writers  of  Logicks  and  Metaphyficks. 
Nothing  is  more  true  in  Fact,  than  that  we 
have  no  Ideas  but  of  fenfible  Objects ;  upon  thele 
it  is  that  the  Mind  begins  to  exert  all  its  Opera- 
tions ;  of  which  we  have  a  Conjcioujhefs  indeed ; 
but  cannot  frame  to  our  felves  the  leaft  Idea 
or  Reiemblance  of  them,  abftractedly  from  thofe 
Objects  upon  which  they  operate.  We  are 
Confcious  to  our  felves  of  the  two  chief  Opera- 
tions of  the  Mind,  Thinking  and  Willing ;  as 
alfo  of  the  leveral  Modes  of  them,  Remembrance  y 
Dijcerningj  Rea/oning,  Judging,  Knowledge,  Faithy 
6tc.  But  let  any  Man  look  into  himielf,  and 
try  whether  he  can  find  there  any  Idea  of 
'Thinking  or  Willing  intirely  feparate  and  ab- 
ftra&ed  from  any  thing  to  be  thought  of  or 
willed  \  or  filch  as  he  doth  of  a  Tree  or  an  Horfe ; 

and 
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and  he  will  loon  be  convinced  of  the  miftake 
of  expreffing  all  thele  Operations  by  the  Word 
Idea. 

I T  is  plain  that  thinking  and  Willing,  with 
all  the  various  Modes  of  them,  are  not  Ideas ; 
but  the  Actions  and  Workings  of  the  Intellect 
upon  Ideas,  firft  lodged  in  the  Imagination  for 
that  purpofe ;  and  neceflarily  to  be  confidered 
as  antecedent  to  any  llich  Operations,  When 
thefe  are  firft  laid  down  as  the  only  Ground- 
work and  Materials  of  all  our  Knowledge,  then 
the  various  Operations  of  the  Mind  upon  them 
come  naturaly  to  be  confidered  j  but  not  as  a 
new  Set  of  Lkjs,  as  if  the  Operations  of  the  Mind 
were  to  be  their  own  Ideas,  and  exerciied  up- 
on Them/elves :  And  that  likewife  not  imme- 
diately, but  by  the  Mediation  of  Ideas,  as  it 
is  in  fenfible  Objects,  which  is  grofly  ablurd. 
Nothing  is  properly  an  Ith.i  but  what  ftands  in 
the  Mind  ibr  an  Image  or  Repreientation  of 
fomething  which  is  not  in  it  \  the  thing  muft 
be  without  us  5  and  becaufe  it  cannot  itielf 
enter,  the  Likene/s  of  it  only  is  conveyed  thro' 
the  Senles  into  the  Imagination  5  which  is  by 
Nature  dilpoied  for  receiving  and  retaining  the 
Impreflion.  But  it  is  not  io  with  the  Ope- 
rations of  the  Mind,  which  are  themfelves 
within  us  originaly  ;  and  are  not  known  merely 
by  any  Similitude  or  Reprefentation  of  them 
in  the  Imagination. 

F  This 
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This  is  inftead  of  many  Arguments  to 
fhew  the  great  miftake  and  abiurdity  of  that 
Expreflion  Ideas  of  Reflection  ;  fince  we  neither 
have  nor  can  have  Ideas,  pertinently  fpeaking, 
of  any  thing  but  what  is  external  to  the  Mind  5 
and  which  can  enter  into  it  no  other  way  than 
by  Similitude  only,  or  Repreientation  of  itfelf. 
So  that  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  we  do  not 
conceive  the  Operations  of  our  Minds  by  the 
Help  or  Mediation  of  any  Ideas  which  are 
iubftituted  in  their  ftead;  but  that  we  have 
an  immediate  Confcioujhefs  of  the  Operations 
themfelves ;  as  being  already  within  us,  and 
effentialy  belonging  to  our  very  Make  and 
Frame. 

But  if  Men  mull:  have  all  the  Operations 
of  our  Minds  to  be  Ideas,  and  will  right  or 
wrong  call  them  by  that  Name  ;  yet  'tis  plain 
they  would  be  neither  Dire:},  nor  Simple,  nor 
Immediate,  nor  Origirmt  The  very  Word  Reflecti- 
on would  even  thus  fpeak  them  to  be  only  Secon- 
dary Ideas  ;  for  the  Truth  is  this :  Firft  there  is 
a  direct  and  immediate  Fiezv  of  the  Intellect  up- 
on the  Ideas  of  Senfation  ;  from  thence,  by  an 
immediate  Conlcioulheis,  it  obferves  its  own 
Motions  and  jlctions  and  Manner  of  operating 
upon  thcie  Ideas ;  then  forms  to  itfelf  the 
belt.  Conceptions  it  can  of  thofe  Operations; 
not  Jhfirattedly,  but  in  Conjunction  with  thole 

Objects, 
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Objects,  or  rather  Ideas  of  them,  which  its  O- 
perations  were  exercifed  upon. 

S  o  that  all  the  Operations  of  the  Mind  ne- 
ceffarily  preiuppoie  Ideas  of  Senfation  as  prior 
Materials  for  them  to  work  upon  5  and  with- 
out which  the  Mind  could  not  have  operated 
at  all ;  no,  nor  have  had  even  a  Confcioulhefs 
of  itsfelf,  or  of  its  own  Being  :  Inlbmuch  that 
it  never  could  have  exerted  one  Act  of  Think- 
ing, if  it  had  not  been  firft  provided  with  ibme 
of  thele  to  think  upon  ;  and  this  the  compound 
Word  Conjcioiifnefs  plainly  imports.  As  we 
could  have  had  no  Notion  of  Sight,  without 
fome  outward  Object  to  exercife  the  Eye  up- 
on ;  lb  the  pure  Intellect  could  have  no  No- 
tion or  Confciouiheis  of  any  one  of  its  Ope- 
rations, without  fome  precedent  Idea  in  the 
Imagination  for  it  to  work  upon.  And  again, 
as  the  Eye  can  iurvev  the  whole  beautiful 
Range  of  vifible  Beings,  but  hath  no  Power 
to  caft  one  direct  Glance  upon  itfelf ;  lb  the 
Soul  of  Man  can  take  a  View  of  all  the  inex- 
hauflible  Store  ci  Ideas  trealured  up  in  the 
Imagination,  bv  a  Direct  Ace ;  but  cannot  have 
the  leaft  direct  or  reflex  Idea  of  itielf,  or 
any  of  its  Operations.  I  might  add  to  this, 
that  we  are  (b  far  from  having  any  Immediate, 
Simple,  or  Original  Ideas  of  the  Operations  cf 
our  Mind,  that  all  the  IJcjs  we  attempt  to 
form  of  the  Manner  of  its  Acting  and  the 
Expreffions  we  ule  for  it  are  borrowed  from 

F  2  Senfation; 
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Senfation  ;    as  will  more  fully   appear  here- 
after. 

As  the  Mind  can  have  no  DireB  and  Imme- 
diate View  of  its  own  Operations,  lb  neither 
can  it  have  any  True  and  :P  roper  Ideas  of  them  ; 
and  the  Affectation  of  calling  thefe  by  the  name 
Ideas,  and  holding  them  to  be  equaly  fimple 
and  original  with  thofe  of  Senfation,  is  the  firft 
fatal  Step  which  is  uiualy  made  out  of  the  way, 
to  miflead  the  Underftanding  in  its  fearch  after 
Truth  ;  and  from  that  time  forward  Men  wan- 
der up  and  down  in  a  Labyrinth  of  Ideas  with- 
out the  leaft  Progrels  towards  the  Attainment 
of  any  folid  and  iubftantial  Knowledge. 

When  the  Ideas  of  Senfation  and  Reflec- 
tion are  firft  laid  down  indifferently  for  the 
Groundwork,  then  Men  run  endleft  Divifions 
upon  them  ;  then  come  on  Compound  Ideas  of 
both  together  ;  Ideas  of  Simple  Modes  ;  Ideas  of 
Mix'd  Modes ;  Ideas  of  ^Primary  and  Secondary 
Qualities  ;  Ideas  of  Relations  ;  Ideas  oiQaJjions  ; 
Ideas  of  <Power ;  Ideas  of  Caufes  and  EffeBs ; 
Ideas  of  Virtues  and  Vices ;  in  fhort  every  thing 
muft  be  ranged  under  lbme  Head  or  other  of 
Ideas :  Tho*  it  be  a  Scheme  as  precarious  and  as 
void  of  any  Foundation  in  Nature  as  Ariftotle's 
Predicaments,  but  much  more  perplexed  and 
confounding ;  and  thus  they  go  on  till  their 
Heads  are  lb  fill'd  and  impregnated  with  them, 
that  they  turn  every  thing  into  Ideas  that 
4  comes 
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comes  in  their  way,  infomuch  that  they  can 
neither  think  nor  fpeak  without  them. 

Ta  k  e  a  Sample  of  this  profound  Ideal  Wii- 
dom  out  of  one  of  the  moil:  celebrated  Au- 
thors of  this  Strain  ;  Would  you  know  what 
(Power  is  ?  The  Anfwer  is,  fhat  it  is  a  com- 
pound Idea  in  the  Mind  which  it  hath  received  both 
from  Senjation  and  Reflection ;  that  is  to  lay  in 
plain  Language,  it  is  fomething  we  know  by 
our  Senfes  and  our  Rea/on.  But  how  comes 
any  thing  like  it  into  the  Mind  at  all  ?  Thus ; 
The  Mind  being  every  Day  injormed,  by  the  Senfes, 
of  the  Alterations  of  thofe  Jim  fie  Ideas  it  olferves 
in  things  without',  and  taking  notice  how  one 
comes  to  an  end,  and  ceafes  to  be,  and  another  be- 
gins to  exif,  which  was  not  before ;  reflecting  aljo 
on  -what  fajfes  within  itjelf,  and  'objerving  a 
conftant  Change  of  its  Ideas,  Jometimes  by  the  Im- 
frejfon  of  Gutward  Objects  on  the  Senfes,  and  Jome- 
times by  the  Determination  of  its  own  Choice  ; 
concluding  from  what  it  hath  Jo  confiantly  objerved 
to  have  been,  that  the  like  Changes  will  for  the 
future  be  made,  in  the  Jame  things,  by  like  A- 
gents,  and  by  the  like  Ways ;  conjiders  in  one  thing 
the  QoJJibility  of  having  any  of  its  Jimfle  Ideas 
changed,  and  in  another  the  :PoJfbility  of  mak- 
ing that  Change-,  and  Jo  comes  by  that  Idea  we 
call  \Power. 

Wh  a  t  a  Trcafure  of  Wifdom  is  here  un- 
locked, and  laid  open  to  the  View  of  ignorant 
F  3  Novices ! 
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Novices !  After  reading  that  long  Defcription, 
let  any  Man  look  into  his  own  Mind  and  ob- 
ierve  whether  he  doth  not  know  as  little  of 
the  true  Nature  of  Power  as  he  did  before ; 
befides  that  it  all  along  grofly  iuppofes  Ideas 
to  be  in  the  Things  Without  us,  which  are 
only  in  our  ielves,  and  not  in  the  Objects. 
There  is  no  more  in  it  all  than  this  in  plain 
Language ;  becauie  we  obferve  the  things 
without  us  change,  and  we  find  the  Mind 
changes ;  therefore  we  infer,  there  muft  be  fome- 
thing  able  to  make  and  to  fufTer  that  Change  ; 
and  thus,  lays  he,  we  conceive  Power,  which  is 
an  Idea  of  Senjaticn  and  Reflection.  Whereas 
realy  nothing  can  carry  the  Mind  faither  from 
a  true  Notion  of  Power,  and  particularly  from 
the  infinite  Power  of  God,  with  whom  there 
is  no  Variabhnefs  or  Shadow  of  Change. 

If  it  be  replied,  that  we  form  an  Idea  even 
of  the  Power  of  God,  as  is  above  defcribed  ; 
then  I  ask,  what  becomes  of  the  greateft  In- 
ftance  of  his  Power,  that  of  Creation,  which  is 
no  Change  but  a  Production  out  of  Nothing;  ? 
Upon  that  refined  and  abftracted  Notion  of 
Power  we  muft  ridiculoufly  fuppole,  that  there 
was  a  tPajjioe  Power  in  the  Creature  to  be  made 
before  it  had  a  Being  ;  and  an  Jflkivt  Power  in 
the  Creator  to  make  it :  And  in  fhort  that  God 
hath  no  Power  at  all  of  Creation,  and  can  only 
change  all  which  Before  had  a  Being,    and  a 
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pafllve  Power  in  them  to  be  changed.  It  is 
not  ftrange  that  young  Students  fhould  be 
amufed  and  dazzled  with  fuch  paint  and  glit- 
tering outfide  of  Knowledge  :  but  it  mayjuftly 
be  wondered  at,  that  Men  of  Progreis  in  Years 
and  Learning  fhould  be  lb  pleas'd  and  delighted 
with  this  empty  Noile  and  gingling  of  Ideas  ; 
that  they  cannot  be  too  lavifh  in  their  Admi- 
ration, and  Praifes,  and  Recommendation  of 
fuch  Syftems  as  draw  them  out  into  great 
lengths,  without  any  real  and  iolid  Improve- 
ment of  human  Underftanding  at  the  bottom. 

Nor  laftly  have  we,  properly  ipeaking, 
any  Idea  of  Vain  as  our  mod:  celebrated  Idea- 
lifts  aflert  we  have ;  for  if  we  had,  we  fhould 
not  diicern  the  Pain  Itjilf  either  of  Body  or 
Mind,  but  the  Idea  of  it :  It  is  enough  and 
too  much  that  we  have  an  immediate  inter- 
nal Senfation  or  Feeling  of  bodily  Pain,  and  a 
Confcioufnefs  of  Anguiin  or  Pain  in  the  Mind  ; 
and  confequently  the  moft  apt  way  of  expref- 
fing  it  is  that  by  which  we  find  it  affect 
us.  The  very  lame  may  be  laid  of  -Pleafurc 
both  of  Body  and  Mind  ;  for  it"  we  had  the 
Idea  only  of  Pleafure  within  us,  we  could  not 
have  the  Subffance  or  Reality  of  it;  becaufe 
Both  could  not  be  within  us  at  the  lame  time 
(as  I  have  before  obferved  concerning  the  O- 
perations  of  the  Mind  )  and  thus  our  Kappi- 
nefs  would  not  be  true  and  real,  but  falfe  and 
dclufive.      Therefore  it  is  better  to  lav  afidc 

F  4  that 
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that  affected  way  of  exprefling  thefe  by  the 
Word  Idea,  and  fpcak  of  them  as  of  internal 
Scniations  or  Affections  of  the  Body  or  Mind, 
which  we  perceive  and  are  Conjcious  of  with- 
out the  Mediation  of  any  Ideas. 

I  might  thus  run  thro'  all  thofe  things 
which  Men  affect  to  cxprefs  by  Ideas,  beyond 
thofe  of  Seniation,  and  fhew  how  very  unaptly 
and  improperly  the  Word  is  apply'd  to  them  ; 
not  without  great  Confufion  and  Detriment  to 
the  Progrefs  of  our  Underftanding  in  the  Pur- 
fuit  of  Knowledge.  After  all,  we  have  no 
Idea  of  any  thing  but  of  external  fenfible  Ob- 
jects j  and  when  once  we  pafs  the  Ideas  of  Sen- 
i  at  ion,  the  Word  is  ever  after  Equivocal,  and 
of  an  uncertain  Meaning;.  And  therefore  it 
were  well  that  we  could  fix  it  here  once  for  all ; 
and  never  applv  it  to  other  things,  but  rather 
exprcls  them  by  thofe  Words  which  ob- 
tained in  the  World,  before  the  Word  Idea 
ufurped  upon  them,  and  thruft  them  out  of 
life ;  luch  as  Notice,  or  Ccr;:efticv,  or  Jppre- 
benjion,  or  Confc'wufmfs,  or  by  fbme  other  Term 
of  this  Sort,  which  may  diftinguifh  this  Kind 
of  Knowledge  from  that  which  we  have  of 
external  Objects  by  their  internal  Ideas. 
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Of  our  Idea  of  Spirit,    and  of  God  in 
particular. 

I  A  M  now  come  to  what  is  a  yet  greater 
Refinement  of  this  Ideal  Knowledge; 
namely,  That  we  have  the  cleareft  Idea  of 
a&ive  Power  from  our  Idea  of  Sprit,  and  not 
from  Matter  j  becaufe  Matter  hath  only  a  ^Paf 
Jive  Power,  that  is  a  Power  not  of  Acting 
itfelf,  but  of  fufferingthe  active  Power.  This 
Spirit,  according  to  the  Standard  and  Oracle  of 
Ideas  in  our  Age,  is  a  Thinking  Sub  fiance ;  which 
he  labours  to  ihew  may  be  Matter  for  ought 
we  know  •  fo  that  according  to  him  we  have 
our  Idea  of  active  Power  from  fpiritual  Mat- 
ter, or  from  a  Material  Spirit :  Thus  hath  he 
confounded  the  Ufe  of  Words  and  the  received 
Way  of  Thinking  and  Speaking  ;  fince  by  Sp- 
rit is  ever  underftood  fomething  that  is  not 
Matter. 

As  fhameful  an  Abfurdity,  and  palpable 
Contradiction  as  this  appears  at  firft  Sight,  yet 
it  is  plain  to  be  feen  in  that  Author,  and  open 
to  every  confidering  Reader.  It  is  impoffible 
for  us  to  have  an  Idea  of  Active  Power  in  any 
Degree,  if  we  mult  have  it  only  from  an  Im- 
material Subltance,  of  which  we  have  no  Idea 

at 
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at  all ;  nor  indeed  a  Conception  of  any  one 
Operation  of  it  independent  of  Matter  or  ma- 
terial Organs  \  in  Conjunction  with  which  the 
Spirit  of  Man  exerts  all  its  Operations.  The 
truth  is  thus;  we  obferve  fiich  Effects  with 
regard  to  things  material  and  fenfible,  as  we 
conclude  cannot  proceed  from  any  inherent 
Power  in  themielves ;  and  therefore  we  rightly 
infer  there  muft  be  fome  other  Beings  Not  ma- 
teriel which  have  the  Power  of  producing  fuch 
Effects  ;  tho*  fuch  Beings  are  utterly  im- 
perceptible to  us,  and  we  have  no  Idea  of  them 
properly  fpeaking.  So  that  we  come  to  our 
Knowledge  of  Power,  not  from  any  Direct 
Knowledge  or  Idea  we  have  of  Spirit ;  but 
intirely  from  our  Reafoning  upon  fenfible 
Objects. 

Ik  purfuance  of  a  long  Chain  of  Ideas, 
Men  have  preiumed  in  the  Face  of  common 
Senfe  and  Reafon,  to  lay  down  this  monftrous 
Pofition  magifterialy  and  with  great  Pofitive- 
riefs.  That  we  have  as  clear  and  difiincl  an  Idea 
of  Spirit,  as  we  have  of  Body,  The'fhorteft  way 
to  confute  this  Abfurdity  is,  what  the  Philo- 
fopher  took,  with  him  who  denied  there  was 
any  fuch  thing  as  Motion  ;  by  riling  up  and 
walking  before  him.  So  I  would  place  a  hu- 
man Body  before  the  Eyes  of  any  one  who 
maintains  this  Affert ion,  and  then  require  him 
to  place  a  Spirit  before  my  Eye?. 

But 
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But  inftead  of  this,  by  the  magical  Vir- 
tue of  Ideas,  he  will  call  a  Mift  before  you, 
and  fay,  That  you  can  conceive  thinking  and 
Willing  as  eafily  as  you  do  Ext  en  Ron  and  the 
Cohejion  of  the  lblid  Parts  in  Matter.  Suppofe 
this  true,  which  is  abfolutely  falfe,  That  we 
have  as  clear  and  diftinct.  Ideas  of  Thinking  or 
Willing  (which  are  each  of  them  in  Man,  one 
and  the  fame  united  Act  of  a  material  and 
immaterial  Subftance  in  Conjunction )  as  we 
have  of  Extenfion  and  Cohefion :  Yet  how- 
doth  this  give  us  any  Idea  of  the  Operations  of 
a  ^Pure  Spirit^  acting  intirely  independent  of 
and  ieparate  from  Matter  ?  No  doubt  a  pure 
Spirit  hath  (Perfections  anfwerable  to  that  rfhink- 
ing  and  Willing  in  us,  which  are  performed  by 
the  Help  of  material  Organs  •  but  we  can  no 
way  difcern  of  what  kind  they  are  in  them- 
felves. 

Grant  it  to  be  true,  7%at  we  perceive  not 
the  Nature  ^Extension  clearer  than  we 
do  that  o/Thinking;  yet  we  do  not  per- 
ceive the  Knowledge  of  a  Spirit  io  clearly  as  we 
do  that  of  Thinking^  which  is  Our  way  of 
Knowledge  :  Nay  we  do  not  ^Perceive  it  at  all, 
and  that  is  the  Reafon  why  we  Conceive  it 
and  fpeak  of  it  by  that  Thinking  and  Willing 
we  rind  in  our  felves. 

The 
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The  Ground  of  the  Fallacy  which  deceives 
in  all  this  reafoning  is,  that  Thinkings  which  ex- 
prcfTes  what  we  know  by  a  confcioulhefs  of  it 
in  our  felves,  is  every  where  confounded  with 
the  Knowledge  of  a  pure  Spirit,  of  which  we 
have  no  direct  immediate  Idea  or  confcioulhefs 
at  all :  And  the  Inference  made  is  this ;  Be- 
caufe  we  perceive  thinking  as  clearly  as  we  do 
Extenfioiiy  therefore  we  conceive  what  Know- 
ledge is  in  a  pure  Spirit,  as  clearly  as  we  do 
Extenfion.  Whereas,  we  are  fure  that  what- 
ever the  manner  of  knowing  is  in  pure  Spirits, 
it  is  no  more  performed  by  Thinking,  than 
their  Motion  is  by  Walking,  or  Running,  or 
Flying.  Their  way  of  Knowledge  cannot  be 
of  the  fame  kind  with  our  Thinking,  which  is 
fucceifive,  and  by  the  concurrence  of  material 
Organs ;  and  is  accordingly  ever  performed  to 
more  or  lefs  Advantage,  as  thefe  Organs  are 
better  or  worfe  difpofed  :  They  are  foon  relaxed 
and  tired  by  the  labour  of  Thought  and  Atten- 
tion, and  muft  be  conftantly  wound  up  a-new 
by  Reft  or  Sleep  ;  a  Diftemper  puts  the  whole 
Machine  out  of  frame,  and  lb  ruffles,  and  even 
overturns  it,  as  to  fpoil  all  our  fober  Thinking, 
and  change  it  into  Raving  and  Madnefs ;  and 
if  the  fibres  and  veffels  of  the  Brain  are  intirely 
obstructed,  as  in  an  apopledick  Fit,  we  can- 
not think  at  all. 

What  an  extravagant  Thought  is  it  then 
to     imagine    that  a  pure  Spirit  Thinks?    It 

Knows 
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Knows  indeed,  but  we  know  not  How  ;  to  be 
fure  not  by  playing  upon  a  fet  of  material 
Strings,  exquifitely  contrived  and  wrought  up 
into  a  curious  Contexture  of  bodily  Parts  for 
that  purpole  ;  according  to  the  prevailing  mi- 
ftaken  conception  of  the  manner  of  our  Spirit's 
Thinking  within  us ;  that  is,  only  In  the  Body, 
and  not  by  a  neceffary  Co-operation  with  it ;  as 
if  Matter  were  not  as  EJJential  to  our  manner 
of  Knowledge  by  Thinking,  as  Spirit. 

The  fame  Argument  for  the  proof  of  that 
ridiculous  Pofition,  T'hat  we  have  as  char  and 
dijiinti  an  Idea  of  Spirit  as  we  have  of  Body,  is 
varied  thus ;  A  f olid  extended  Sub  fiance  is  as  hard 
to  be  conceived^  as  a  thinking  immaterial 'Sub ft  a  nee, 
lay  the  Alferters  of  it.  How  great  a  Solecilm 
and  Contradiction  a  thinking  bnmaterial  Sub- 
Jiance  is,  we  have  already  feen  ;  but  letting  that 
pals,  lure  we  know  more  of  bodily  Subftance, 
than  we  do  of  fpiritual.  For  we  know  by  a 
Direfi  and  proper  Idea,  that  Extenfion  is  a 
Quality  elfential  to  Body  •  but  we  are  fo  far 
from  knowing  whether  a  pure  Spirit  be  Ex- 
tended or  no,  that  there  is  no  one  elfential 
Quality  of  it  which  we  do  know  by  any  Direct 
and  Proper  Idea  at  all,  or  by  any  Conception 
whatfoever,  as  it  is  In  its  own  Xature.  There 
is  an  ambiguity  in  the  Word  Subftance,  which 
they  overlook ;  the  Word  is  applied  to  a  pure 
Spirit  Indirectly  only  •  and  if  we  would  exprefs 
ourfelves  in  ftricl  propriety  when  we  fpeak  of 
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Spirit,  we  mufl  lay  afide  that  Word,  and  fub- 
ftitute  the  Word  Being  inftead  of  it. 

I  t  is  granted  that  we  have  no  clear  Idea 
of  bodily  Subftance  ;  but  iiirely  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  having  no  Clear  Idea  of  a 
thing,  and  having  no  direct,  proper  Idea  Jt  all 
of  it,  in  any  degree.  We  have  no  clear  Idea 
of  Spirit,  lay  they  ;  but  have  they  any  Idea  at 
all  of  it  but  what  is  borrow'd,  and  what  we 
are  compell'd  to  place  Inftead  of  it  ?  When  we 
attempt  to  frame  to  our  felves  any  tPcfitive  Idea 
of  Spirit,  we  do  it  from  matter  refin'd  and  ex- 
alted to  the  greateft  degree  that  falls  within  the 
compals  of  our  Obfervation  ;  which  yet  hath 
no  more  in  it  of  the  Real  Nature  of  a  pure  Spi- 
rit, than  a  lump  of  Led,  or  than  Thinking 
hath  of  its  way  and  manner  of  Knowing. 

Common  Senfe  and  Reafon,  to  thofe 
who  will  uie  them  in  a  plain  way,  make  it  evi- 
dent, that  we  have  no  Immediate  or  Direfi 
Idea  or  Perception  of  Spirit,  or  any  of  its  Ope- 
rations, as  we  have  of  Body  and  its  Qualities. 
And  becaufe  we  are  lure  we  can  have  no  iuch 
Idea  of  it  in  this  Liie  ;  therefore  we  are  natu- 
raly  led  to  expreis  it  by  a  Negative,  and  call  it 
an  Immaterial  Subftance  ;  that  is,  lbmething 
which  hath  a  Beings  but  is  not  Matter  ;  lbme- 
thing that  /j,  but  is  not  any  thing  we  directly 
know  ;  and  for  want  of  any  direft  and  politive 
Idea  of  it,  we  conceive  and  exprefs  it  after  the 
4  beft 
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bell  manner  we  can ;  faying  it  is  Something 
which  -thinks  and  Wills,  becaule  we  obferve 
thefe  to  be  the  Operations  of  an  united  Body 
and  Spirit  in  our  felves,  and  the  greateft  Per- 
fections of  our  reafonable  Nature  5  and  conie- 
quently,  the  fitteft  to  reprefent  the  inconcei- 
vable Operations  of  a  Being  which  is  all  Spirit: 
Tho'  nothing  is  plainer,  than  that  it  neither 
thinks  or  wills  as  we  do  ;  and  that  thefe  are  in 
themfelves  as  unapt  to  exhibit  to  us  the  Real 
Manner  of  Knowledge  in  a  pure  Spirit,  as  an  hu- 
man Body  is  to  reprefent  its  Subftance. 

Could  any  one  have  imagined,  that  by  a 
dextrous  jumble  of  Ideas,  Men  fliould  go  about 
to  make  us  believe,  that  We  hove  as  clear  and 
diftinci  an  Idea  of  God,  as  we  have  of  Man  :  and 
that  We  are  as  ignorant  of  the  EJJence  of  a  ^Pebble 
or  a  Fly,  as  we  are  of  the  EJJence  of  God?  Do  we 
not  know  by  direct  and  proper  Ideas,  that  it  is 
of  the  EiTence  of  a  Pebble,  to  be  Extended,  Hard, 
and  Heavy  ?  And  of  a  Fly,  to  have  a  fort  of 
animal  Life  and  Motion  by  the  fluttering  of 
its  Wings  ?  And  do  we  know  fo  much  of  the 
Effence  of  God  by  any  direct  Idea  or  Know- 
ledge whatever  ?  And  will  any  Man  alTert  we 
are  as  ignorant  of  the  EJJence  of  a  Thing,  of 
which  we  know  many  elfential  Properties  by 
Direct  Ideas ;  as  we  are  of  the  EiTence  of  a 
Being,  none  of  whofe  eflential  Properties  we 
are  able  to  obtain  any  Idea  of,  as  they  are  in 
their  own  Nature  ;  and  of  which  we  can  form 
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Analogical  Conceptions  only?  Again,  Do  we 
not  know  it  to  be  of  the  Effence  of  a  Man  to 
be  compoied  of  Soul  and  Body,  and  to  Think 
by  the  operation  of  thele  two  effential  Parts  in 
conjunction  ?  And  have  we  any  direct  Notion 
or  Idea  of  the  Effence  of  God,  how  it  differs 
from  Matter;  and  after  what  manner  his 
Knowledge  is  performed  ?  Do  we  not  know 
that  it  is  effential  to  a  Man,  a  Fly,  and  a 
Pebble  to  be  Finite  ;  and  have  we  not  a  direct, 
and  immediate,  and  clear  Idea  of  this  Finite- 
nefs  ?  But  have  we  any  Aftual  Idea  of  Infinity 
at  all  ?  We  have  no  pofitive  Idea  of  Infinity, 
and  therefore  we  exprels  it  by  a  negative,  With- 
out End;  tho'  what  it  is  to  be  without  Begin- 
ning and  End  we  know  not :  We  never  can 
enlarge  our  Thoughts  lb  far,  but  we  may  carry 
them  farther ;  and  therefore  can  never  reach 
Infinity,  which  hath  no  bounds ;  when  we  have 
enlarged  our  Thoughts  to  the  utmoft  of  our 
Capacity,  we  are  as  far  from  any  AAual  ^Pojitive 
Idea  of  Infinity,  as  when  we  firft  began. 

If  it  is  here  objected,  That  in  the  above  AC- 
fertion  by  Effence  is  not  meant  the  EJpntial-Pro^ 
ferties,  but  the  hitima  Subflantia  or  Siibftratum 
of  thole  Properties  \  I  anfwer,  that  as  far  as  we 
directly  know  the  effential  Properties  of  any 
Subftance,  fo  far  we  have  a  direct  knowledge 
of  the  Subftance  Itfelf:  And  if  we  had  a  direct 
knowledge  of 'All  the  effential  Properties  of  any 
Subftance,  we  ihould  have  an  Adequate  know- 
ledge 
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ledge  of  that  Subftance  ;  for  iurely  if  there  be 
any  meaning  in  Words,  the  knowing  any  of 
the  eflential  Properties  of  a  Thing,  is  knowing 
So  much  of  its  very  Subftance  or  Effence. 

All  that  I  obferved  of  Spirit  in  general, 
mufi:  be  true  of  the  Divine  Nature  in  a  more 
eminent  degree.  Thofe  Attributes  and  Perfec- 
tions in  God  which  we  are  now  under  a  neceflity 
of  conceiving  by  that  thinking  and  Willing  in  us, 
and  by  the  various  modes  of  them,  which  are 
all  performed  by  help  of  material  Organs,  do 
vaftly  more  tranfcend  the  greateft  Perfections 
in  the  higheft  Order  of  created  Beings  ;  than 
theirs  do  thofe  that  are  in  Man.  And  if  we  do 
but  confider  how  far  even  thole  Angelic  Per- 
fections are  probably  removed  from  all  com- 
munication with  Matter,  or  dependence  upon 
it ;  we  fhall  then  perceive  that  our  Thinking 
and  Willing,  performed  in  effential  Conjunction 
with  Matter,  are  but  a  very  feint  and  diftant 
Analogy,  for  conceiving  the  Otherwi/e  utterly 
inconceivable  and  Correfpondent  Perfections  of 
God. 

Properly  fpeaking,  we  have  no  Idea  of 
God ;  infomuch  that  we  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  his  very  Exigence,  not  from  any  Idea 
we  have  of  him,  or^  from  any  direct  Intuition 
of  the  Intellect ;  but  from  the  obfervation 
and  reafbning  of  the  Mind  upon  the  Ideas 
of  Senlation  ;  that  is,  from  our  reafoning  upon 
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the  works  of  this  vifible  Creation ;  and  for  want 
of  any  Simple  and  Direft  Idea  of  him,  we  from 
thence  form  to  our  felves  an  indirect,  Analogous, 
and  very  complex  Notion  of  Him. 

God   is  in  himfelf  Simple  and  Vncompound- 
edy    and  if  we  had  any  direct  and  pofitive  Idea 
of  him,  this  would  be  lb  likewiie  •    and  there- 
fore wrhen  Men  Attempt  to  form  any  Simple 
Idea  of  him,  they  do  it  by  a  figurative  one  of 
tranfcendent  Light,  or  vifible  Glory  of  the  Sun: 
But  becaufe  we  have  no  Idea  of  him,    as  he  is 
in  his  own  uncompounded  EfTence,    we  con- 
ceive him  the  beft  we  can  by  a  very  complex 
Notion ;  by  removing  from  him  all  the  Imper- 
fections of  the  Creatures ;    and  attributing  to 
him  all  their  Perfections,    and  more  elpecialy 
thole  of  our  own  Minds.     Not  by  adding  In- 
finity to  each  of  them,  as  Tome  aflert,  which  is 
itielf  a  Negative,    and  therefore  can  make  up 
no  tyojitive    Idea   of   the  liipreme  incompre- 
henfible  Being ;    and  if  it  could,  yet   would 
be  far  from  exhibiting  to  us  any  thing  of  his 
true  Nature  and   EfTence,    as  he  is  In  Hi?njelf. 
For  the  greatelt  Perfections  of  thole  Creatures 
which  fall  within  our  obfervation,  and  thofe  we 
find  in  our  felves  particularly,  are  realy  but  fo 
many  hnperfeBions  when  referred  or  attributed 
to  the  Divine  Nature  as  it  is  in  itielf;    even 
with  the  moll  exalted  meaning  we  can  annex 
to  them  in  their  Literal  and  proper  Acceptation. 

As 
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A  s  for  infiance  ,  the  knowledge  or  con- 
fciouihels  we  have  of  our  owrn  Exiflence  may  con- 
vince us,  that  it  is  a  manner  of  Exiflence  al- 
together unworthy  of  an  Immaterial  Subftance, 
and  much  more  of  the  Divine  Being  :  Let  the 
nature  and  manner  of  his  Exiftence  be  what  it 
will,  to  be  lure  he  doth  not  exifl  according  to 
any  fuch  grofs  Idea  at  all  as  wre  have  of  Exi- 
ftence ;  fo  that  when  we  attribute  to  God  In- 
finite Exiftence,  we  Ipeak  without  Ideas  ;  for 
we  have  no  actual  Idea  of  exifting  infinitely. 
So  when  we  attribute  Duration  to  God,  which 
in  our  notion  of  it  neceflarily  includes  Succefi- 
Son ,  we  attribute  another  Imperfection  of 
the  Creature  to  him  ;  and  when  we  Enlarge 
that  Duration  in  our  Thoughts  as  far  as  we 
are  able,  by  Infinity  added  to  it,  we  are  in 
truth  but  multiplying  and  increasing  fo  many 
Minutes,  and  Hours,  and  Months,  and  Tears 
for  the  Divine  Being  to  laft.  Again,  All  the 
Direct  Idea  or  Conception  we  have  of  <Pozver  is 
that  wrhich  one  Body  hath  over  another  ,  or  at 
beft  that  of  a  Spirit  and  Body  United  and 
acting  in  Conjunction  ;  the  greateft  and  moft 
exalted  Operations  of  which  are  nothing  but 
Weaknefs  and  Imperfection  when  Literaly  at- 
tributed to  God. 

A  N  d  thus  it  is  with  ^Pkafure  and  Happinefs ; 
the  greateft  and  moft  refined  Pleafure  we  are 
capable  of  in  this  Life,  either  in  Body  or  Mind, 
arid  which  we  can  have  any  ^Proper  and  Direct 
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Conception  of,  is  altogether  unworthy  of  God's 
Real  Nature'.  And  when  we  add  Infinity  to  any 
of  our  Plcafures  ;  or  to  fpeak  with  a  plain 
meaning,  when  we  magnify  them  as  far  as  our 
Imagination  can  reach;  we  are  but  enlarging 
and  extending  the  Imperfections  of  a  Creature 
to  a  monftrous  and  boundlefs  Size,  in  order  to 
work  them  up  into  an  Idea  of  him,  who  is  the 
inconceivable  Fountain  of  all  Perfection.  If 
it  is  laid  here  that  we  attribute  all  thefe  to  God 
in  the  JbftraS  only,  and  not  as  they  are  in  I  j, 
the  Observation  is  very  juft;  but  then  it  is 
faying  in  other  Words,  That  they  are  all  of  a 
quite  different  Kind  and  in  a  different  Manner 
in  God,  from  what  they  are  in  the  Creature  ; 
and  In  Him,  fuch  as  we  have  no  Proper  Con- 
ception or  Idea  of. 

That   there  are  Incomprehensible    (Perfec- 
tions in  the  Divine  Nature  Anfioerabk  to  what 

'I'Gzuer,  and  IVifdom,  and  Gcodnefs  are  in  us ; 
and  whereof  thefe  things  in  us  are  but  the  di- 
ftant  only,  and  feint,  tho'  \true  Refemblances, 
is  natural  and  eafy  to  conceive ;  and  no  way 
unbecoming  the  Divine  Nature,  or  any  way 
injurious  to  it.  But  that  his  Power  fhould  be 
conceived  as  an  ability  to  Change  things  infinite- 
ly, or  by  any  other  direct  Idea  we  have  of 
Power  ;  That  his  JVifdom  fhould  be  Infinite 
thinking)  which  is  perform'd  not  without  the 
labour  and  working  of  our  Brain;  that  his 
Goodnefs  fhould  be  conceiv'd  by  adding  Infinity 

to 
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to  our  moft  commendable  Qajjions  or  Jff ac- 
tions ;  which  are  all  of  them  fo  many  different 
movements  only  of  our  bodily  Organs  in  con- 
junction with  the  Soul ;  or  by  infinite  Regula- 
tion of  like  Paffions  with  ours.  I  fey,  the  ad- 
ding Infinity  to  thefe,  or  to  any  other  Terms 
which  exprefs  Perfections  of  ours,  natural  or 
moral,  in  their  Literal  Sence ;  or  the  multiply- 
ing or  Enlarging  of  thofe  Perfections  of  ours  in 
number,  or  Degree  only  to  the  utmoft  ftretch 
of  our  Capacity  and  Under  Handing,  and  the 
attributing  them  So  enlarged  to  God;  is  in 
truth  and  ftrictneis  no  more  than  railing  up  to 
our  felves  an  immenfe  and  Unwieldy  Idol  o{ 
our  own  Imagination,  which  has  no  Founda- 
tion in  Reafcn  or  the  Nature  of  Things. 

Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  we 
have  no  Idea  of  God,  as  he  is  in  himielf  •  and 
it  is  for  want  of  fuch  an  Idea,  that  we  frame 
to  our  felves  the  moft  excellent  Conception  of 
him  we  can,  by  putting  together  into  one,  the 
greateft  Perfections  we  obferve  in  the  Creatures, 
and  particularly  in  our  own  reafbnable  Nature, 
to  ftand  for  his  Perfections.  Net  moft  grofly 
arguing  and  inferring,  that  God  is  (in  Effect 
and  Confequence)  fuch  an  one  as  our  felves, 
only  infinitely  enlarged  and  Improved  in  all 
our  natural  Powers  and  Faculties :  but  conclu- 
ding ,  That  our  greateft  Excellencies  are  the 
beft,  and  apteft,  and  moft  correfpondent  Re- 
prejerl "aliens  only  of  his  incomprehenf  b1e  Per- 
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fections  ;  which  infinitely  tranfeend  the  moft 
exalted  of  what  are  in  any  Created  Beings,  and 
are  far  above  out  of  the  reach  of  all  human 
Imagination. 

I  had  not  been  fo  exprefs  and  particular 
upon  this  head,  were  it  not  for  the  miichievous 
confequences  of  that  vain  affectation   both  to 
Religion  and  Learning  in  general,    of  confining 
all  our   Knowledge  to  Dine}    and    Immediate 
Ideas  only.     For  the  Men  of  this  ftrain  ever 
lay  it  down  for  a  fure  Principle  they  never  re- 
cede from,  That  we  can  have  no  Knowledge  with- 
out Ideas,   which  is  certainly   true;    and  even 
without  Ideas  of  Senfation,   which   are   indeed 
the  groundwork  and  rough  materials  of  all  the 
moft  refin'd  and  abftracted  Knowledge  we  are 
capable  of.    But  then  the  Inference  they  make 
from  hence  at  every  turn,    when  they  venture 
to  fpeak  plain  is,    That  therefore  we  can  have 
■no  Knowledge  of  any  thing  Beyond  them  ;    or 
that  we  have  no  Knowledge  of  any  t\\m^But  what 
we  have  an  Immediate  and  ^Profer  Idea  of;    and 
fince  we  can  have  no  immediate  and  proper  Idea 
but  of  fenfibleObjecls,  that  Conlequence  of  theirs 
is  directly  deftractive  of  all  Religion  as  wellNa- 
tural  as  ReveaTd.     Thus  do  thele  Idealifts,  firft 
make  the  Word  too  General  and  indeterminate, 
comprehending  under  it  Jl/forts  of  Perceptions, 
and  all  kinds  of  Knowledge  whatfoever  ;    and 
then  to  ferve  a  Turn,  Confine  it  to  that  Know- 
ledge which  we  have  only  by  Proper  and  Im- 
mediate Ideas, 
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N  o  r  is  this  Affectation  lefs  injurious  to  the 
Underftanding  in  general ;  for  it  comprehends 
things  of  All  Kinds  under  one  and  the  Same 
Word,  by  that  means  blending  and  confound- 
ing their  true  Diftinctions .  Inlbmuch  that  after 
ringing  the  Changes  upon  Ideas  thro'  whole  Vo- 
lumes together,  the  Authors  leave  the  Reader 
in  a  fort  of  a  Maze,  with  a  long  Chain  of  them 
Ratling  in  his  Head ;  and  without  any  other 
real  and  fubftantial  Knowledge  than  what  he 
got  from  that  part  of  them  which  treats  of  Ideas 
of  Senfation.  Thus  far  it  muft  be  confeffed 
they  have  treated  of  them  ulefully  and  com- 
mendably  ;  but  all  beyond  this  is  lpecious  7/7- 
fing,  and  nothing  more  than  an  empty  Shew 
of  great  Exactnefs  and  Accuracy. 

CHAP.     IV. 

The  feveral  Properties  of  Ideas  of 
Senfation. 

SI n  c  e  then  it  appears  the  Ideas  of  Senfa- 
tion are  the  only  fubject  matter  which  the 
Mind  hath  to  work  upon,  provided  bv  God 
and  Nature  for  the  exercife  of  all  its  Powers 
and  Faculties ;  and  fince  they  are  the  founda- 
tion and  rough  materials  of  all  our  moft  Ab- 
ftratfed  Knowledge ;  out  of  which  each  Man 
raifes  a  fuperftructure  according  to  the  different 
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Turn  of  thofc  Organs  which  are  more  imme- 
diately fubfervient  to  the  Operations  of  the  pure 
Intellect ,  and  according  to  the  various  ways 
and  methods  he  takes  of  exercifing  thofe  Opera- 
tions upon  them,  it  will  be  convenient  to  fay 
fomething  concerning  the  feveral  'Properties  of 
thofe  Ideas. 

I.  Accordingly  the  firft  Property  of 
them  is,  that  they  are  Original  By  which  is 
meant,  not  only  that  they  are  the  Fir  ft  Ideas 
the  Mind  receives ;  as  if  it  afterwards  received 
Ideas  of  a  Different  Nature,  and  Equaly  Ori- 
ginal in  their  Kind  ;  or  as  if  the  Imagination 
was  firft  ftock'd  with  Ideas  of  Senfation,  and 
the  Mind  was  afterwards  fome  other  way 
iupplied  with  a  New  Sett  of  Ideas  Independent 
of  them  :  But  they  are  lb  caiTd  becaufe  we 
receive  them,  from  our  firft  coming  into  the 
World,  without  any  Immediate  concurrence  of 
the  pure  Intellect  •  being  altogether  antecedent 
to  any  of  its  Operations  ;  infomuch  that  the 
Soul,  before  there  is  ibme  Imprejfton  of  out- 
ward Objects  upon  the  Senfes,  is  a  Still xm active 
Principle,  unable  to  exert  itfelf  in  any  degree  ; 
it  cannot  form  one  Thought,  nor  have  the  leaft 
confeioufheis  even  of  its  own  Being.  Thefe 
Ideas  are,  in  refpect  of  all  our  Notions,  and 
Conceptions  ,  and  Reajonings  ,  in  this  one  in- 
ftance  like  the  firft  particles  of  Matter  in  re~ 
Ipecl  to  all  the  Subftances  that  are  compounded 
out  of  them  j  namely,  that  they  run  thro'  an 
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infinite  variety  of  Changes  from  the  Operations 
of  the  Mind  upon  them ;  but  do  in  themlelves 
remain  the  fame  and  unchangeable.  As  all  our 
Compounded  Ideas  are  made  out  of  Thefe  a- 
lone,  and  as  even  our  moft  abftracr.  Complex 
Notions  take  their  firft  Rife  from  them ;  lb  is 
our  Knowledge  of  all  Things,  whereof  we  have 
complex  Notions  or  Conceptions,  Ultimately 
refolvable  into  thefe  Ideas  only  ;  and  not  indif- 
ferently and  promifcuoufly  into  fimple  Ideas 
of  Senfation  and  Reflection  as  Equaly  original. 
By  this  Property  they  are  diftinguiihed, 

iff.  Fro  m  fuch  Ideas  as  are  fuppofed  to  be 
Innate^  luch  as  we  are  by  fbme  imagined  to  be 
born  with,  and  are  fo  interwoven  with  our 
frame,  that  they  necelTarily  grow  up  within 
us ;  and  would  be  in  our  Mind,  if  there  were 
no  impreffion  from  outward  Obje&s  upon  the 
Senles.  That  which  gave  Rife  to  this  Opinion 
of  Innate  Ideas  was,  the  lofs  Men  found  them- 
felves  at  in  folving  the  Manner  of  our  con- 
ceiving Immaterial  and  heavenly  Things ;  they 
would  not  give  way  to  fuch  a  Thought,  as  that 
we  fliould  conceive  them  by  the  help  and  In- 
tervention of  any  things  in  This  World,  there 
appearing  no  Congruity  or  Proportion  between 
them ;  and  therefore  they  had  recourfe  to  innate 
Ideas  for  that  purpofe,  which  fhould  be  the 
Objects  of  the  :Vure  Intellect  independent  of  all 
Senfation.  But  let  any  Man,  if  he  is  able, 
abftraft  from  all  Senfation  or  Impreffion  of  ma- 
terial 
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terial  Objects,  and  look  inward,  and  try  whe- 
ther he  can  find  one  Simple  Idea  independent 
of  it  for  the  Mind  to  exercife  any  of  its  Ope- 
rations upon  ;  and  if  any  fuch  inftance  is  pre- 
tended to  be  offer'd,  it  will  be  eafy  to  fhew  the 
neceffary  connexion  it  hath  with  Senjation,  and 
the  Dependence  it  hath  upon  it. 

That  we  have  no  Innate  Ideas  is  fufiiciently 
evident  from  hence  (which  is  the  Common  Ar- 
gument againft  that  Opinion)  that  there  is  no 
Occajion  at  all  for  them ;  and  that  they  are  al- 
together fuperfluous  and  unneceffary.  There 
is  no  occaiion  for  innate  Ideas  of  Senfible  Ob- 
jects, becaufe  there  is  an  eafy  obvious  way  of 
attaining  them  by  the  Senfes;  and  if  Some 
Ideas  of  them  are  innate,  it  is  hard  to  give  a 
reafbn  why  they  ftiould  not  ^//be  fo.  So  that 
if  there  be  any  Ideas  innate,  it  muft  be  of  Im- 
material Objects ;  but  writh  regard  to  the 
Knowledge  we  have  of  fpiritual  Things,  as  it 
cannot  be  accounted  for  from  any  innate  Ideas 
of  them,  fo  our  Conceptions  of  them  are  eafily 
explained  by  the  mediation  of  Ideas  of  Sen/a- 
tion  ,  confider'd  together  with  the  Operations 
of  the  Mind  upon  them.  The  Rife  and  whole 
extent  of  all  our  Knowledge  of  them  is  plainly 
accounted  for  from  the  Ideas  oi  Senfible  Objects  • 
the  neceffary  Confequence  we  draw  from  7heir 
Exiftenceto  the  Exiftence  of  things  Not  Senfible  ; 
and  from  that  Manner  of  conceiving  thefe, 
which  we  afterwards  naturaly  fall  into,  by  the 
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help  and  Mediation  of  fuch  Things  as  are  with- 
in the  compais  of  our  prefent  Sphere. 

Thus  for  inftance,  we  conceive  the  Know- 
ledge of  a    Spirit   by   the    mediation    of   our 
7%wJdngy    and  the  various   modes  of  it    exer- 
ciied  on  Ideas  of  Senfation  ;    its  Moral  Perfec- 
tions by  our  Willing,    and  (PaJJions,    and  Affec- 
tions.    So  we  make  up  the  beft  Conception  we 
can  of  the  Divine  Nature  and  Attributes,    by 
putting  together  the   greateft  Perfections  we 
find    in  our  own,    to  ftand  for  and  reprefent 
them.     If  we  had  any  Innate  Ideas  of  thofe  fpi- 
ritual  Things,  they  would  be  as  Direci  and  Im- 
mediate  as  the  Ideas  of  fenfible   Objects  are ; 
they  would  be  True  and  ^Proper  Reprejentations 
of  thofe  Things  as  they  are  In  Them/elves,    and 
no  way  Analogical  as  they  now  are :    We  mould 
think  of  them  as  directly,   and  fpeak  of  them 
as  properly  as  we  do  of  the  moft  familiar  Ob- 
jects of  Senfe  ;  and  not  by  any  Words  or  Ideas 
cr  Conceptions  Firfi  apply'd  to  the  Things  of 
T*his  World,   and  then  transferred  by  Analogy 
to  the  Things  of  Another  ;    as  it  is  evident  we 
always  do,   whenever   we  think   or  fpeak  of 
them. 

idly.  That  property  of  Ideas  of  Senfation 
that  they  are  Original,  diftinguifheth  them  from 
fuch  Ideas  as,  tho'  they  may  not  be  Innate  and 
born  with  us  like  the  former ;  yet,  according  to 
a  very  common  and  moft  erroneous  Opinion, 
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are  acquired  by,  and  feated  in  the  pure  Intellect 
Alone  ;  and  are  anfwerable  to  the  Ideas  of  fen- 
fible  Objects  lodged  in  the  Imagination  ;  in  or- 
der to  be  the  materials  of  our  Knowledge  of 
Spiritual  Things,  as  thole  in  the  Imagination 
are  of  Things  Material.  But  if  there  are  any 
fuch  purely  Intelle&ual  Spiritual  Ideas,  we 
muft  come  by  them  one  of  thefe  three  ways ; 
either 

i .  B  y  the  Qrefence  of  the  Object,  and  an 
immediate  Imprellion  of  it  upon  Ibme  Faculty 
in  the  Mind  which  is  diipofed  to  receive  that 
Impreffion,  and  to  retain  it.  But  every  one 
that  confiders  impartialy  will  be  fufficiently 
confcious  to  himfelf,  that  no  immaterial  Ob- 
ject was  ever  prefent  to  any  Faculty  of  his 
Mind  •  or  ever  made  any  Impreffion  upon  it, 
ib  as  to  leave  behind  it  any  Jufi  and  real  £/- 
militade  or  Rejemblance  of  itfelf.  If  it  were 
ib,  we  fhould  diftinguilh  Immaterial  Objects, 
by  their  Ideas,  not  only  from  Material  ones 
and  their  Ideas ;  but  alio  with  as  great  Exafi- 
nefs  from  Each  Other  as  we  now  do  material 
Objects  :  The  Ideas  of  them  would  be  as  clear 
and  Di/linEl,  as  thofe  we  have  of  fenfible  Ob- 
jects; we  fhould  as  readily  conceive  and  de- 
fcribe  them ;  and  we  fhould  have  as  few  doubt- 
ful Difputations  about  the  Idea  of  a  Spirit,  as 
about  that  of  a  Tree  or  an  Horje.  We  fhould 
then  have  as  clear  and  diffinct  an  Idea  of  fpi- 
ritual,   as  we  have  of  bodily  Subjlance  (which, 
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as  I  have  fhewn,  we  have  not)  and  of  its  Way 
of  Knowings  as  we  have  of  thinking  *y  of  its 
Way  of  Communicating  its  Knowledge,  as  we 
have  of  Speaking^  we  fhould  have  Proper 
Words  for  all  thele,  and  think  of  them  and 
exprels  them  in  a  Manner  and  Language  quite 
different  from  what  we  now  do. 

2.  Or  Secondly,  Thefe  fuppofed  Ideas  of  the 
pure  Intellect  mult  proceed  from  the  Imme- 
diate Power  of  God,  who  may,  according  to 
this  Opinion,  impregnate  the  Mind  with  true 
and  DireB  Ideas  of  lpiritual  Things,  which  were 
never  prelent  to  any  of  our  Faculties,  and  there- 
fore could  make  no  Impreffion  upon  them. 
The  Power  of  God  is  never  to  be  difputed, 
but  the  Queftion  is,  Whether  he  afhialy  Doth 
lb  ?  If  ever  he  doth  fo,  it  is  by  fbme  Miracu- 
lous Supernatural  AcT:  ;  whereas  we  are  now 
Ipeaking  of  what  our  Perceptions  are  in  the 
Ordinary  wray  of  Nature  and  Grace.  God  may 
communicate  to  the  Mind  of  Man  who  never 
had  his  Eyes  open  an  Idea  of  Light ;  but  it  is 
not  probable  he  ever  did  fo.  He  hath  indeed 
Opened  the  Eyes  of  thofe  who  were  born  blind, 
that  they  might  fee  the  Light ;  and  he  will 
open  the  Eyes  of  our  Underftanding  in  the 
next  World  for  the  Contemplation  of  immate- 
rial Objects,  with  the  lame  eafe  that  we  now 
behold  material ;  but  whenever  that  is  done, 
we  ihall  have  the  fame  manifeft,  and  perfpicuous, 
and  DireB  view  of  them,  that  we  now  have  of 
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the  Objects  of  Seniation.  If  God  did  imprint 
upon  our  mind  any  Direct  Idea  of  himfelf,  tho' 
it  were  not  very  Clear  and  Dijl'uici ,  all  Argu- 
ments for  the  Proof  of  his  Exijience  would  be 
as  needlefs,  as  thole  we  fhould  ule  to  prove 
the  Exiftence  of  a  Man  who  flood  before  our 
Eyes :  We  fhould  then  think  and  fpeak  of  him 
according  to  that  Proper  Idea  ;  and  not  as  ha- 
ving Reafon  ,  and  the  Operations  and  JJfec- 
t'wns  of  an  human  Soul. 

3.  Or  laftly,  The  Mind  mull  have  an  J/;- 
herent  Power  of  railing  up  to  ///2/^limple  Ideas 
of  things  whereof  it  can  have  no  actual  View 
or  Intuition  ;    of  Objects  which  in  themfelves 
have  no  fiich  Intercourle  or  Communication 
with  any  of  our  Faculties.     But  if  the  Mind 
could  not  frame  to  itfelf  one  Idea  of  any  fen- 
fible   Material  Object    without  its  immediate 
tprefenCG^  or  the  actual  Imprellion  of  it ;  much 
lels  can  we  fuppole  this  poflible  to  us  with  re- 
ipect   to  purely  Spiritual  and  Immaterial  Ob- 
jects ;    which  can  have  no  conceivable  way  of 
leaving  any  Characters  or  Ideas  of  themfelves 
upon  the  human  Soul,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  but 
by  luppofing  lbme  Imprellion  upon  thofe  bo- 
dily Organs  by  which  it  performs  all  its  Opera- 
tions.    There  can  be  no  direct  Perception  but 
by  the  application  of  the  Object  to  our  Facul- 
ties, or  of  lbme  of  our  Faculties  to  the  Object ; 
where  neither  of  thele  is  done,    it  is  as  abfiird 
to  fay  the  pure  Intellect  can  fupply  It/e/fwith 
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Ideas,  as  to  fay  it  can  think,  when  it  hath  no- 
thing to  think  of. 

Perhaps  this  Power  of  raifing  up  to  itfelf 
Ideas ^  without  the  prefence  or  impreflion  of 
Any  Object  whatfoever,  is  a  ^Privilege  of  the  Di- 
vine Intellect  alone ;  and  anfwerable  to  the 
Almighty  Power  of  Creation,  or  producing  a 
Thing  out  of  Nothing.  But  the  power  of  the 
Mind  in  our  little  World,  is  much  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  whole  Man  in  the  greater  ;  it 
is  as  impoiTible  for  it  to  raile  up  to  itfelf  any 
fimple  Idea  intirely  New  and  independent  of  all 
Seniation,  as  it  is  for  a  Man  to  add  one  Parti- 
cle to  the  common  Mafs  of  Matter ;  tho'  it  muft 
be  confeffed  to  have  a  wonderful  Sagacity  in 
working  upon  what  it  finds  already  ftored  up 
in  the  Imagination.  So  that  the  five  Senfes 
are  as  lb  many  Windows  thro'  which  the  Mind 
i  takes  in  a  profpect  of  the  whole  vifible  Crea- 
tion ;  and  if  thefe  were  from  the  firft  {topped 
up  and  clofed,  it  would  be  always  involved  in 
thick  Darknefs :  And  even  now,  with  all  our 
Senfes,  we  have  no  more  Direct  Perception  of 
any  thing  beyond  the  fix'd  Stars  by  the  Eye  of 
the  Intellect,  than  by  that  of  the  Body. 

Mens  endeavouring  to  abftrac~t  the  Intel- 
lect from  all  Objects  of  Senfe,  fo  as  to  take  a 
Direct  View  of  fpiritual  things ;  and  working 
up  their  Minds  to  an  opinion  and  belief  that 
they  have    fome   degree   of  Intuitive    Direft 

know- 
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knowledge  of  them  tho'  ImpcrfeEt  and  obfcure, 
hath  proved  a  fatal  Delufion,  and  never  ferved 
any  real  and  fubftantial  End  of  Religion.  I 
believe  I  may  fafely  appeal  to  the  Experience 
of  the  belt  of  Men,  whether  they  ever  found 
any  the  lean:  Glimmerings  of  iiich  celeftial  Light 
in  their  moft  exalted  Contemplations  ?  Many 
who  never  alpired  to  this  Immediate  and  fami- 
liar Intercourfe  with  heavenly  Objects,  have 
arrived  to  great  degrees  of  habitual  Virtue  and 
Holinels ;  whereas  the  contrary  Opinion  doth 
but  puff  Men  up  with  fpiritual  Pride ;  and  too 
often  ends  in  rank  Enthujuifm. 

3.  Thirdly,  by  that  property  of  Ideas 
of  Senfation,  their  being  Original,  they  are  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  fuch  as  are  called  Ideas  of 
Reflection,  or  iiich  as  we  are  fuppofed  to  have 
of  the  Operations  of  our  own  Minds.  But 
thefe  Operations  cannot  be  difcerned  by  the 
means  and  intervention  of  any  Ideas  \  for 
then  we  fhould  have  no  Perception  or  even 
Confcioufnels  of  the  Operations  7%emfelves  \ 
but  of  thofe  Characters  only  and  Reprefenta- 
tions  of  them,  which  would  ftand  in  the  Mind 
initead  of  the  Operations;  as  the  Idea  of  a  Tree 
ftands  in  the  Mind  for  the  Tree  itfelf,  and  is 
the  immediate  Object  of  Thought.  And  fince 
there  neither  is  nor  can  be  an  Idea  of  what  is 
Itfelf  actualy  in  the  Mind  already,  thofe  Ope- 
rations can  be  perceived  no  other  way  than  by 
a   Self-confcioufnef.     The  Eye  of  the   Mind, 

as 
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as  I  laid  before,  cannot  take  a  view  cither  of 
its  own  Subftance  or  E  (Fence,  or  of  its  own 
Properties  or  Qualities  by  any  Reflex  Act :  It 
doth  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  its  own 
Faculties  by  any  luch  unnatural  Squint,  or 
diftorted  'Turn  upon  itlelf  ;  but  bv  an  imme- 
diate Confchujhefs  of  the  feveral  different  ways 
of  its  own  working  upon  thole  Ideas  of  Senla- 
tion  lodged  in  the  Imagination. 

W  e  have  not  even  the  lcaft  Direct  Idea  or 
Perception  of  the  purely  fpiritual  Part  of  us ; 
nor  do  we  diicern  any  more  of  its  Real  Sub- 
ffance  than  we  do  that  of  an  Angel.  We  are 
lb  far  from  an  exact  view  or  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  it,  that  we  are  forced  to  argue  and 
infer  its  very  Exiftence  from  our  Obiervation 
only  of  fuch  Operations  as  we  conclude  could 
not  proceed  from  mere  Matter  ;  and  becaule 
we  have  no  direct  Idea  of  it,  we  expreis  the 
Nature  of  it.  as  we  do  that  of  Spirit  in  ?e- 
neral,  by  the  negative  Word  Immaterial  And 
as  we  cannot  form  one  Thought  of  our  Spirit, 
other  wife  than  as  it  is  in  conjunction  with  the 
Body ;  fo  neither  can  we  conceive  any  of  its 
Operations  but  as  performed  together  with  bo- 
dily Organs :  And  therefore  it  is  that  we  are 
under   a  neceffity  of  expreffing  the  ,  of 

them  all  in  Words  borrowed  from  Senlation 
and  bodily  Actions.  Thus  we  lav  the  Mind 
Difcems,  Apprehends^  DiJUtiguiJIwth)  or  Sepa- 
rates one  thing  from  another ;    it  Draws  one 

H  thing 
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thing  out  of  another,  which  is  a  Conference  or 
one  thing  Following  from  another.  Nay,  when 
we  would  Attempt  to  form  Ideas  of  Thinking 
and  all  the  various  Modes  of  it,  they  are 
imagin'd  to  be  fo  many  Motions  or  Agita- 
tions of  the  Soul,  in  conjunction  with  the  moft 
refin'd  and  lpirituous  Parts  of  theBody,about  the 
Ideas  of  lenfible  Objects,  and  the  Notions 
formed  partly  out  of  them  :  And  when  from  the 
Exiftence  of  thele  fenfible  things  it  infers  the 
Being  or  Exiftence  of  things  ipiritual  and  im- 
perceptible ,  and  exercifes  thole  Motions  or  O- 
perations  upon  them,  as  Represented  by  their 
Subftitutes ',  that  is  properly  meditating  upon 
the  things  of  another  World. 

And  thus  it  is  with  all  the  Paffions  of  the 
Mind,  Love,  Defere,  Joy,  Sorrow,  Hope,  Fear,  An- 
ger ',  when  we  attempt  to  form  Ideas  of  them,  we 
do  it  by  conceiving  them  as  fo  many  Motions 
or  Agitations  of  the  fineft  and  moft  curious 
Parts  in  the  frame  of  an  Human  Body,  in  con- 
junction with  the  purely  fpiritual  Part  of  us,  a- 
bout  Objects  of  Senfation  or  their  Ideas,  or  about 
our  complex  Conceptions :  And  when  thole  Mo- 
tions are,  by  the  Mediation  of  theie  Ideas  and 
Conceptions  exercifed  upon  Objects  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  our  Perception,  luch  as  God  and  Hea- 
venly Things,  and  upon  iiichThings  of  this  World 
as  have  a  more  immediate  relation  to  them,that 
is  Religion.     This  is  drawing  the  Mind  off  from 
the  things  of  this  World,  and  letting  our  Affec- 
tions on  things  above  ;  and  the  more  habitualy 

all 
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all  tjiofe  Motions  of  the  Soul  are  imployed  that 
way,  to  the  greater  degrees  of  true  Devotion, 
and  Piety,  and  Holinefs  do  Men  arrive. 

CHAP.    V. 

A  fecond  Property  of  Ideas  of  Senfattm^ 
that  they  are  Simple. 

AS  e  c  o  n  d  Property  of  an  Idea  of  Sen- 
iation  is  that  it  is  Simple ;  that  is,  an 
Unijonn  Uncompounded  Appearance,  which  can- 
not be  relblved  into  more  Ideas  than  one 
of  the  Same  Kind,  and  is  the  Effect  and  Con- 
iequence  of  one  fingle  individual  Senfation. 
So  that  this  Property  is  applicable  only  to  our 
Fir  (I  Senfations  or  Perceptions  of  Things,  con- 
fider'd  antecedently  to  any  Act  or  Ope- 
ration of  the  Intellect ;  excepting  only  that  of 
a  bare  View  and  merely  intuitive  Knowledge 
of  them,  in  the  lame  Order  and  Figure  they 
lie  ranged  in  the  Imagination  •  before  it  makes 
any   Compofition,     or  ion  ,    or    Compari- 

for  ;  and  before  it  forms  any  "Judgment  upon 
them  3  or  draws  any  Conjequences  whatlbever 
in  relation  to  them. 

The  Notion  of  Simple  Ideas  I  think  ought 
net  to  be  reduced  to  luch  a  narrow  compafs  as 
they  generaly  are  by  Logicians ;  as  if  the  Ideas 
of  Sounds j  and  Taffesj  and  Smells, zxACohurs,  and 
Tangible  Qualities  only  were  Simple ;  and  as  if  the 
Ideas  offinglefeparate2to//ejwere  all  Compound- 
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ed.  Surely  we  ihould  include  into  our  Notion  of 
Simfk  Ideas  all  that  ftrikes  the  Senfe  at  once  ; 
as  when  we  fee  the  Sun  or  Moon ,  an  human 
Body  or  an  Hor/e  5  theie  and  all  iiich  like  are 
properly  Simple  Ideas ;  for  it  is  the  Intellect, 
and  not  the  Senfes,  which  iub-divides  them  in- 
to more  Ideas  than  one,  by  directing  the  Senfe 
or  Imagination  to  furvey  the  Parts,  or  Quali- 
ties, or  Accidents  lucceffively  :  The  Senfation  is 
One  only  at  firft  ;  it  is  but  one  Single  Jci  of 
Perception ;  for  you  cannot  divide  the  Idea  of 
an  human  Body  into  the  Ideas  of  More  Bodies, 
nor  that  of  an  Houfi  into  Ideas  of  more  Hou fes. 
And  therefore  once  for  all,  by  a  Simple  Idea  I 
mean,  all  that  Refemblance  or  Similitude  of  the 
external  Object,  which  the  Organ  of  Senfation 
is  capable  of  receiving  in  one  diftinct  Percep- 
tion ;  as  the  Idea  of  an  Human  Body :  Tho'  it 
may  be  fubdivided  into  many  other  Ideas ;  as 
into  the  Ideas  of  all  the  different  Warts  of  that 
Body  \  and  tho'  theie  again  may  be  divided 
into  Ideas  of  frill  lelfer  Parts  \  lb  that  fimple 
Ideas  may  be  thus  multiplied,  as  far  as  it  is 
within  the  Power  of  Senfe  to  diftinguifh. 

i .  B  y  this  Property,  Ideas  of  Senfation  are 
diftinguilhed,  Firft  from  the  various  Alterations 
and  Combinations  made  of  them  by  the  Mind. 
As  theie  fimple  Ideas  came  into  the  Imagina- 
tion without  the  Concurrence  of  the  Intel- 
lect:, fo  neither  can  it  deftroy  any  one  of 
them  j    but  all  beyond  theie  are  the  Creatures 
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of  the  Intellect,  which  hath  a  fovereign  Sway  and 
arbitrary  Power  over  thole  Ideas :  It  alters,  and 
Enlargeth,  or  Diminijbeth  them  in  any  Propor- 
tion ;  it  Separates  and  \tranfpofes  \  it  turns  and 
winds  them  at  pleafure  :  and  thus  raifeth  up 
to  itfelf  a  new  Set  of  Compounded  Ideas  with 
which  the  Imagination  is  furnifhed  by  it  from 
Within,  as  thole  which  were  Simple  and  Origi- 
nal enter  thither  from  Without.  Thus  the  Ideas 
of  many  Men  may  be  put  together  into  one 
Idea  of  an  Jrmy  \  many  Sheep  to  make  the 
Idea  of  a  Flock ;  many  Houles  into  one  Idea 
of  a  City ;  and  thus  alio  the  Idea  of  One 
Man  is  by  the  Intellect  made  to  Hand  for 
all  Mankind,  which  is  then  called  an  Univer- 
Jlil  Idea. 

2.  T  H  e  Ideas  of  Senfation  are  by  this  Pro- 
perty diftinguifhed  from  all  thofe  Notions  or 
Conceptions  which  are  Compofltions  only  of  the 
Intellect  out  of  our  fimple  and  compound  Ideas 
of  Senfation,  confider'd  together  with  the  va- 
rious Operations  of  the  Mind  upon  them.  Such 
is  the  Notion  we  form  of  Charity,  which  is  made 
up  of  the  Ideas  of  a  Man  in  Mifery,  of  the 
Money  or  other  Relief  that  is  given  him ;  and 
alfo  by  adjoining  the  feveral  Operations  of  the 
Mind  upon  them,  fuch  as  ^Pain  of  Mind  for 
his  Mifery,  a  Sence  of  Dutv  to  God,  and  Com- 
pajjion  for  a  fellow  Creature.  And  thus  it  is 
with  all  Virtues  and  Vices,  of  which  properly 
Ipeaking  we  have  no  Ideas  Si 'mpleor  Compound- 
H  \  ed: 
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ed  ;  but  each  of  them  is  apprehended  by  Ideas 
of  Seniation,  and  the  Motions  or  Operations 
of  the  Intellect  upon  them,  put  together  in- 
to one  complex  Notion  or  Conception  ;  and 
comprehended  under  one  Name  or  7!ermy 
which  is  of  a  Signification  fo  complex  or  gene- 
ral, that  it  always  imports  a  Combination  of 
ieveral  different  Conceptions  and  Ideas. 

After  the    fame   manner    the    Intellect 
rai les  up  to  itfelf  a  Conception  of  Spirit ;    be- 
caufe  it  finds  neither  a  fimple  nor  a  compound 
Idea  thereof  within  itfelf,    it  makes  up  a  fort 
of  complex  notion  or  Conception  of  it,    by  firft 
adding  together  the  Operations  of  our  Mind, 
fiich  as  ^thinking  and  Willing  and  the  feveral 
Modes  of  them  ;  and  then  Sub (lit uting  them  fo 
combined,  to  reprefent  the  Perfections  of  a  Being 
or  Sub/lance  of  which  we  have  no  Proper  Idea  ; 
and  of  which  we  form  the   belt  Idea  we  Can 
from  that  of  the  moft  fpirituous  part  of  mate- 
rial Subftance.    And  this  is  the  way  the  Mind 
fupplies  the  intire  want  of  Simple  Ideas  for  the 
Things  of  another  Woi  Id,  whereof  it  hath  not 
any,    even  in  the  moft  obfoure  and  imperfect 
degree ;    fo   that  it  may  be    truly  faid,    our 
Simple  and  Compound  Ideas  of  Senfation,    to- 
gether  with    the    various  Operations    of  the 
Mind  upon  them,  do  comprehend  the  full  ex- 
tent cf  all  our  Knowledge  :    But  to  lay  down 
Ideas  of  Reflection  together  with  thofe  of  Sen- 
fation  as  Eqv.aly  the  Ground-work  of  our  Know- 
ledge, 
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ledge,  is  confounding  the  Workman  with  his 
Materials;  and  the  Skill  and  Manner  of  exer- 
cifing  his  Art,  with  the  Stuff  he  works  upon. 

CHAP.     VI. 

A  Third  Property    that    they   are 
Immediate. 

ANother  thing  peculiar  to  Ideas  of 
Senfation  is  that  they  are  Immediate* 
The  original  and  fimple  Ideas  of  Senfation 
when  they  are  Fir  ft  obtained,  neceffarily  pre- 
fuppole  the  Prefence  of  the  Object,  and  fome 
real  actual  ImpreiTion  of  it  upon  the  Organs 
of  Senie ;  there  is  an  Immediate  and  di- 
rect Reprefentation  of  the  Object,  and  it  is  per- 
ceived without  the  mediation  or  Intervention  of 
any  other  Object  or  Idea  whatsoever.  Thus 
the  Ideas  of  a  M?;;,  and  a  7*ree,  could  never  have 
come  into  the  Mind,  if  they  had  never  been 
prefent  to  the  Senfe,  and  the  Eve  had  not 
aftualy  feen  them.  Nor  was  it  poilible  for  us 
to  have  had  an  Idea  of  a  Trumpet's  Sound, 
unlets  the  Collifion  of  the  Air  had  been  once 
fo  near  that  fome  of  the  Undulations  of  it 
craild  ftrike  upon  the  Senie  of  Hearing.  So 
r  by  this  Property  they  are  dim'nguifhed, 

1 .   From  the  Ideas  we  have  of  abfent  Ob- 
jects of  the  fame  kind,  but  fuch  as  were  never 
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AStudly  perceived  ;  thus  the  Idea  of  a  Alan 
we  Have  fcen,  Hands  for  the  Idea  of  any  other 
Man  we  Never  few.  The  Mind  hath  no  other 
way  cf  conceiving  a  Man  or  an  Horfe  which 
was  never  preient  to  the  Senies  nor  aclually 
perceived,  but  by  iubftituting  the  Idea  of  a 
Man  or  an  Horle  which  was  lb. 

I  f  the  Intellect  could  dilate  itfelf  no  farther 
than  the  very  particular  or  individual  Objects 
which  have  been  cTrcfent  to  the  Senies  and 
achialy  perceived,  its  Sphere  of  Activity  would 
be  very  icanty,  and  all  our  Knowledge  confined 
within  a  very  narrow  Compais :  And  yet  this 
muft  be  lb,  if  Men  relblved  neither  to  Know 
or  Be Heve  the  Exiftencc  of  any  thing  but  what 
is  or  hath  been  preient  to  lome  of  their  Facul~ 
tics,  and  thus  actualy  perceived  by  them  ;  they 
muft  not  believe  that  there  is  a  Man,  or  a 
City,  or  a  Country  in  the  World  they  never 
law.  We  readily  yield  our  firm  affent  to  the 
Being  even  of  ienfible  Things  which  we  never 
perceived,  and  do  reafon  and  difcourfe  of  them 
under  borrowed  and  Subftituted  Ideas  ;  and  we 
efteem  our  Knowledge  of  them  to  be  ReaL 
and  True,  and  &//V/,  tho'  we  never  had  any 
actual  Perception  of  them.  And  yet  that 
Knowledge  muft  be  owned  to  be  in  feme  Mea- 
lure  imperfecr,  becaufe  no  two  Individuals  of 
a  like  kind  are  intirely  and  Evaclfy  the  lame 
in  all  particular  Refpecls ;  and  therefore  the 
idea  of  one  muft  repreient  the  other  but  im^ 

perfectly. 
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nerfectly.     All  the  Men  and  all  the  Cities  we 

have  not  feen,  fomewhat  differ  from  anv  we 
have  feen ;  the  Men  have  different  Features, 
and  Shapes,  and  Colours  perhaps,  and  the  Ci- 
ties differently-difpos'd  Streets  and  Houles ; 
and  vet  notwithftanding  their  many  Unlike- 
vejps  to  that  Idea  by  which  we  conceive  them, 
we  cannot  fay  they  are  altogether  Unknown 
to  us. 

adfyj  Ideas  of  Senfation  are  by  this  Pro- 
perty diftinguifhed  from  all  Ideas  or  Conceptions 
of  things  which  are  purely  Figurative  and  Me-* 
taphorical.  Of  thefe  there  are  two  Sorts  ;  one 
of  which  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  Name  of 
Human ,  and  the  other  of  Divine  Metaphor : 
But  the  latter  being  chiefly  to  my  purpofe,  I 
(hall  take  more  particular  Notice  of  that  only 
here. 

Divine  Metaphor  is  the  fubftituting  our 
Ideas  of  Senfation  (which  are  Direci  and  Im- 
mediate) as  well  as  the  Words  belonging  to 
them,  to  exprefs  the  invifible  and  immaterial 
Things  of  Heaven,  of  which  we  can  have  no 
direct  Ideas,  nor  any  Immediate  Knowledge 
or  Conception  •  as  when  God's  Knowledge  is 
exprefs' d  by  his  Eyes  being  in  Every  ^Plaee  ;  his 
Qoodnefs  in  granting  our  Petitions,  bv  his  Ear  not 
being  Heavy  \  his  -Pouter  by  a  Strong  Hand;  and 
many  others  of  this  kind  ufecl  in  Scripture  to  ex- 
prefs his  Attributes,  and  other  heavenly  Things 

with 
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■with  an  Emphafis,  and  in  a  Figure  and  Allu- 
fion  only,  Without  any  correfpondent  Reality  or 
Refemblance  between  the  Things  compared. 

Both  Human  and  Divine  Metaphor  agree 
in  this,  That  the  figurative  Words,  and  Ideas, 
and  Conceptions,  are  us'd  without  any  Real 
Similitude  or  Proportion,  or  Correfpondent  k  ejem- 
blance  in  the  things  compared.  The  Compan- 
ion is  not  founded  in  the  Real  Nature  ot"  the 
Things,  but  is  a  pure  Invention  of  the  Mind  j 
and  intirely  Arbitrary.  There  is  for  Infta: 
no  Similitude  or  real  Correipondence  in  the 
Nature  of  Things  between  the  Verdure  of  a 
Field  and  Smileing ;  between  a  Faculty  of  our 
Soul  in  diftinguifliing  Beauties  and  Defects  in 
Writing,  and  Painting,  and  Muficfc,  and  the 
rfafle  of  the  Palate  ;  between  tixcRougbne/s  of  the 
Sea,  and  theJnger  of  a  Man  ;  and  lb  likewife  be- 
tween Hands,  and  Eyes,  and  Ears,  and  God's  in- 
conceivable ,  tho'  Real  fupernatural  Perfections. 

2.  They  agree  in  this  likewife,  That  nei- 
ther of  them  are  abfolutely  Neceffafy  to  a  True 
and  Real  Knowledge  of  the  Things  defigned  to 
be  expreffed  or  conceived  by  the  fubftituted 
Ideas.  They  would  both  be  intirely  ufelefi, 
were  not  thofe  Things  known  other  wile  more 
Immediately  and  Directly,  or  at  leaft  more  Ex- 
actly Before,  after  another  manner. 

And  they  differ  in  this,  That  in  Human 
Metaphor,    the  Ideas  or  Conceptions  Defigned 

to 
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to  be  expreis'd,  are  or  may  be  as  Direclly 
known  and  as  Immediate,  as  the  Ideas  and  Con- 
ceptions placed  in  their  Stead  But  in  Divine 
Metaphor  the  Subftituted  Ideas  are  Immediate- 
ly and  Direclly  known,  but  what  is  defigned 
to  be  expreis'd  and  convey 'd  to  us  thus,  is  no 
way  conceivable  by  any  Dire  ft  and  Immediate 
Idea,  Conception,  or  Notion. 

idly.  The  Ideas  of  Senfation  are  by  this 
Property  diftinguifh'd  from  all  Ideas  or  rather 
Conceptions  and  Notions  which  are  purely  A- 
nalogicah  That  is,  when  the  Conceptions  and 
Complex  Notions  we  already  have  of  Things 
Directly  or  Immediately  known,  are  made  uie 
of  and  fubftituted  to  reprefent,  With  fane  Re- 
femblance,  or  c  or  refpon  dent  Reality  and  ^Proportion, 
Divine  things  whereof  we  can  have  no  Direct 
and  Q roper  Idea,  or  Immediate  Conception  or 
Notion  at  all.  As  when  our  Conception  of 
Human  Wifdom ,  which  confifts  in  Thinking 
and  Reafon,  is  fubftituted  to  reprefent  an  In- 
conceivable but  Correfpondent  Perfection  of  the 
Divine  Nature.  This  I  call  Divine  Analogy ',  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  that  Human  Analogy  which 
is  ufed  to  conceive  things  in  this  World  ;  as 
when  we  conceive  the  various  Operations  of 
InJtinB  in  Brutes,  by  Analogy  with  thofe  cf 
Reafon  in  Men. 

This  Divine  Analogy  is  univerfaly    iis'd 
with   refpect  to  all  Immaterial  or  purely  ipiri- 

tual 
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tual  Things  of  another  World,  when  we  wou'd 
apprehend  them  with  any  degree  of  Rtal,  or 
True,  or  Vfejul  Knowledge.  For  fince  there 
can  be  no  adtual  Idea  or  immediate  Conception 
or  Confcioufnefs  of  what  is  purely  ipi  ritual,  by 
any  of  our  Faculties  of  Body  or  Mind,  or  of 
both  together ;  confequently  there  is  a  neceiTi- 
ty  for  thus  making  other  Conceptions  and  No- 
tions which  are  familiar  to  us,  and  direct,  and 
immediate,  to  Stand  for  them  in  the  Mind ; 
that  by  their  Mediation  we  may  think  and  fpeak 
of  what  is  otherwife  inconceivable  and  unut- 
terable with  any  Degree  of  correipondent 
Exactnefs  and  Proportion.  Thus  we  conceive 
the  Knowledge  of  purely  ipiritual  Beings  by  our 
thinking,  and  apply  the  various  Modes  of  it 
to  them  ;  nay,  we  thus  conceive  God  himfelf 
and  all  his  Attributes,  and  fpeak  of  them  by 
the  mediation  of  the  Operations  of  our  own 
Mind,  and  of  the  more  commendable  Pailions 
and  Affections  of  an  Human  Soul. 

CHAP.    VII. 

That   they    are  Direih 

AFourth  Property  of  Ideas  of  Senfa- 
tion,  which  I  fhall  affign,  is  that  they 
are  Direct ;  by  which  they  are  not  oppofed  to 
luch  as  arife  from  any  Reflex  Act  of  the  Mind 
upon  itfelf  The  Mind  or  fpiritual  Part  of  us 
cannot  look  upon  or  into  itfelf,  by  either  a  di- 
rect 
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reck  or  reflex  Act,  any  more  than  it  can  difcern 
a  Soul  in  its  State  of  Separation  from  the  Bo- 
,dy :  We  have  no  Knowledge  of  our  own  Spi- 
rit, or  of  any  of  its  Faculties,  but  from  a  con- 
fcious  Experience  of  its  feveral  Ways  of  Act- 
ing upon  the  Ideas  of  Senfation,  or  the  Objects 
of  the  vifible  Creation  ;  which  tho'  it  be  nei- 
ther a  direct  nor  reflex  View,  yet  is  a  Know- 
ledge of  the  Operations  of  our  Mind,  as  Imme- 
diate as  the  View  it  hath  of  thofe  Ideas  of  ex- 
ternal Objects  upon  which  it  operates.  But 
they  are  by  this  Property  opposed  not  only  to 
all  Indirect  Ideas,  but  to  our  indirect  Concep- 
tions and  Notions  alio  ;  which  Oppofition  may 
be  illuftrated  in  general  by  this  Similitude. 
When  we  look  ftrait  in  a  Man's  Face,  this 
gives  us  a  Direct  Idea  of  it;  but  if  we  had  ne- 
ver feen  that  Face  but  in  a  Glafs,  it  would  have 
given  us  an  Indirect  Idea,  or  bare  Fvefemblance 
of  it :  So  that  an  indirect  Idea  or  Concep- 
tion is  when  we  have  never  difcerned  the  thing 
It/elf,  but  either  a  mere  Shadow  ;  or  elfe  a  more 
perfect  Similitude  or  Refemblance  of  it  in  fome- 
thing  elfe. 

1 .  T  h  u  s  then  they  are  by  this  Property  op- 
pofed  Firft,  to  thofe  Metaphorical  Ideas,  or 
mere  Shadows  only  and  Allufions,  made  ule  of 
to  conceive  the  Objects  of  another  World.  For 
inftance,  the  Idea  of  the  Sun  or  a  refplendent 
material  Light  is  Direci  j  I  do  not  difcern  it  by 
the  Intervention  of  any  other  Idea  :  But  when 
4  this 
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this  Idea  is  put  for  the  Glory  of  God  or  of 
Heaven,  it  becomes  Indirect.  I  can  have  no 
Direct  Intuition  or  Idea  of  the  Glory  of  Hea- 
ven in  any  degree,  and  therefore  I  view  it  as 
well  as  I  can  Indirectly  in  that  of  Light.  And 
thus  I  conceive  God's  Power  by  a  Mighty  Jrm  j 
and  the  Motion  of  Angels  by  Flying. 

What  Idea  I  have  of  Material  Sub  fiance  is 
in  every  Refpect  a  Direct  one.  My  Senies  have 
a  direct  Perception  of  its  Bulk,  Extenfion,  Fi- 
gure, and  Soliditv.  But  when  this  Idea  of 
Subftance  is  applied  to  conceive  the  Subftance 
or  EfTence  of  Matter  and  Spirit  in  ftrict  Con- 
junction, it  is  Indirect ;  and  much  more  fb 
when  'tis  ufed  for  purely  immaterial  Subftance  ; 
for  then  it  can  import  nothing  but  Being  in 
general. 

idly.  They  are  by  this  Property  oppos'd 
to  thole  Types  only,  or  bare  Refemblances  of 
God  and  the  Things  of  another  World,  which 
for  want  of  any  Direct  View  or  Knowledge  of 
them,  are  in  a  good  Mealure  render'd  intelli- 
gible, and  become  confpicuous  by  a  kind  of 
Reflection  only  from  our  direct  Conceptions  of 
Things  in  this  World ;  as  the  Likenefs  of  a 
Body  is  from  a  Mirrour  or  Looking-Glafs. 
For  our  Conceptions  and  Notions  may  be  Direct 
or  IndireB,  as  well  as  our  Ideas.  When  they 
ftand  in  the  Mind  for  their  proper  and  Original 
Objects,    and    when  the  Words  that  exprels 

them 
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them  are  taken  Litera/y  for  fuch  Objects,  they 
are  Direct ;  we  have  a  direct  Knowledge  of  the 
things  they  ftand  for.  But  when  thev  are  Sub- 
Jlituted 'to  conceive,  and  do  Stand  for  Divine  Im- 
material Things,  then  they  become  Indi) 
and  Analogical.  Thus  the  Conception  I  have 
of  ^thinking  in  its  moft  perfect  Degree,  is  from 
an  Immediate  Conicioulhefs  within  me  ;  and 
may  be  called  fo  far  a  Direct  Conception,  be- 
caufe  it  needs  not  the  Intervention  of  any  other 
Conception  by  which  to  know  it.  But  when 
I  place  this  to  Refrejent  and  Stand  for  the 
Knowledge  of  a  pure  Spirit,  it  becomes  an  In- 
direct and  Analogical  Conception. 

And  thus  it  is  with  God  and  his  Attributes  ; 
I  can  have  no  Direct  View  or  Intuition  by  the 
Eye  either  of  Body  or  Mind,  of  any  thing  in  the 
divine  Nature  ;  therefore  there  is  no  other  way 
of  beholding  him  but  in  the Mirrour  of  the  vi- 
fible  Creation,  and  particularly  in  our  felves : 
So  we  behold  his  IVifdom  in  our  Thinking 
and  Reafoning  ;  his  ^Pozver  in  our  worldlv  Do- 
minion and  Power;  his  Goodnefs  in  the  Recti- 
tude of  our  moft  commendable  Paffions  and 
Affections.  Not  by  adding  Infinity  to  each  of 
thele,  as  fome  have  grofly  miltaken,  fo  as  to 
ftretch  our  Imagination  as  far  as  we  can  to  In- 
finite 7 hinting  ;  Infinite  Strength  ;  Infinite  Rec- 
titude oi Qajfiom  and  Affections :  But  by  adding 
Infinity  to  thofe  Iricomprehenjjble  Perfections 
in  the  divine  Nature  of  which  we  have  not  the 

4  leaft 
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leaft  DifeB  Glimpfe  or  Knowledge  ;  and  there- 
fore do  conceive  them  Indirectly  in  thole  Re- 
semblances of  them  which  are    difcemible    in 

the  moll:  perfect  Works  of  the  vifible  Creation. 
Thus,  as  in  a  Mirrour,  we  See  him  who  is  ufji- 
jible  ;  and  inftead  of  Seeing  all  things  in  God,  as 
lbme  have  Enthufiafticaly  landed,  we  fee  God 
in  his  Creatures;  and  the  Invifible  things  of  him 
are  known,  by  the  things  that  are  made. 

The  true  Nature  and  Manner  of  the  \Pre- 
fent  Knowledge  we  have  of  the  things  of  ano- 
ther World,  is,  by  the  Apoftie,  very  aptly 
defcribed  by  our  Seeing  thro\  or  rather  In  a 
Glafs  darkly  ;  and  our  Future  Knowledge  of 
them  by  our  feeing  Face  to  Face  ;  that  is  DireB- 
/)',  and  not  by  any  Refection  either  of  mere  Sha- 
dows only,  or  Rejemblances,  as  it  is  now  with 
us.  The  Word  'Ect'ttt^  in  the  Original  of  that 
•  Paffage  is  not  a  tPer/pective,  but  a  Mirrour  or 
Looking-Glafs ;  and  the  true  rendering  of  it  is 
In  a  Mr  roar  or  Looking-Glafs,  as  the  Words  join'd 
with  it  are  !E*  diviy/uLctn,  In  an  obicure  Repre- 
fentation;  this  is  evident  from  the  Oppofiti- 
on  in  the  following  Words,  Then  Face  to  Face. 
To  fhew  the  great  Aptitude  and  Significancy 
of  that  Similitude  of  our  Seeing  in  a  Glafs 
darkly,  I  fhall  obferve  thefe  two  things. 

i .  That  a  Glals  or  Mirrour  exhibits  to  us 
nothing  of  the  Reality  and  Subftanceof  the  thing 
reprefented  in.  it;  the  Similitude  fornVd  by  the 

Reflection 
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Refle&ion  of  the  Object  hath  no  more  of  the 
true  EJfence  and  Properties  of  the  thing  itfelf, 
which  it  exhibits,  than  a  mere  Shadow  ;  and 
is  nothing  more  than  an  Appearance,  which  pe- 
rifheth  with  the  Removal  of  the  Objeft.  And 
yet  we  cannot  fay  but  that  there  is  a  Repre- 
sentation, and  a  true  one  ;  but  that  there  is  a 
Real  Like  fiefs  of  the  Subftance  in  that  airy 
Form;  and  that  there  is  however  fuch  a  Pro- 
portion between  them,  that  the  Idea  of  a  Face 
we  never  faw  but  in  a  Glafs  is  a  juft  one,  and 
may.  be  well  Subflituted  in  the  Mind  for  the 
Face  itfelf,  and  that  it  gives  us  fome  Real 
and  true   Knowledge  of  it. 

Thus  it  is  with  thofe  Conceptions  which 
Hand  in  our  Minds  to  reprefent  God  and  Spi- 
ritual Things.  Tho'  the  things  they  are  fub- 
ftituted  for,  are  of  a  quite  different  Kind,  and 
the'  thefe  Subjlitutes  are  no  more  in  refpect  of 
them ,  than  a  fleeting  traniient  Appearance 
only  in  the  Glais,  is  to  the  Man  himfelf  whom 
we  fee  in  it ;  yet  there  may  be  fuch  a  Like- 
nefs  or  Proportion  and  Analogy  between  them, 
as  may  render  our  natural  and  familiar  Con- 
ceptions of  worldly  Things  apt  and  juft  Repre- 
fentations  of  things  Supernatural,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  Divine  Nature :  Infomuch  that  the 
Knowledge  we  have  of  them  by  that  Analogy, 
tho*  Imperfect,  fhall  be  however  lrue  and  Real ; 
and  ail  our  juft  Thoughts  and  Reafonings  upon 
them  Dull  be  folid  and  fubftantial ;    that  is, 

I  while 
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while  they  are  kept  within  the  due  Compafs 
of  thole  Similitudes  and  Representations  of 
them.  For  then  it  is  that  Men  run  into  Sole- 
cilm  and  Abiiirdity,  into  Error  and  Confufion 
concerning  God  and  ipiritual  Things  ;  when 
they,  not  contented  with  this  imperfect  degree  of 
Knowledge  by  Repreientation  only  wA Analogy, 
^\  ill  argue  from  Things  merely  Natural,  to  the 
Real  Intrinjk  Nature  of  thole  Things  which 
now  we  can  know  no  other  way  but  by  that 
Similitude,  or  Correffondency,  or  (Proportion  they 
bear  to  our  natural  Ideas  and  Conceptions: 
And  when  they  proceed  upon  this  falle  Sup- 
pofition ,  that  what  can  be  affirmed  of  thele 
Reprefentat ions  only,  mull  be  ftrictly  andlite- 
raly  true  with  refpecT:  to  the  Real  Nature 
and  Subftance  of  the  Things  they  reprefent. 

Upon  this  very  miftake  it  is  that  our 
modern  clandeftine  Jrians  argue  Chrift  to  be 
a  Separate,  Inferior  Divine  Perlbn -,  Subjecl  and 
Sent,  and  doing  the  Witt  of  another,  in  as 
ftrict  and  Literal  a  Sence  as  one  Man  can  be 
faid  to  be  the  MeiTenger  of  another,  and  to 
perform  his  Will,  and  to  be  feparate  from 
him  :  Tho'  this  be  as  abiurd  as  to  argue  that 
the  Reflection  and  Image  of  a  Man  in  the 
Glafs,  is  a  true  andRcW  human  Body  and  Perfon, 
in  all  refpefts  like  one  of  our  felves.  Again, 
Thefe  very  Men  at  another  time  run  into  a 
quite  Contrary  Extreme  and  Abfurdity  ;  and, 
like    the    Socinians ,   turn    this  Analogy    into 

mere 
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mere  Metaphor  and  Alia  (Ion  only.  Thus  they 
argue  that  Son  and  Begotten  when  ipoke  of 
Chrift,  are  only  a  Figure  for  a  more  tranJcen- 
dent  Act  ofCri££/0/r$which  is  as  groundleis  as 
afferting  the  Image  in  the  Glafs  to  be  no  more 
than  a  metaphorical  Allufion  only,  without  any 
correspondent  Kejhnblance  or  Analogy  at  all  to 
the  Man  reflefted  from  it.  And  thus  the  So- 
cinians  will  have  the  Blood  of  Chrift  to  be  no 
\Price,  ^Puf  chafe  or  Redemption^  becaule  there  can 
be  no  proper  and  literal  -Trice,  ^Pur  chafe  or  Re- 
demption in  the  Cafe. 

In  ihort,  moft  of  the  Arguments  by  which 
the  Socinians  bring  all  the  Myfteries  of  Chri- 
ftianity  to  Nothing  ;  as  well  as  thofe  of  all  the 
Dei  ft s  and  Freethinkers  of  this  unbelieving 
Age  who  owe  all  their  Infidelity  to  the  Socinian 
Hypothefis,  are  built  upon  this  iandy  Founda- 
tion. Accordingly  when  we  come  to  confider 
them  more  particularly,  we  mall  find  that  their 
Reaionings  and  Inferences  are  as  ablurd,  as 
thole  would  be  which  we  mould  make  from 
the  Likenef  of  a  Man  in  the  Glais,  to  his  Red 
Nature :  As  if  we  mould  from  thence  argue 
with  great  acutenefs,  that  a  Man  himfelf  could 
have  neither  a  Body  nor  Solidity,  nor  Spirit) 
nor  Life,  nor  Reajon  ;  that  he  had  neither  Sen" 
fation  nor  Speech  •  nay,  that  he  was  nothing 
but  a  mere  Shadow  or  Appearance,  and  had 
no  Being  but  in  our  Imagination  alone. 

I  z  :,  The 
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2.  T  h  e  fecond  thing  I  mall  obfcrve  concern- 
ing that  Similitude  of  the  Apoftle's  is,  that  in 
all  Inftances  univerialy  we  uie  the  Same  Words 
and  Expreflions  for  the  Similitudes  and  Jp- 
pearances  of  Things  in  the  Glais,  by  which  we 
exprefs  the  Things  Themfehes  ;  and  indeed  this 
is  the  molt  juft  and  proper  way  we  have  of 
ipeaking  of  them  :  For  tho*  there  is  nothing 
of  the  Real  Nature  of  the  Objects  repreiented, 
in  thofe  Appearances  •  yet  there  is  iiich  a  Cor- 
reipondency  and  Proportion  between  them, 
that  the  lame  Words  aptly  lerve  for  both. 
Thus  we  lay  we  See  2l  Man  in  a  Glafs,  when 
we  fee  no  fuch  thing  ;  for  the  Appearance  hath 
nothing  of  the  real  Nature  of  Man  in  it :  And 
thus  we  fay  we  fee  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars 
in  the  Water,  when  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
there.  And  yet  it  would  be  abfolutely  falfe 
to  fay  we  do  Not  fee  any  thing  at  all  of  them 
in  the  Glais,  or  in  the  Water ;  becaufe  there  is 
iiich  a  Similitude  and  Proportion  between  the 
Objects  and  thofe  Representations  of  them,  as 
would  give  us  fome  imperfect  Idea  or  Notion 
of  the  Things  themfelves,  tho*  we  had  never 
feen  them  but  in  a  Gla/s,  or  in  the  Water. 

Accordingly  then  if  we  could  but 
make  the  Suppofition  that  there  were  a  Perfon 
who  never  faw  the  Face  of  any  other  Man  but 
in  a  Glafs,  nor  Suny  Moon,  or  Stars  but  in  the 
Water ;  how  imperfectly  would  he  think  and 
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fpeak  of  the  Things  themfclves  reprefented  to 
him  by  thofe  Adumbrations  and  faint  Appear- 
ances ?    I  ihall  only  obferve  in  fhort  that  he 
would  not  be  able  from  thence  to  know  ex- 
actly any  one  particular  with  refpecl  to  their  Real 
Nature',    and  every  Inference  he  made  from 
thofe    Images  to  the  fntrinjkk  Sub  fiance  or  E£- 
fence  and  True  Properties  ol  the  things  fignified, 
would  be  full  of  Ablurdity  and  Solecifm.    One 
of  the  laft  things  he  could  infer  would  be,  that 
any  of  them  had  Solidity  and  a  Body  ;    or  that 
the  human  Appearance  could  have  Senfey    and 
Reafon,    and  Under/landing,    and    Will:     And 
in  fuch  a  Cafe   as  this ,    all  the  Names,    and 
Words,    and  Exprejfions  he  ufed   for  thole  S- 
militudes  only,    he  would  fubftitute  for  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  Things  themfelves ;  and  would  not 
invent  New  Terms  and  a  New  Language,   for 
Things  whereof  he  had  no  Idea  or  Conception 
as  they  were  in  their  own  Nature. 

I  t  is  this  kind  of  Analogy  which  runs  thro* 
all  our  Exprejfions  of  fpiritual  and  immaterial 
Objects,  As  we  have  no  Idea  or  Conception 
of  their  real  and  true  Nature,  fo  neither  can 
we  invent  any  Words  or  Expreilions  which 
fliall  be  peculiar  and  proper  to  them  :  nor  in- 
deed can  any  Words  Exprefs  what  is  Inexpref- 
jible :  Therefore  we  are  under  a  neceffity  to 
Speak  of  them  after  the  fame  manner  we  Con- 
ceive them ;  and  apply  thofe  Words  and  Phrafes 
to  them  by  which,  in  their  firft  Propriety,  we 

I  3  exprefs 
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exprefs  the  Ideas  or   Conceptions  which  ftano! 
for  them  in  our  Minds.     Thus  the  Word  Spi- 
rit iri  its  firft  Propriety  is  uled  to  iignify  the 
moft  volatile  and  exalted  Parts  of  Matter  5  and 
is  from  thence   taken    to   exprefs  an    human 
Soul  in  Conjunction  with  Matter  ;    and   from 
thence  again  transferr'd  to  reprefent  a  purely 
Immaterial  Subftance  by  Analogy.  The  Word 
IVifdom   fignifies  primarily  the  moft  advanta- 
geous and  dextrous  management  of  ourThink- 
ing  or  Reaibn,  to  obtain  a  commendable  end ; 
and  is  from  thence  apply'd  to   an  Inconceivable 
^'Perfection  in  the  Divine  Nature :    So  Goodnefs 
which   is  firft  apply'd   to   the   regulating  our 
Paffions  and  Affections   with   regard  to  other 
rational  Creatures,  is  attributed  to  God :  and 
ferves  to  exprefs  lbme   incomprehensible  Per- 
fection in  him,    for  which  we  have  neither  a 
(Proper  Word,  Idea,  or  Conception ;  and  fo  it  is 
in  all  other  Inftances.  Thus  the  fame  Words  and 
Phrafes  ferve  to  exprefs  the  things  whereof  we 
have  DireB  and  Immediate  Ideas  and  Concep- 
tions,  and  thofe  things  whereof  we  have  None 
fuch :   they  equaly  fignify  lomething  Real  and 
iubftantial,  whether  they  are  apply 'd  to  one  or 
the  other  :  Only  when  they  are  apply'd  to  the 
latter,  they  are  always  taken  in  a  more  Ele- 
vated and  Exalted  Sence  ;    to   denote  Things 
which  fo  far  tranfeend  all  our  Capacities,    that 
we  have  no  other  way  of  thinking  or  fpeaking 
of  them,   but  by  fuch  Words  and  Conceptions 
as  are  common  and  familiar  to  us. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

A  fifth  Property,    that  they  are  Clear 
and  Diflinffi. 

TH  E  laft  Property  of  Ideas  of  Senfation 
is,  That  of  their  being  Clear  and  DijHn&$ 
which  is  meant  only  of  thofe  that  are  Simpk 
and  Original,  the  Impreffions  made  by  parti- 
cular fenfible  Objects  upon  any  of  our  Organs 
of  Senfation  ;  which  have  ever  a  greater  or  lefs 
Degree  of  Perfpicuity  in  Proportion  to  that 
Strength,  and  Firmnefs,  and  Frequency  .with 
which  the  Object  ftrikes  upon  the  Senfe  ;  and 
to  the  Vigour  of  the  Imagination  in  receiv- 
ing and  retaining  them.  Then  an  Idea  is  at 
the  Height  of  Perfpicuity  when  it  is  lb  evi- 
dently and  plainly  difcemed  by  the  Mind,  that 
it  can  be  diffinguifhed  from  all  other  Ideas  at 
one  View  of  the  Intellect ;  without  farther  Ob- 
fervation  or  Reafoning,  to  feparate  it  from  o- 
thers  that  have  any  Likenefs  or  Relemblance 
of  it  5  and  then  it  is  that  it  removes  all  Doubt, 
and  compels  our  Aflent  to  the  Truth  and  Ex- 
iftence  of  the  Object  it  repreients.  Now  by 
this  Property  thele  Ideas  are  diftinguifhed, 

1.  From  all  Delufions  of  the  Senfes.  There 
is  ever  more  or  lefs  Obfcurity  and  Confufion 
in  our  Ideas  according  to  the  prelent  Temper 

I  4  of 
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of  the  Organ  of  Seniation,  the  Diftance  of  the 
Object,  and  the  Quality  of  the  Medium  which 
interpoies:  Thefe  being  rightly  and  duly  di£- 
pofed,  every  original  Idea  which  is  made  by 
one  and  the  fame  Object,  and  at  the  fame 
time  is  not  only  D//?/;;#,  and  Clear,  and  Ade- 
quate^ but  Simple  too  ;  as  the  Impreffion  of  a 
Seal  is  but  one  Figure  and  Similitude,  tho'  it 
confifts  of  feveral  different  Parts.  Thus  the 
Idea  cauied  in  the  Mind  by  our  looking  on  a 
Man,  or  an  Horfe,  or  a  Tree  is  a  fimple  Idea ; 
and  is  diftinct,  and  clear,  and  adequate  •  and  the 
Reafon  is  plain,  becaufe  fiich  an  Idea  contains  all 
that  the  Object  is  naturaly  difpofed  to  imprint 
upon  the  Senfe  At  once,  and  all  that  the  Senfe  is 
framed  and  contrived  by  the  Author  of  Nature 
to  take  in  or  receive  at  One  Act  of  Seniation. 

O  f  this  Kind  are  all  our  Ideas  of  every  fingle 
and  particular  Subftance  ;  for  tho*  when  I  look 
upon  it,  I  do  not  lee  into  the  inward  Effence 
and  Configuration  of  all  its  Parts  ;  nor  difcern 
all  its  primary  and  fecundary  Qualities;  nor 
Horn  they  fubfift  in  it ;  nor  can  view  it  fo  as  to 
take  in  all  its  Powers  active  and  paflive :  Yet 
the  Idea  comprehends  all  that  the  Object  is 
naturaly  difpoied  to  Imprefs  upon  the  Senfe 
at  once  ;  and  all  that  either  the  Senfe  or  the 
Imagination  is  capable  of  receiving  from  one 
fingle  View.  Whatfoever  is  beyond  this  is  the 
Object  of  more  ^Particular  Senlations,  or  rather 
of  Reafon  and  Obfci  vation  ;   and  not  of  one 

fingle 
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fingle  Act  of  Senfation.  And  fure  it  muft  be 
abiurd  to  fay,  that  an  Idea  of  Senfation  is 
either  Obfcure  and  Indiflinci,  or  Inadequate  be- 
caufe  it  doth  not  contain  what  the  Object  can- 
not communicate  to  the  Senfe,  nor  the  Senfe 
is  any  way  capable  of  perceiving. 

From  hence  we  fee  how  fanciful  and  pre- 
carious that  Opinion  is,  which  alferts  our  Ideas 
of  all,  even  fingle  and  particular  Subftances, 
to  be  Complex,  and  bidijiintt,  and  obfcure,  or 
Inadequate ;  becaule  we  do  not  difcern  the  in- 
ward Configuration  of  all  their  Parts,  together 
with  all  their  effential  Qualities  and  Powers  by 
any  Act  of  Senfation ;  whereas  for  the  fame  Rea- 
fon  there  could  be  no  luch  thing  as  a  clear  and  di- 
ftinft  Idea  of  Any  Objeft  whatfoever.  Thus  you 
fhall  have  no  clear  and  diftinct  Idea  oi  Sound,  be- 
caufe  in  one  and  the  fameSenfation  we  do  not  per- 
rceive  that  Commotion  or  Concullion  of  the  Air 
which  cauies  it  •  and  thofe  Undulations  which 
gradualy  flowing  from  thence  do  at  length  ftrike 
upon  the  Organ  of  Hearing  :  Nor  can  the  Ideas  of 
Tajle  be  Simple  or  Clear ,  becaule  we  have  no 
Guft  or  Senfation  of  the  exact  Figure  and  Con- 
formation of  thofe  minute  Particles  of  Matter 
which  affect  the  Tongue  or  Palate ;  neither 
thus  are  our  Ideas  of  Colours  Simple,  or  Clear, 
or  DiftinB,  or  Adequate  \  becaufe  the  Eye  doth 
not  difcern  that  peculiar  Texture  of  thofe  Par- 
ticles in  the  Superficies  of  Bodies,  which  Re- 
flects the  Light  fo  as  to  give  it  that  Appear- 
ance, 
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ance,  rather  than  any  other.  This  abfurd  O- 
pinion  was  invented  and  tedioufly  purfued,  only 
for  the  Support  of  that  bold  and  irrational  Po- 
fition,  7hat  we  have  as  clear  and  diflinft  an 
I  a  of  the  Sub [:a nee  of  a  Spirit,  as  we  have 
of  bodily  Sub  fiance  :  Whereas,  were  this  true, 
we  fhould  from  thence  have  as  Direct ,  and 
Clear  and  diftinft,  and  Adequate  a  Knowledge 
of  all  created  Spirits,  and  as  clear  and  direct 
Evidence  of  their  Exiftence  and  true  Proper- 
ties, as  we  have  cf  Bocly. 

:.  By  this  Property  the  Simple,  original 
Ideas  of  Senlation  are  diftinguifhed  from  all 
the  Alterations  made  in  them  afterwards  by 
enlarging  or  diminifhing  5  and  by  the  various 
Combinations  they  undergo  at  the  Will  and 
Pleafure  of  the  pure  Intellect.  Thus  the  Mind 
may  alter  the  whole  Face  of  Nature,  and  Ibme 
way  or  other  change  every  Object  from  what 
it  realy  appears  to  the  Senfes ,  and  raife  up  to 
itfelf  luch  new  Ideas  out  of  thofe  which  are 
fimple  and  original,  as  have  no  Being  but  in  the 
Intellect  alone  ;  fuch  as  thofe  of  ^Pigmies,  Fai- 
ries, and  Centaurs.  Thefe  do  all  go  under  the 
Denomination  of  Ideas  of  Senfation,  tho'  not 
occafioned  by  the  Prefence  or  Impreffion  of 
any  external  Object :  Becaufe  as  they  are  formed 
by  the  Intellect  in  the  Imagination  out  of  our 
fimple  Ideas,  fo  they  remain  there  and  become 
new  and  further  Materials  for  the  Mind  to  ex- 
ercife  its  Operations  upon  j  and  they  have 
2  greater 
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greater  or  lefs  Degrees  of  Diftinctnefs  and  Per- 
fpicuity,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  alter'd  and 
compounded. 

I  would  obferve  here  that  when  any  par- 
ticular fimple   Idea  is  rendered  Specific^    then 
from  being  Clear  and  diftinct  it  becomes  more 
Obfcure  and  confus'd.     In  order  to  underftand 
which  it  muft  be  confider'd,  that  we  do  not 
form  fpeciiic  or  univerfal  Ideas,  or  Notions,  by 
collecting  all  the  Powers  and  Qualities  obferved 
in  the  Particulars  of  every  kind  ;  and  then  put- 
ting them  together  to  make  up  one  Idea  or 
Notion  to  Hand  for  them  all,  and  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  formed  by  Jib  ft  rafting  from  all  the 
Individuals.     But  what    is   quite  the    reverfe, 
all   our  fpecific  or   univerfal  Ideas  and  Con- 
ceptions are  formed  thus ;  the  Mind  fubftitutes 
the  Idea  or  Conception    it    has  already    ob- 
tained of  fome  one  Individual,  to  ftand  for  and 
reprefent  all  the  Individuals  of  the  lame  Kind. 
As  for  inftance,  when  I  would  form  an  [/>;/- 
verfil  Notion  of  Mankind ^    I  do  not  firft  col- 
led all  the  Powers  and  Qualities  I  obferve  com- 
mon to  all  particular  Men,  and  then  put  them 
together  into  one  abftract  Notion  of  Mankind, 
to  include  all  the  Individuals :  But  on  the  quite 
contrary,    having  obtained  the  cleareft  Complex 
Notion  I  can  of  one  individual  Man,  the  In- 
tellect makes  that  a  Reprefentative  of  all  the 
Men  in  the  World  •  and  thus  renders  it  Ge- 
neral in    its    Signification ,    and    conlequently 

more 
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more  obfcure.  Whereas  were  all  the  Indivi- 
duals of  each  Kind  exactly  the  fame  in  all  re- 
ipects,  as  they  differ  in  many ;  the  Idea  or 
Notion  when  it  became  thus  Specific  or  Ge- 
neral, would  be  as  clear  and  diftinct  as  when 
it  ftood  for  one  Individual. 

3.  B  u  t    laftly,  the  fimple   Ideas  of  Senfa- 
tion,    together  with  thole    compounded    out 
of  them  ,    are  by  this  Property  diftinguifhed, 
as  I   may    fo   fay,    even    from  Themjebes    in 
a  Secondary   Acceptation    and    Application  of 
them ;    that  is  when  they  are  taken  in  Con- 
junction with  the  Operations  of  the  Intellect, 
and  thus  are  Sub  frit  u  ted  for  the  Reprefentation 
of  things  of  the'  Real  True  Nature  of  which  we 
can  have  no  Notion  or  Idea  at  all,  that  is  for 
the  things  of  another  World  ;  which  for  greater 
Clearnels  and  Brevity  it  will  be   convenient 
hereafter  to  denote  by  the  Name  of  the  Anti- 
types,   and  thofe  Ideas  or  Notions  which  re- 
prefent  them  by  that  of  the  Types.     As  when 
Begetting  is  put  for  the  Supernatural  Generation 
of  the  Son  from  the   Father  ;    Father  and  Son, 
for  the  Relation  between  the  two  firft  Perfons 
in  the  Trinity  ;    our  human  Spirit,  or  rather 
Soul,    for  a  Being  purely  Immaterial,    and  par- 
ticularly for  the    Tlbird  Perfon  in  the  divine 
Nature ;  Qrice,  tynrchafe,  Ran/dm,  for  the  Ak- 
rits  ofChrift's  Death,  and  the  Value  and  <Power 
of  his  Sacrifice  with  God  ;  Mediation  and  Inter- 
feron among  Men ,   for  the  Inconceivable  Man- 
ner 
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ner  of  his  Reconciling  us  to  God.  I  might  thus 
run  thro'  all  our  Conceptions  and  Words  for 
the  things  of  another  World,  which  in  their 
firft  and  ftrictly  '-Proper  Signification  are  diftinct 
and  Clear  ;  but  then  are  commonly  Hip— 
poled  to  become  more  confuled  and  Ob/cure, 
when  they  are  transferred  from  their  natural 
Import  and  Signification  to  things  Supernatu- 
ral, and  therefore  otherwife  utterly  inconceiv- 
able. 

And  thus  it  is  likewife  with  all  thofe  Com- 
plex Notions  and  Conceptions  which  are  made 
up  of  our  Simple  and  Compounded  Ideas  of  Sen- 
fation,  in  Conjunction  with  the  Operations  of 
our  Mind  upon  them.  The  more  of  thefe  are 
accumulated  to  make  up  one  Conception  or 
Reprefentation,  the  more  confafed  and  indi- 
Itincl  it  is.  As  when  we  put  together  the  Ideas 
of  a  Man,  of  Want  or  Mtfery,  of  an  Alms,  the 
Notion  in  general  of  our  Duty  to  God,  of  Hu- 
manity towards  our  fellow  Creatures,  and  of  the 
Reward  of  another  World  to  make  up  a  com- 
plex Notion  of 'Charity.  And  thus  it  is  alfo  in 
the  complex  Notions  we  form  to  our  felves  of 
Immaterial  Beings,  and  of  all  things  Relating  to 
them  ;  as  when  to  the  Word  Sub  fiance  and  our 
Idea  of  it  we  add  Thinking  and  'Willing,  toge- 
ther with  the  various  Modes  of  them,  to  make 
up  an  Analogical  complex  Notion  of  Spiritual 
Being  in  general :  And  when  again  we  carry 
on  that  very  Conception  and  render  it  yet  more 

com- 
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complex  by  adding  to  it  all  other  the  greateft 
Perfections  natural  or  Moral  we  are  capable 
of  obferving  in  rational  Agents;  which  Con- 
ception becomes  yet  lefs  clear  and  diftinct  by- 
removing  from  it  all  the  Imperfections  of  the 
Creatures  within  our  view,  for  a  Reprefentation 
of  the  divine  Nature.  All  thole  Ideas  and  No- 
tions which  go  to  make  up  thefe  Compofiti- 
ons,  are,  when  confidered  fingly  and  fepa- 
rately,  plain  and  obvious,  clear  and  diftinct,  both 
in  their  Fir/t  and  Analogical  Acceptation  ;  but 
when  they  '  are  united  into  One  Complex  Con- 
ception which  Hands  in  the  Mind  to  fupply 
the  Place  of  one  Simple  uncompounded  Idea, 
which  we  fhould  have  of  that  Thing  if  we  had 
Capacities  or  Faculties  for  a  Direct  or  immedi- 
ate Perception  of  it ;  then  they  become  more 
confus'd  and  oblcure. 

But  then  it  ought  to  be  well  confidered,  that 
whatever  there  is  of  fuppofed  Obfcurity  and 
Confufion  in  thole  Analogical  complex  Notions 
fo  form'd,  and  then  fubftituted  for  the  Reprefen- 
tation of  heavenly  Things ;  it  does  not  proceed 
merely  from  their  being  So  Complicated,  (in 
which  infbnce  they  are  only  on  an  equal  Foot 
with  all  other  very  complex  Notions)  nor  does 
it  proceed  from  the  nature  of  the  Things  thus 
Rep  \    they  being  in  their  Own  Nature 

very  clearly  intelligible  had  we  Capacities  lb 
to  apprehend  them  :  But  from  a  prevailing  er- 
roneous Opinion,  that  we  have  Direct  and  3V<?- 

per, 
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fer,  tho*  indiftinft  and  confufed  Ideas  of  thole 
things,  whereof  in  Reality  we  have  no  other 
than  IndifeB  and  Analogical  Conceptions  ;  and 
from  a  miflaken  Imagination  that  thefe  Ana- 
logical Conceptions  give  us  ibme  imperfect  De- 
grees of  Direcl  tion  where  we  have  none 
at  all.  In  order  to  the  right  apprehending  of 
which  I  fhall  propole  thefe  two  things  to  bo 
confidered. 

1.  That  in  Refpect  of  Immaterial  Beings, 
and  of  all  things  relating  to  the  Real  True  Na- 
ture of  them  as  they  are  in  themfelves,  we  are 
as  a  Man  born  Blind  in  Refpect  of  Light  or 
Colours ;  and  not  as  a  Man  who  hath  a  very 
Dim  Sight,  or  who  can  dilcern  Direct,  tho'  Faint 
Glimmerings  of  Light ;  and  hath  Ibme  Imme- 
diate',  tho*  no  more  than  Confufed  and  imper- 
fect Views  of  vifible  Objects.  We  can  have  no 
Ideas  of  immaterial  Beings  from  our  Senfes  ; 
nor  have  we  any  Ideas  of  them  that  are  purely 
Intellectual  and  intirely  independent  of  Ideas 
of  Senfation  ;  we  have  not  the  leaft  Spark  of 
Light,  or  fmalleft  Glimpfe,  whereby  to  dis- 
cern their  Real  Nature  or  Effence,  or  any  Part 
of  it ;  lb  that  thus  far  it  is  not  an  indiftinct  or 
Qbfcure  Perception,  but  No  Perception  at  all. 
When  Men  are  fully  appriled  of  this  thev  will 
find, 

2.  T  h  a  t  all  thole  Conceptions  which  St. 

in  the  mind  for   fpiritual  Things,    and  thole 

Words 
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Words  and  ExpreiTIons  which  we  ufe  for  them, 
are  in  themfelves,  at  leaft  As  clear  and  diftind 
when  they  are  apply'd  to  this  iecondary  and 
Analogical  Sence,  as  when  they  are  apply'd  to 
what  they  import  in  their  firft  and  Proper 
Signification;  that  is,  As  far  as  we  can  have  any 
Knowledge  at  all  ofthofe  Things  of  another  World, 
or  are  obliged  to  give  any  Affent  to  them.  As 
for  Inftance,  The  Conceptions  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit  are  clear  and  diftinft  enough  in  their  iirft 
and  proper  Acceptation ;  theRelation  betweenFtf- 
ther  and  Son  among  us  is  clear  and  diftind ;  and 
fo  are  thole  Properties  of  a  Human  Spirit,  which 
we  have  from  Self-confciotifnefs.  Now  when  thefe 
are  Transferred  from  their  iirft  and  proper  Sig- 
nification to  the  Perfons  in  the  Blefled  7rinityy 
they  are  no  lels  diftinct  and  Clear  than  before, 
as  far  as  we  are  Obliged  to  Underjland  that  Di- 
itinction  in  the  Divine  Nature,  or  to  Believe 
it.  For  the  \frne  and  Real  Nature  of  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  or  Holy  Spirit  is  no  Object  either 
of  our  Under  (landing  or  Faith  y  any  farther 
than  to  underftand  and  believe  that  the  Di- 
ftin&ion  is  Real,  as  it  is  Inco?nprehenJible.  How 
and  after  what  exact  manner  the  firft  is  a  Fa- 
ther, How  the  iecond  a  Son,  and  How  the  third 
a  Spirit  differing  from  either,  is  likewife  no 
Object  of  our  Chriftian  Faith,  becaufe  it  is  no 
Object  of  our  Under  (landing-,  and  becaufe  we 
can  Believe  nothing  *but  What  we  firft  Under- 
ftand diftin&ly  and  clearly,  and  as  Far  only  as 
we  underftand  it. 

If 
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If  we  underftood  the  real  manner  of  Di- 
ftinclion in  the  Divine  Nature  Confufedfy  and 
IndiJlinEtty,  our  JJ/ent  would  be  fo  likewife  : 
No,  what  we  are  to  believe  is,  that  we  con- 
ceive nothing  of  the  Real  Nature  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  nor  of  the  Manner  of  that 
Diftinclion.  But  we  are  bound  to  believe  what 
we  Do  underftand,  namely  that  there  Is  a  Real 
and  true  Diftinclion,  and  a  Verjbnal  one  like- 
wife  in  the  Divine  Nature ;  as  there  is  a  real 
and  perfbnal  Diftinclion  between  the  Fa~ 
ther  and  the  Son  among  Men,  and  as  there  is 
a  real  and  perfonal  Diftinclion  between  one 
Human  Spirit  and  another  •  but  What  they  are 
in  ThemJeheSy  and  How  they  are  One  or  how 
they  are  Three,  we  have  not  lb  much  as  a 
Confufed  and  Obfcure  Perception  of 

So  again,  the  Idea  and  Word  Begotten, 
when  apply'd  to  the  Communication  of  the 
Divine  Nature  to  the  Son,  is  as  clear  and  di- 
ftinct  as  when  apply'd  to  Human  Generation. 
As  for  the  true  and  Real  Manner  and  Nature 
of  the  Divine  Generation,  it  is  true  we  cannot 
have  the  leaft  Idea  or  Conception  of  it ;  and 
accordingly  we  cannot  give  our  Jffent  to 
what  we  do  Not  at  all  apprehend.  But  we 
know  clearly  and  diftinclly  that  the  Son  is  faid 
to  have  been  begotten  of  the  Father ;  and 
whatfoever  Incomprebenfibk  Planner  of  Pro- 
duction is  meant  by  the  Word,  we  are  to  un- 

K  dcrftand 
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derftand  and  believe  what  is  clearly  and  di- 
stinctly cxpreffed  by  that  Term  ;  that  Chrift  is 
the  Son  of  God  by  a  fupernatural  Generation 
in  as  True  and  Re a  I  a  Sence,  as  one  Man  is  the 
Son  of  another  in  the  way  of  Nature :  And 
that  the  Divine  Generation  differs  as  EJJentialy 
from  all  manner  of  Creation,  as  a  Man's  be- 
getting a  Son  differs  from  his  making  a  Sta- 
tue ;  and  the  not  giving  our  Affent  to  what  Is 
ib  clearly  and  diftinctly  revealed  is  Infidelity. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  Conceptions  and  Terms, 
^Price,  and  P)urchafe,  and  Ran/dm.  As  far  as 
we  are  obliged  either  to  know  or  believe  that 
the  Blood  of  Chrift  is  fuch,  we  have  as  clear 
and  diitinct  Ideas  of  them  when  apply'd  to  it, 
as  when  they  are  ufed  in  the  common  Affairs 
of  Life  -,  inlomuch  that  we  can  know  clearly 
and  diftinctly,  and  give  a  firm  unfhaken  Ai- 
fent  to  this  Propofition,  That  the  Blood 
of  Chrift  was  a  Real  and  True  Price,  Pur- 
chafe,  or  Ranfom  for  us ;  tho'  we  are  utter- 
ly ignorant  of  the  Nature  and  Degrees,  of 
the  Virtue  and  Merit  of  his  Sacrifice  with  God, 
which  are  no  Objects  either  of  our  Understand- 
ing or  Affent :  As  we  might  know  and  be- 
lieve that  a  Price  and  Ranfom  was  paid  for  the 
Redemption  of  a  Captive,  tho'  we  know  nei- 
ther the  Kind  nor  the  Value  of  the  Price  by 
which  he  was  redeemed* 

And 
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And  laftly,  thus  it  is  with  the  Conception 
and  the  Word  InterceJJfon.  How  and  after  what 
real  Manner  Chrift  intercedes  for  us,  lb  as  to  pre- 
vail with  God  in  our  behalf;  and  how  he  pleads 
the  Virtue  and  Merit  of  his  Sacrifice,  can't  be 
faid  to  be  Objcurefy  and  Indijii nelly  known, 
but  totaly  and  intirely  Unknown ;  as  it  is  not 
at  all  revealed,  fo  it  is  no  Article  or  Part  gi  our 
Chriftian  Faith  :  But  that  he  doth  make  a 
Real  and  true  IntercefTion  for  us,  is  revealed  -y 
and  this  is  clear  and  diftinct,  and  accordingly 
the  proper  Object  of  our  Knowledge  and  Af- 
fent ;  and  all  that  we  are  to  believe  of  the  Real 
Nature  of  that  Interceffion  is,  that  we  neither 
Have  nor  Can  have  any  Knowledge  of  it  in  this 
World,  and  therefore  ought  to  acquiefce  there- 
in till  we  come  to  another.  In  the  mean  time 
we  are  to  Believe  as  Far  as  we  can  Know  clearly 
and  perfectly  ;  that  Chrift  intercedes  for  us ;  as 
we  might  believe  that  the  Son  of  a  Prince  in- 
tercedes to  his  Father  in  behalf  of  a  Captive  ; 
tho'  we  may  be  utterly  ignorant  after  what 
manner  he  performs  it,  and  what  Motives  or 
Arguments  he  makes  ufe  of  to  obtain  that 
Pardon  and  Redemption. 

I  might  here  run  thro'  all  the  Attributes 
of  God,  and  Myfleries  of  the  Gofpel,  and  fhew 
how  the  Ideas  and  Conceptions  which  are  lub- 
ftituted  for  them  in  the  Mind,  and  the  Terms 
by  which  we  exprefs  them,  are  as  Clear  and  Di- 
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ftinci  when  attributed  or  apply'd  to  thofe  Hea- 
venly things  (as  iar  as  we  are  obliged  to  be- 
lieve them)  as  when  they  are  taken  in  their 
Fir  ft  and  ftrictiy  proper  Signification  ;  and  how 
wKat  is  Unknown  of  them  is  no  direct  or  im- 
mediate Object,  either  of  Reafon  or  Faith.  As 
alfo  how  all  our  Moral  Realonings  upon  the 
Tffes  hold  true  in  reipect  of  the  Antitypes  y 
and  then  only  are  dubious  or  falle  when  we 
attempt  to  reafon  from  the  Real  Nature  and 
Subftance  of  the  Types,  to  the  real  true 
Nature  of  the  Antitypes  whereof  we  are  utter- 
ly ignorant.  But  all  this  will  be  fully  confi- 
der'd  when  I  come  to  lay  open  the  Nature  of 
Analogy  in  a  following  Treatife,  together  with 
the  manifold  Ufe  of  it  in  Religion. 

CHAP.     IX. 

The  Difference  between  Divine  Metaphor 
and  Divine  Analogy. 

FR  o  M  what  I  have  already  faid  in  Chapter 
the  Sixth,  Metaphor  in  General  may  be 
eafily  and  widely  diftinguifhed  from  all  Ana- 
logy :  But  becaufe  the  Diftinction  is  of  great 
and  important  Moment,  I  ftiall  more  particu- 
larly place  the  difference  between  Divine  Me- 
taphor and  Divine  Analogy  in  a  clear  and  oppo- 
fite  Light  here  ;  thele  two  being  moft  liable 
to  be  confounded  and   miftaken.     But  before 
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I  enter  upon  the  Explication  of  this  material 
Difference,  I  muft  defire  the  Reader  to  recoi- 
led what  I  have  already  faid  of  the  proper 
UTe  of  the  Word  Idea,  and  that  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  confined  intirely  to  our  fimple  and  com- 
pound Ideas  of  Senfticn,  in  Diftin&ion  from 
all  the  Operations  and  Affections  of  the  Mind, 
of  which  we  have  an  immediate  Confcioufnefs 
without  the  Intervention  of  any  Idea  5  and 
from  all  thofe  complex  Notions  or  Concep- 
tions form'd  by  the  Mind  out  of  its  own  Ope- 
rations and  the  Ideas  of  Senfation.  Thus  we 
have  an  Idea  of  an  Houfe,  a  Confcioufnefs  of 
Thinking  or  Grief,  and  a  Complex  Notion  of 
Juftice,  Mercy,  and  Charity.  If  this  be  ob- 
ferved,  the  following  Diftinctions  will  be  clear- 
ly and  folly  apprehended. 

1.  First  then,  Divine  Metaphor  is  intire- 
ly Arbitrary ;  and  no  way  ablblutely  Neceffary 
towards  our  conceiving  or  expr  effing  the  Na- 
ture of  purely  fpiritual  Things  or  their  Proper- 
ties. But  Divine  Analogy  is,  in  our  prelent 
Circumftances ,  ablblutely  neceffary  both  to 
our  conceiving  and  Ipeaking  of  immaterial 
Things ;  when  we  would  think  of  them  with 
any  degree  of  Exact  Knowledge  at  all,  or  ex- 
prels  any  Correfpondent  Reality  in  thole 
Things :  Becaufe,  as  I  laid,  we  can  neither 
know  them  by  immediate  Ideas,  or  by  Con- 
fcioufnefs,  or  by  any  Dired  Perception  or  No- 
tion. In  fhort,  we  can  neither  conceive  them 
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Of  our  Selves:  nor  can  any  thing  intirely  New 
concerning  them  be  Reveal' d  to  us,  as  our  Fa- 
culties now  are,  without  the  Mediation  of  this 
Analogy.  But  'tis  quite  otherwife  with 
Divine  Metaphor ;  This  is  never  us'd  but  to 
exprefs  fomething  A/ready  known  and  conceived 
by  the  Light  of  Nature,  or  revealed  by  God 
with  more  Exa&neis  thro'  the  Mediation  of  A- 
nalogy. 

Were  we  capable  of  forming  no  other 
than  Merely  Metaphorical  Ideas  or  Conceptions 
of  God  and  heavenly  Things ;  and  were  no  o- 
ther  alfo  made  ufe  of  in  a  Revelation  of 
Doctrines  intirely  new  concerning  them  ; 
fiich  merely  figurative  Ideas  or  Conceptions 
could  never  have  anfwered  the  neceflary 
Ends  either  of  natural  or  revealed  Religion. 
For  as  they  would  then  be  mere  Figure  and 
AUufion  only,  without  conveying  a  Notion  or 
Conception  of  any  thing  Correfpondent  or  An- 
fwerable  in  the  very  intrinfick  Nature  of  the 
Divine  Things ;  we  never  cou'd  have  Argued 
from  them  with  Juflnefs  and  Certainty  ,  or 
without  perpetual  Miftake  and  fatal  Error:  All 
our  Realbnings  upon  them  would  be  precari- 
ous, and  without  any  lolid  Foundation  in  the 
Nature  of  the  Things ;  and  in  fhort  we  fhould 
have  nothing  more  than  a  Merely  Figurative, 
that  is,  no  Real,  and  7*rm,  and  Exa&  Know- 
ledge of  them  at  all, 
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Now  this  Obfervation  can  no  way  depre- 
ciate the  Excellency  of  Scripture  Metaphor ; 
becaufe  this  always  luppofes  us  lurnifhed  before- 
hand with  more  exact,  and  complete,  and  Cor- 
refpondent  Notions  of  God,  and  other  hea- 
venly Things  from  natural  Reafon  or  Revela- 
tion, by  Analogy.  And  therefore  'tis  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  given  us,  not  merely  figura- 
tive and  Metaphorical  Ideas  Only  but  Analogi- 
cal Conceptions  and  Terms  for  all  the  things  of 
another  World  which  were  neceflary  for  us  to 
have  any  true  arid  undoubted  Knowledge  of; 
particularly  of  God  and  his  Attributes,  the 
Myfteries  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  future  State 
of  Rewards  and  Punifhments.  And  tho'  we 
read  of  the  Hand,  and  Eye,  and  Face,  zn&Jrm  of 
God,  yet  we  are  fuppoled  to  have  had  Notions 
of  his  Power,  and  Wifdom,  and  Gvodnefs  before  ; 
or  this  Metaphorical  Manner  Alone  could  never 
have  given  us  any  ufeful  Notice  or  real  Know- 
ledge of  thole  his  inconceivable  Perfections. 

I T  no  way  debafes  Scripture  Metaphor  to 
fay,  that  it  anlwers  not  an  End  for  which  com- 
mon Senfe  will  tell  us  it  was  never  Intended 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  it  is  ufed  in  Scrip- 
ture to  exprels  heavenly  Beings,  it  is  not  de- 
figned  to  defcribe  any  thing  really  Correfpon- 
dent  and  rfruly  Anfwerabk  in  thole  Beings,  as 
Analogy  is  :  But  rather  to  Exprefs  more 
Emphatic?])'  >  what  we  Know  already  more 
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Exatf/y  by  Analogy.  Then  indeed  the  Meta- 
phorical Images  in  Scripture  ferve  to  excellent 
Purpoles;  namely  to  illuftrate  what  was  Other- 
wife  known  and  conceived  ;  to  awaken  and 
exalt  the  Mind  5  to  ftrike  it  with  greater  Awe 
and  Surprile ;  and  to  move  all  our  religious 
Paffions  and  Affections  •  which  is  the  proper 
uie  of  all  Figure.  Even  Human  Metaphor, 
were  it  ufed  to  exprefs  or  conceive  any  thing 
which  we  never  could  have  had  any  Idea,  or 
Confcioufnefs,  or  Notion  of,  but  merely  from 
that  Metaphor  Alone,  would  convey  to  us  no 
Real  or  true  Knowledge  ;  and  much  more  would 
this  be  true  of  Divine  Metaphor,  if  it  was  the 
only  Method  we  had  of  conceiving  and  ex- 
preffing  the  imperceptible  things  of  God  and 
another  World  :  For  what  real  or  tfrue 
Knowledge  could  we  poflibly  have  of  the  Infi- 
nite (Power  of  God  for  inftance,  by  the  merely 
figurative  Idea  and  Expreffion  of  a  Strong  Hand, 
or  Mighty  Arm,  if  we  could  never  have  known 
it  more  exactly  fome  other  way  ? 

For  theft  Reafbns  it  is,  as  I  obferv'd,  that 
wherever  God  is  pleafed  to  reveal  any  thing 
intirely  new  concerning  heavenly  Things,  he 
always  does  it  by  Analogy  writh  the  things  of 
this  World,  and  not  by  Metaphor  only  ;  in  fuch 
Inftances  we  always  find  Analogy  us'd  to  In- 
form the  Under  (landing,  as  Metaphor  and  other 
Figures  are,  to  Affeft  the  Imagination.  And 
there  is  fo  little   danger  of  miitaking  one  for 
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the  other  in  Scripture,  that  no  Perfon  who 
will  ufe  his  common  Senfe  without  prejudice, 
can  ever  confound  them.  For  who,  could  o- 
therwife  than  wilfully,  miftake  the  Analogy  in 
the  Words  Son  and  Begotten  when  applied  to 
Chrift,  for  pure  Metaphor  and  Figure  only  ; 
or  the  Words  Door,  and  Way,  and  Fine,  and 
Light  of  the  World,  when  fpoke  of  him,  for  an 
Analogy  as  compleat  and  perfect  as  the  former  y 
without  the  utmoft  Violence  to  his  Underftand- 
ing  ?  And  yet  as  plain  and  obvious  as  this  is,  the 
not  duly  confidering  this  material  Difference 
between  Divine  Metaphor  and  Divine  Analogy 
has  been  the  Occafion  of  numberlefs  and  Fatal 
Errors  in  Religion. 

2.  The  fecond  Difference  is  this.  In  Di- 
vine Metaphor  the  Refemblance,  or  Propor- 
tion, or  Correfpondency  is  Imaginary  \  'tis  pure 
Invention  and  mere  Allufion  alone,  and  no 
way  founded  in  the  Real  Nature  of  the  things 
compared.  But  in  Divine  Analogy  the  Refem- 
blance, or  at  leaft  the  Correfpondency  and  \Pro- 
fortion  is  Real,  and  built  on  the  very  Nature 
of  Things  on  both  fides  of  the  Companion. 
There  is  fomething  realy  correfpondent  and 
anfwerable  and  proportionable  in  heavenly  and 
fpiritual  Beings,  to  thofe  Conceptions  which 
are  juftly  fubftituted  to  reprefent  them.  As 
for  inftance,  there  is  certainly  fbme  inconcei- 
vable Qerfetiion  in  God  anfwerable  to  Hu- 
man Knowledge ;  which  is  obtained  by  the 
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Labour  of  Thinking,  and  the  Operation  of 
Matter  and  Spirit  in  effential  Conjunction  : 
Goodnefs  in  God  is  an  inconceivable  Excellency 
of  his  Nature  correfpondent  to  what  we  con- 
ceive and  expreis  by  the  fame  Word  in  human 
Nature;  And  the  Similis  Ratio  or  Proportion 
runs  thus,  What  Knowledge  and  Goodnefs  are 
in  the  Nature  of  Man,  That  fome  inconceiva- 
ble but  correfpondent  Perfections  are  in  the 
Nature  of  God.  And  lb  'tis  in  all  the  other 
Attributes,  which  tho*  totaly  different  in  Kind 
from  thole  Properties  in  us  bearing  the  fame 
Name,  yet  are  thus  very  ufefully  and  truly 
reprefented  to  our  Mind,  lb  as  to  anfwer  all 
the  purpoles  of  fubftantial  Knowledge  and  Re-. 
ligion. 

$dly.  What  yet  more  widens  the  diffe^ 
rence  between  Divine  Metaphor  and  Divine  A- 
nalogy  is  this.  Divine  Metaphor  exprelTes  im- 
material Things  by  our  Ideas  of  Sen  fat  ion  only. 
But  Divine  Analogv  furnifhes  us  with  a  Know- 
ledge of  the  fame  Objects  by  lubftituting  the 
Conceptions  or  Complex  Notions  of  our  Mind 
to  reprefent  them.  Thus  when  the  Glory  of 
God  is  exprelfed  by  the  refplendent  Light  of 
the  Sun,  even  this  is  nothing  more  than  mere 
Metaphor  ;  tho'  indeed  it  mult  be  confefs'd 
that  a  more  noble  and  exalted  one  cannot  en- 
ter into  the  Mind  of  Man.  But  when  wre  re- 
preient  the  Knowledge  of  God  bv  Our  Know- 
ledge,   and  the  Goodnefs  of  God  by  the  Good- 
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nefs  of  a  Man  (which  are  the  only  DireS  Notions 
we  can  have  of  either  Knowledge  or  Goodneis) 
this  is  true  Analogy.  When  the  Joys  of  Hea- 
ven are  called  a  Crown  of  Righteouihefs,  and 
Heaven  itfelf  defcribed  as  a  New  Jerufalem  y 
thefe  are  mere  Metaphors  borrowed  from  Ideas 
of  Senfation ;  but  when  'tis  faid  that  the 
Righteous  fhall  obtain  Joy  and  Gladnefs,  and 
Pleafures  for  evermore,  this  is  an  Analogi- 
cal Conception ;  and  reprefents  an  Inconceiva- 
ble future  Blifs  Correfpondent  and  Jnfwerabk 
to  the  beft  Conception  we  are  able  to  form  of 
Joy  and  Pleafure  here,  in  the  Gratification  of 
all  our  reafpnable  Affections. 

The  Ground  and  Reafon  ofthislaft  Di- 
ftinclion  between  Divine  Metaphor  and  Di- 
vine Analogy  will  appear  very  obvious  if  we 
confider,  that  there  can  be  no  Real  Refemblance 
or  true  Correfpondency,  between  mere  Objects 
of  Senfe  or  their  Ideas,  and  Immaterial  hea- 
venly Beings.  But  there  may  be  a  real  Refem- 
blance,  or  at  leaft  a  true  Correfpondency  and 
Proportion,  between  the  Operations  of  our 
Mind  (as  well  as  our  Complex  Notions  formed 
partly  out  of  them)  on  one  Side  of  the  Com- 
parifon ;  and  the  immaterial  Things  they  are 
fubftituted  to  reprefent  on  the  other.  For  as 
we  are  made  in  lbme  Meafure  after  the  Image 
of  God,  efpecialy  in  our  fpiritual  Part,  this 
ferves  to  render  all  the  Analogy  rationaly  built 
on  fuch  Conceptions  and  Notions,  Realvjid  Jufl 
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with  refpect  to  him  and  his  Attributes ;  as  well 
as  to  other  purely  fpiritual  Beings  who  are 
created  in  a  yet  Nearer  Likenefs  to  him.  And 
therefore  his  Natural  or  rather  Supernatural  At- 
tributes we  conceive  by  Analogy  with  the  Ope- 
rations and  Properties  of  our  own  Minds ,  and 
what  we  call  his  Moral  Attributes,  we  conceive 
by  Analogy  with  our  complex  Notions  of 
human  Virtues  and  moral  Excellencies. 

Now  therefore  to  prevent  any  Miftake 
hereafter  in  relation  to  thole  Inftances  which 
may  be  given  of  Analogy,  I  muft  obferve  that 
tho'  Light,  in  its  greateft  Reiplendency  is  Ma- 
terial, and  an  Object  of  Senfation ;  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  transfer r'd  to  God  otherwife 
than  Metaphoricaly ;  there  being  nothing  in 
his  purely  fpiritual  Nature  correlpondent  or 
anlwerable  to  Matter  :  Yet  as  Intellectual  Light 
is  uled  for  Knowledge,  and  becomes  expreffive 
of  the  moft  noble  Faculty  or  Perfection  of  the 
human  Mind,  it  carries  in  it  lb  much  of  the 
Nature  of  the  true  Analogy ;  and  therefore 
whenever  I  ufe  it  as  an  inftance  of  fuch,  I  take 
it  in  that  Sence,  and  as  it  excludes  all  Mate- 
riality. 

Again,  The  Idea  of  Sub/lance  is  an  Idea 
altogether  of  Senfation,  as  it  includes  Length, 
Breadth,  and  Thickneis;  and  therefore  can- 
not be  transferr'd  to  God  in  this  Sence,  other- 
wife  than  by  pure  Metaphor  ;    and  this  preca- 
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rioufly  too,  fince  it  is  no  Scripture  Metaphor. 
And  therefore  whenever  I  mention  our  con- 
ceiving the  Subftance  of  God  by  Analogy  with 
material  Subftance,  I  ever  mean  as  it  imports 
the  Notion  of  Being  in  general  only. 

So  again,  Wind  or  Breath  are  Ideas  of  Sen- 
fation,  and  cannot  be  transferr'd  to  the  Holy 
Ghoft  otherwife  than  Metaphoricaly :  But  as 
Wind  or  Breath  from  its  firft  Propriety  comes 
to  fignify  Animal  Life  both  in  Man  and  Beaft, 
and  from  thence  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the  im- 
material Spirit  of  a  Man,  which  is  a  Notion 
complex  enough  to  take  in  all  the  Operations 
of  an  human  Mind  ;  then  'tis  pure  Analogy, 
us'd  to  conceive  the  Incomprehenfible  and 
Holy  Spirit. 

To  fum  up  the  Difference  then  between 
Divine  Metaphor  and  Divine  Analogy  in  full. 
Metaphor  expreifes  only  an  Imaginary  Refem- 
blance  or  Correlpondency  ;  Analogy  conveys 
the  Conception  of  a  Correjpondent  Reality  or  Re- 
Jemblance.  Metaphor  is  rather  an  AI!uJ?ony 
than  a  real  Substitution  of  Ideas ;  Analogy  a 
proper  Subftitution  of  Notions  and  Concep- 
tions. Metaphor  at  beft  is  but  the  ufing  a 
very  remote  and  foreign  Idea  to  exprefs  lbme- 
thing  Already  fuppoled  to  be  more  exactly 
known ;  Analogy  conveys  fomething  cor- 
reipondent  and  anfwerable,  which  could  be 
No    otherwife     ufefully    and     realy     known 
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without  it.  Metaphor  is  moftly  in  Words,  and 
is  a  Figure  of  Speech  ;  Analogy  a  Si mi lis  Ratio  or 
Proportion  oi^hings,  and  an  excellent  and  necef- 
iary  Method  or  Means  of  Reafbn  and  Knowledge. 
Metaphor  ufes  Ideas  of  Senjation  to  exprefs 
immaterial  and  heavenly  Obje&s,  to  which  they 
can  bear  No  Real  Refemblance  or  Proportion  ; 
Analogy  lubftitutes  the  Operations  of  our  Soul, 
and  Notions  moftly  formed  out  of  them,  to 
reprefent  Divine  Things  to  which  they  bear 
a  Real  tho'  Unknown  Correfpondency  and  Pro- 
portion. In  fhort,  Metaphor  has  No  real  Foun- 
dation in  the  Nature  of  the  Things  compared ; 
Analogy  is  founded  in  the  Very  Nature  of  the 
Things  on  both  Sides  of  the  Comparifon  :  And 
the  Correfpondency  or  Refemblance  is  certain- 
ly Real,  tho'  we  don't  knowr  the  exact  Nature, 
or  Manner,  or  Degree  of  it ;  at  leaft  we  may 
fafely  preliime  this  from  the  Truth  and  Vera- 
city of  God,  who  has  thus  made  his  Revela- 
tions to  Mankind  under  the  Analogical  Con- 
ceptions and  Language  of  this  World. 

Tho'  nothing  is  more  plain  and  evident 
than  this  Jnalogy,  which  runs  thro'  all  our 
Conceptions  and  Reafonings  upon  the  Things 
of  another  World,  when  we  come  to  reflect 
and  confider  the  Matter  clofely  ;  yet  we  fall 
into  it  lb  naturaly,  and  are  fo  ufed  to  it  from 
the  firft,  that  we  are  generaly  inienfible  of  it ; 
and  apt  to  take  it  for  granted  that  thofe  Con- 
ceptions are  as  Direct  and  Immediate,   and  our 
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Language  for  them  as  ftrictly  proper,  as  when 
they  are  applied  to  the  Things  of  this  World. 
And  indeed  there  would  have  been  no  harm  in 
leaving  the  World  to  continue  in  that  Opinion ; 
there  would  have  been  no  Occafion  for  unde- 
ceiving Men,  nor  for  putting  them  upon  di- 
ftinguifhing  lb  nicely  the  nature  of  Metaphor 
and  Analogy -,  if  there  had  been  any  other  ef- 
fectual way  of  clearly  and  fatisfactorily  obvia- 
ting the  many  dangerous  Miftakes,  and  even 
fatal  Errors  prevailing  in  this  Age  ,  which 
ftrike  at  the  very  root  of  Chriitianity.  It 
is  now  become  ablblutely  neceflary  to  put  this 
jnatter  into  a  Glaring  Light,  fince  the  whole 
Socinian  Syitem,  and  all  that  Infidelity  which 
is  the  Effect  and  Confequence  of  it ;  as  well  as 
lbme  moieModern  Syftems  which  are  in  no  imall 
degree  built  upon  its  general  Principles,  turn 
upon  reiblving  all  Revelation  and  the  Myfte- 
ries  of  Chriitianity  into  mere  Metaphor  and 
Mlufion  only :  And  upon  their  ever  confound- 
ing this  with  the  true  Analog v,  which  is  of  a 
quite  different  kind  5  which  is  founded  in  the 
very  Nature  of  Things,  and  is  ablblutely  ne- 
ceflary even  to  our  Thinking  of  heavenly  Ob- 
jects, tho'  we  fhould  never  exprefs  our  Thoughts 
by  Words, 

Having  thus  ftated  the  wide  Diftinction  be- 
tween Divine  Metaphor  and  Divine  Analogy, 
as  far  as  was  neceflary  here  ;  I  fhall  only  take 
notice  of  one  Objection  againft  this  Diftinction 

which 
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which  may  be  made  by  thofe  who  always  find 
their  Account  in  Confounding  them. 

Perhaps  they  will  fay,  that  by  their  refol- 
ving  feveral  Things  in  the  Gofpel  Myfteries  into 
Metaphor,they  do  not  intend  to  reduce  them  to 
Mere  Figure  only,  and  fo  bring  them  to  "Nothing 
as  I  infinuate  :  But  on  the  contrary  they  will 
affirm,  that  they  intend  to  underftand  by  thofe 
Metaphors  lbme thing  as  Real,  and  Solid,  and 
cf)  ue  with  regard  to  ipiritual  Things,  as  I 
wou'd  make  this  Analogical  Sence  of  them  to 
lignify. 

N  o  w  to  this  I  anfwer,  That  tho'  the  Gof- 
pel Terms,  when  applied  to  Things  of  ano- 
ther World,  fhould  be  Intended  by  them  to 
mean  Something  true,  and  real,  and  lolid  (as 
indeed  all  Metaphor  is  intended  to  do)  yet  if 
they  be  taken  as  Mere  Metaphor,  they  cannot 
exprels  or  convey  any  thing  of  a  Correjpondent 
Reality  in  thofe  Divine  Things ;  or  any  thing 
which  has  a  Real  and  I'rue  Proportion  oxRefem- 
blance  in  the  Very  Nature  of  thofe  Ipiritual  Ob- 
jects. And  therefore,  however  they  may  In- 
tend it,  it  cannot  thus  fignify  as  much  Real  and 
Solid  Truth  with  regard  to  the  Myfteries  of  the 
Gofpel  and  heavenly  Things,  as  Analogy  does  ; 
becaufe  this  not  only  expreffes  Somewhat  Real, 
and  Solids  and  tfrue ;  but  Correjpondent  alfo, 
and  Proportionable,  and  Anjwerabk  in  the  Very 
Natures  of  the  Things  compared 

Even* 
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Even    in    tbofe    Expreffions  of  Scripture 
which  are  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  pure  Me- 
taphor, tho'  Some  Truth  and  Reality  be  certain- 
ly meant  by  them,    yet  are  they  widely  diffe- 
rent from  Analogy.     As  for  inflance  ;    when 
God  is  faid  to  have   a  Mighty   Jrm,    it  means 
ibmething  as  real  and  true,    as  when  it  is  laid 
God  is  ^Powerful:  And  yet  there  can  be  nothing 
Gorrefpmdent  and  Jnjwerabk  to  a  great  Arm  of 
Flefh,  in  God.    Whereas  when  God  is  laid  to  be 
powerful,   and  wile,   and  good,  we  don't  only 
mean  Ibmething  true,  and  iolid,  and  real  5  but 
alio  inconceivable  Perfections  in  his  real  Nature 
Correfpondent  and  anlwerabie  to  Power,  and  Wii- 
dom,  and  Goodnefs  in  us.    And  again,  to  make 
this  yet  plainer ;  when  Generation  is  made  a  mere 
Metaphor  for  a  tranfcendent  Act  of  Creation^ 
it  may  indeed  be  Intended  to  fignify  fomewhat 
real,  and  folid,  and  true ;    but  can   mean  no- 
thing in   the  Divine  Nature  fo  correfpondent 
and  proportionable  to  human  Generation,   as 
that  Chrift  fnould  be  in  as  much  Truth  and 
Reality  the  Son  of  God  by  fupernatural  Gene- 
ration,   as  one  Man  is  the  Son   of  another  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  Nature  •  which  is  the  true 
and  analogical  Acceptation  of  the  Term  Be- 
gotten.    And  for  thefe  Reafons  it  is,    and  in 
this  Sence,    that   we  juftly   charge  our    mo- 
dern Arians  with  bringing  the  Myfteries  of  the 
Golpel  to  Nothing  by  their  unwarrantable  and 
metaphorical  Interpretations. 

L  But 
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But  if,  after  all  this,  they  fhould  allow  the 
Terms  in  which  the  Golpel  Myfteries  are  ex- 
preiTcd,  to  fignify  not  only  lbmething  RcjI  in 
lpiritual  Things,  but  alio  ibmewhat  Correfpon- 
cknt  and  ^roportionabk  to  the  Things  of  this 
World  iubftitutcd  for  them  5  and  yet  will  frill 
call  this  Metaphor:.  They  are  then  grofly 
guilty  of  confounding  two  Things  totaly  dif- 
ferent, by  perverfely  giving  them  the  fame 
w  to  ferve  a  vile  Turn  ;  and  alio  make 
a  Conceffion  which  at  once  renders  them  fhame- 
iullv  inconfiilent  with  themfelves,  and  over- 
turns all  their  Schemes  of  Divinity. 
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BOOK      II. 

CHAP.     I. 
Of  the  Pure  Intellect. 

HAving  in  the  firft  Book  confider'd  the 
Ideas  of  Senfation  as   the  only  Materials 
which  the  active  and  bufie  Mind  of  Man  hath 
to  work  upon  *  and  as  the  fole  Groundwork  or 
Foundation  for  the   whole   Super  ftructure  of 
human  Knowledge  ;  I  come  in  this  lecond  to 
treat  of  the  Pure  Intellect.   By  which 
I  would  have  it  obferved  here,  once  for  all,  that 
by  this  I  do  not  mean  that  immortal  immaterial 
Part   of  us,    denoted    in    Scripture    by    the 
Word  Yheujuuz  or  Spirit ;    nor  do  I  mean  any 
the   moft  refined   and  exquifite  parts   of  the 
Body,  or  animal  Spirits,  which  are  more  im- 
mediately fubfervient  to  the  intellectual  Ope- 
rations of  that  Spirit ;  but  by  the  ^Pare  Intel- 
left  I  always  underftand  Both  thefe  operating 
together  in  effential  Union  and  Conjunction  ; 
fo  that  all  ^thinking  or  Reafoning  is  a  mix'd  and 
compound  Aft  oi  both    Matter    and    Spirit. 
Thinking  is  by    a   general  Miftake  attributed 
to  the  (Pure  Spirit,  exclufively  of  thofe  material 
Organs  without  which    it   cannot    exert    one 
Thought ;  and  in  a  neceffary  Conjunction  with 
which,  it  performs  all  its  Operations, 
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This  will  be  yet  clearer,  if  we  diftinguifh 
thcie  following  Words  of  a  near  Signification  • 
and  which  have  therefore  been  uied  promif- 
cuoufly. 

The  Spirit  is  the  purely  immaterial  Part 
of  our  Compofition,  which  is  capable  of  Sepa- 
ration from  the  Body ,  and  can  then  exift  and 
operate  independently  of  Matter  :  This  is  of- 
ten by  miftake  calPd  the  Saul,  in  a  vulgar  and 
more  indiftinct  way  of  fpeaking  •  but  is  di- 
ftinguifh'd  in  the  Scripture  by  the  Word  Ylni- 
/lcz  Spirit  us. 

The  Soul,  or  rather  inferior  Soul,  as  it  is 
ufed  to  be  called  in  Diftinclion  from  that  which 
is  pure  Spirit ;  is  a  Principle  refulting  from  an 
effential  Union  of  the  pure  Spirit  with  our  ma- 
terial Frame ;  and  it  is  in  Scripture  denoted 
by  the  Word  *frvyia  Jnima,  or  Soul 

The  Mind,  in  a  common  and  more  indi- 
ftincl  Acceptation,  is  Synonimous  with  Soul  ', 
but  is  in  truth  a  more  general  and  complex 
Term,  and  includes  the  pure  Sprit,  together 
with  the  Intellect,  the  Witt,  and  Memory, 
and  all  the  Vaffions  and  JJJkSions  of  the  infe- 
rior Soul  •  and  is  properly  Nss  Animus*  or 
Mud. 

The 
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The    Pure  Intellect  taken  in   DiftindUon 

from  thole  three,  is  properly  the  pure  Spirit 
or  immaterial  Part  of  us,  as  acting  in  effential 
Union  and  Conjunction  particularly  with  thole 
animal  Spirits  and  remote  imperceptible  Fibres 
of  the  Brain,  which  are  more  immediately  lub- 
fervient  to  Thinking  or  Knowledge,  and  all  the 
Operations  of  the  Underftanding.  This  is 
call'd  N&n*  Itztelk&uSj  or  the  '-Pure  Intellect. 

I  t  hath  been  the  occafion  of  numberleX 
Errors  and  Mi/Jakes  in  Religion,  and  too  ma- 
ny of  them  fatal ;  that  Men  have  been  uled  to 
think  and  fpeak  of  the  pure  Spirit,  or  fuperior 
Soul,  as  if  its  Operations  were  Now  in  all  re- 
ipefts  the  fame,  and  as  intirely  independent  of 
Matter,  as  they  will  be  when  it  is  in  a  ftate 
of  Separation.  Men  commonly  fpeak  of  it  as 
of  fomething  Within  us,  and  not  QJ  us  ;  as  if  it 
thought  and  reafoned  In  the  Eody,  and  not  to- 
gether With  any  part  of  it ;  as  if  the  Body  were 
a  mere  Box,  or  Cafe,  or  cPlace  of  Refidence  for 
it.  Not  confidering  that  there  is  as  much 
Truth  in  faying,  that  the  Body  is  in  the  Spi- 
rit, as  in  faying  that  the  Spirit  is  only  /;;  the 
Body  ;  tho*  this  founds  odly  to  a  vulgar  Ear  ; 
or  indeed  to  any  one  who  is  not  capable  of  un- 
derftanding, that  thefe  two  different  Princi- 
ples could  not  conftitute  one  and  the  fame  In- 
dividual Man,  unlels  both  were  intimately 
united  in  ©Deration  and  EfTence, 
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I  t  muft  be  allow 'd  wc  can  form  no  other 
Notion  of  Knowledge  in  an  Angel  or  feparato 
Spirit  except  by  that  of  Thinking  ;  but  this  is  no 
more  than  an  Jnahgicj]  Conception,  which  the 
Mind  fubftitutes  initcad  of  the  real  true  man- 
ner and  kind  of  Knowledge  in  Angels  which 
we  are  utterly  ignorant  of:  and  which  is  as 
imperfeftly  reprelented  by  Thinking,  as  their 
Motion  is  bv  the  moving  of  our  Feet.  All 
their  Knowledge,  as  far  as  we  can  apprehend 
it,  muft  be  Intuitive  and  Inflantaneous ;  where- 
as ours  at  the  bed:  is  lucceffive,  and  gradualy 
performed  by  the  concurrent  Motion  of  ibme 
bodily  Parts  within  us  ;  which  is  the  Caufe  of 
that  Labour  and  Wearimefi  we  experience  in 
the  Aft  of  Thinking.  If  the  pure  Spirit  with- 
in us  cau'd  think  and  reafon  Independently  of 
all  material  and  bodily  Organs,  we  fhould  ne- 
ver be  tired  with  thinking ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary we  feel  it  to  be  a  Labour  of  the  Brain, 
and  we  find  our  felves  as  much  wearied  with 
intenfe  Thought,  as  with  hard  bodily  Labour. 
If  it  were  not  thus,  the  Body  would  be  ^Pof- 
Je/s'd  only  of  a  Spirit,  and  not  a  Partaker  with 
it ;  and  Thought  would  not  be  an  Operation 
of  the  Mm,  but  of  fomething  Within  him. 

I  can  x  o  t  forbear  again  remarking  here 
the  fhameful  Inconfiftency  of  thofe  Men,  who 
maintain  that  we  have  as  clear  and  diftincr.  an 
Idea  of  Spirit  as  we  have  of  Body  •  for  this  rea- 
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ion,  becaufe  we  have  as  clear  and  diftimft  an 
Idea  of  Thinking,  as  we  have  of  Extcnjion  or 
Solidity  :  And  who  at  the  lame  time  argue 
the  Soul  may  be  material,  becaufe  God  can 
fuperadd  to  Matter  the  Power  of  Thinking. 
For  is  not Thinking  and  Willing  even  in  their 
Hypothefis,  opposed  to  Extcnjion  and  Solidity,  as 
Effential  Properties  utterly  incompatible  in  the 
fame  Being ;  fo  that  Body  and  Spirit  are  by 
thefe  Properties  effentialy  diftinguiihecl  from 
one  another,  as  well  as  in  our  Ideas  or  Concep- 
tions of  them  ?  And  how  then  can  Thinking 
be  fuperadded  to  Matter,  without  making  it 
a  Spirit?  If  we  have  a  clear  Idea  of  S 
from  Thinking,  and  of  Body  from  EAtenjioii 
and  Solidity,  then,  whenever  Matter  is  made 
to  think  of  itfelf,  without  the  Concurrence  of 
fpiritual  Subftance,  all  our  Ideas  are  changed 
and  confounded;  then  it  might  be  iiiri  we 
have  a  clear  Idea  of  Matter  from  Thinking ; 
and  we  muft  look  out  for  fome  other  effential 
Property  to  give  us  a  clear  Idea  of  Spirit.  To 
which  I  fhall  add,  that  one  and  the  fame  Pro- 
perty of 'Thinking  cannot  be  E/pntialto  one  fort 
of  Being,  and  Superadded  only  and  merely  Ac- 
cidental to  another  ;  wherever  it  is,  it  mult  be 
an  original  effential  Property  ;  lb  that  the  Re- 
moval of  it  will  make  a  Thing  ceafe  to  be 
what  it  is ;  as  the  fuperadding  it  will  make 
a  Thing  what  it  was  not  in  its  own  Nature  be- 
fore. It  is  even  ridiculous  to  lay,  that  tho* 
Thinking  is  not  originaly  effential  to  Matter, 
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yet  it  may  be  made  to  Think  by  accident,  fo 
as  that  Thinking  may  be  a  new  and  adventi- 
tious Quality  of  it.  For  it  mull  be  granted, 
that  whenever  thinking  goes  together  with  Ex- 
ten&m  or  Solidity  in  the  fame  Body  even  by 
Accident,  they  will  each  of  them  ceale  to  be 
any  Marks  cf  Diftinclion  between  Body  and 
Spirit. 

.Besides,  if  the  Soul  may  be  material, 
and  Thinking  is  fuperadded  to  it  5  lure  this 
can  give  no  Idea  of  the  manner  cf  Knowledge 
in  a  Being  altogether  immaterial,  and  which 
hath  Knowledge  not  fuperadded,  but  origi- 
naly  in  its  own  Nature  and  EiTence.  If  they 
fay  that  a  material  and  immaterial  Subltance 
may  both  of  them  7&»&,  tho'  after  a  diffe- 
rent Manner  ;  this  is  playing  upon  the  Word 
Thinking,  and  taking  it  for  Knowleage  which  is 
a  general  Word,  and  includes  the  Knowledge 
of  God  and  Angels  ;  whereas  the  proper  Accep- 
tation cf  it,  is  for  the  particular  way  of  Know- 
ledge in  Man.  But  call  the  Knowledge  of  God 
and  Angels  by  what  Name  you  will,  nay  call 
it  Thinking  it  will  end  in  the  lame  thing ;  for 
the  Manner  of  it  in  God,  and  Angels,  and  Man 
mufl  be  allow'd  as  effentialy  different  as  their 
Nature  ;  fo  that  Thinking  in  Man  can  give  us  no 
■Direci  Conception  of  Thinking  in  a  pure  Spirit. 

By  the  <Part  IntdttB  cannot  be  underftood 
a  fpiritual  Subftance  within  vis  acting  of  itfelf, 
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and  intirely  free ;  as  if  the  Spirit  were  only- 
included  and  confined  Within  the  Body,  and 
refided  there  as  in  a  Habitation.  Nor  muft 
it  be  confide r'd  as  a  Being  Disjoined  and 
Separate  and  acting  by  the  help  of  bodily  Or- 
gans, as  lb  many  mere  Inftruments,  by  which  it 
performs  all  its  Operations  5  for  in  truth  and  Re- 
ality the  Body  is  no  more  a  mere  Inflrument  to 
the  Soul,  than  the  Soul  is  to  the  Body.  Tho' 
this  is  a  plain  Truth  and  will  be  eafily  granted, 
yet  it  is  generaly  overlooked  by  the  Writers  of 
Logic  and  Metaphvfics  ;  and  whoever  obferves 
it,  will  find  a  grofs  Miiapprehenfion  of  this 
fundamental  Point  run  thro'  all  the  Lan- 
guage of  moft  of  thole  who  have  treated  of 
human  Underftanding.  They  proceed  upon 
a  Suppofition  that  the  Mind  acts  as  if  the  Man 
were  All  Spirit ;  or  as  if  all  the  Organs  of  the 
Body  were  lb  many  Inftmments  at  belt,  which 
are  neceffary  to  exert  thofe  Powers  and  Facul- 
ties Inherent  in  It/elf  alone,  independently  of 
Matter  ;  and  confider'd  abftractedly  from  its 
dole  Conjunction  and  eflential  Union  with 
the  Body.  Thus  they  luppofe  Thinking  with 
all  the  Modes  of  it,  and  Willing  to  be  Actions 
purely  fpiritual,  as  if  they  had  no  Dependence 
upon  Matter  ;  and  even  all  the  -Tjjjions  in  hu- 
man Nature  are  fpoke  of  by  them,  as  lb  many 
Motions  or  Affections  of  the  Saul  onlv,  as  if 
it  were  in  actual  Separation  from  all  Matter  ; 
and  exerted  its  Operations  only  In  the  Body, 
and  not  in  any  Conjunction  or  Co-operation 
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With  it.  This  hath  been  the  occafion  of  fo 
many  grievous  Mijiakes,  and  even  pernicious 
Errors  that  it  would  be  endlels  to  recount 
them  'j  many  of  them  I  fhall  have  occafion  to 
Ipeak  of  in  the  Sequel  of  thefe  DHcouries :  And 
by  digefting  this  throughly,  that  the  purely 
Ipiritual  part  of  us  never  acts  at  preient  but 
in  effential  Union  and  neceffary  Concurrence 
with  Matter ;  the  Reader  will  be  able  to  fee 
thro'  the  reft  whenever  they  occur. 

After  what  Marnier  the  Spirit  of  Man 
may  act  in  a  State  of  Separation  we  are  utterly 
ignorant;  it  is  in  itfelf altogether  Immaterial, 
and  we  know  as  little  of  it  confidcred  in  that 
State,  as  we  know  of  the  Nature  of  Angels : 
Nor  can  we    in  the  leaft  conceive  how  things 

o 

Material  do  affect  a  pure  Spirit  :  but  this 
know,  that  while  it  is  united  to  the  Body  it 
can  exert  no  Act  of  its  own  intirely  diftinct 
and  independent  of  it.  Its  moft  Refined  Rea- 
fonings,  and  moft  jibjlracied  Speculations  are 
performed  in  Conjunction  with  thole  animal 
Spirits  and  imperceptible  Fibres  of  the  Brain, 
which  lie  far  out  of  the  reach  of  all  human 
View ;  even  by  the  Help  of  Glaffes  which  mag- 
nify to  the  largeft  Size.     For  which  Reafon, 

the  Mind  cannot  have  an  actual  PerceDtion  of 

a. 

any  thing  Without  it,  but  as  the  Object  firft 
affects  fome  of  our  Senfes,  and  then  a  Like- 
tjefs  of  fome  ibrt,  or  Reprefentation  of  it  is 
conveyed  inwardly  to  the   Imagination.     So 
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that  we  are  to  confider  the  pure  Intellect  and 
Mind  as  a  Compojition  of  Spirit  and  Matter, 
in  ftrict  and  effential  Union  with  one  another  ; 
infomuch  that  all  their  Operations  are  the  joint 
and  infeparable  Acts  of  both  together ;  fuch 
as  could  not  proceed  from  Matter,  or  Spirit 
alone ;  and  fuch  as  would  be  Operations  of  a 
quite  different  Kind,  if  the  fpiritual  Part  of  us 
were  to  ad  by  itfelf.  Having  premifed  this, 
I  fhall  proceed  to  confider  the  leveral  different 
Operations  of  the  Intellect  upon  thole  Ideas  of 
Senfation,  which  are  as  it  were  ftored  and  layed 
up  in  the  Imagination ;  I  mean  thofe  Opera- 
tions which  neceffarily  prefuppofe  Senfation, 
and  contain  the  whole  Procefs  and  utmoft  Ex- 
tent of  human  Underftanding.     Accordingly, 

i.  The  firft  of  thofe  Operations  of  the  pure 
Intellect  is  that  of  a  Simple  Jlezv,  or  Survey  of 
thofe  Ideas  of  Senfation,  in  the  very  Order  and 
Condition  thev  lie  in  the  Imagination,  with- 
out Altering  the  Nature  or  Situation  of  any- 
one of  them  ;  without  paffing  any  Judgment, 
or  making  any  Inferences  with  Relation  to 
them.  This  the  Logicians  have  rightly  termed 
Simple  ApprehenfiGn,  but  do  unhappily  always 
confound  it  with  pure  Senfation,  and  the  mere 
Mechanical  Perception  of  external  Objects  ;  by 
which  means  the  firft  and  fundamental  Diftinc- 
tion  between  Reafon  and  the  natural  Injiintt 
of  Brutes  is  loft 
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There  is  an  effential  difference  between 
a  fimple  Jpprehenfion  of  the  Mind,   and  a  fim- 
ple  Perception  of  the  Senfe  ;    the  Coniequence 
of  this  is  an  Idea  in  the  Imagination ;    the  for- 
mer frames  or  occafions  no  New  fimple  Idea, 
and  only  apprehends  one  that  is  Already  made 
and  presented  to  its  view  :    As  when  by  look- 
ing upon  a  human  Body,  a  Reprefentation  or 
Similitude  of  it  is  tranimitted  thro'   the  Eyes 
to  the  Imagination  ;  this  is  the  Caufe  of  a  hew 
Idea,  in  which  the  pure  Intellect  hath  no  part ; 
it   contributes   nothing    to  the  Production  of 
that  Idea,  and   it  is  formed  without  the  leait 
Act  or  Concurrence  of  the  Mind.     In  all  Sen- 
faticns  the  Imagination  is  purely  ^PaJJive,  di£- 
pofed  by  Nature  to  Receive  only,    and  Retain 
fuch  Impreffions  as  are  made  upon  the  Senfes  ; 
fo  that  there  may  be  an  immenfe  Number  of 
fimple  Ideas  lodged  there,  before  we  need  ne- 
ceflarily  iuppoie  one  fimple  Act  or  Apprehen- 
fion  of  the  Intellect  with  relation  to  them, 
which  mufl  be  an  Act  Subfequent  to  all  Sen- 
fation  whatsoever ;  and  never  to  be  confidered 
in  Conjunction  with  it,  as  if  it  were  one  and 
the  fame  thing.     The  fimple  Apprehenfion  I 
am  now  fpeaking  of,  is  an  Act  or  Operation  of 
the  Mind}  and  not  of  the  Senfes^  which  laft  is 
common  to  us  with  Brutes  •  but  the  fiift  a  Per- 
fection and  Excellency  of  an  human  Soul :   In- 
somuch that  it  is  the  moft  noble  and  elevated 
Manner  of  Operation  in  the  Intellect ;    and 

that 
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that  by  which  it  comes  neareft  to  the  Manner 
of  Knowledge  in  Angels }  \Pt\vcipua,  fays  a 
great  Philofopher,  Intellect  its  human!  ficut  An- 
gelorum  funclio  videtur  effe>  ut  fit  ex Jua  natura 
intelligent',  hoc  ejljimplici  Intuitu,  ncn  ratiocina- 
\  tione  cognojcens. 

•    Now  therefore  antecedently  to  this  fimple 
Apprehenfion,    or   any  other  Act  of  the  pure 
Intellect,  we  are  to  iuppofe   the  Imagination 
plentifully  ftored  and   furnilhed  with  Ideas  of 
Seniation  altogether  without  its  Concurrence. 
They  began  to  be  tranfmitted  inwardly  thro' 
the  Senfes  from  our  Infancy  ;    they  daily  mul- 
tiply by  Experience  and  our  Conversion  with 
external  fenfible  Objects ;  and  are  increafed  to 
a   prodigious  Number  before  we  are  confcious 
to  our  felves  of  any  Operations  of  the  pure  In- 
tellect upon  them.     In   this    common  Store- 
houle,  and  Receptacle,    thofe  Ideas  lie  in  Con- 
jujton  together,    all    disjoined    and  unranged ; 
and  in  no  other  Order  than  that  wherein  they 
Chance  to  be  firft  tranfmited.     And  were  there 
no    Immaterial  -Principle  at  all  within  us,  they 
would  always  remain  in  the  fame  diibrderlv 
Condition,  undifturbed  and  unobferved;    and 
without  any  other  Alteration  than  what  would 
be  made  by  the  Acceffion  of  New  Ideas  from 
Objects  as  yet  unperceived ;  and  by  the  reviving 
of  thofe  that  were  defaced  or  obliterated,  from 
the  Repetition  of  luch  Impreffions  as  had  been 
made  before, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     II. 

Of  InjlmB  m  Brutes. 

TH  i  s  is  the  very  State  and  Condition  of 
Brutes.  Tho'  they  are  capable  of  all  the 
Senlations  that  are  in  us  and  tho'  the  Senfes  of 
many  of  them  are  more  Jcute  than  thole  in 
man,    and  confequently    more  iuiceptible    of 
quick  and   vigorous  Impreffions  from  fenfible 
Objects ;  yet  all  this  is  no  more  in  them,  than 
the  ftriking  of  one  material  Subftance  upon 
another  ;  the  Effect  of  which  remains  jult  as 
long  as  there  is  a   Dilpofition  in  the  animal 
Spirits  to  retain  it :  But  for  want  of  an  higher 
and  Immaterial  Principle,  when  the  Idea  is  once 
formed,  they  can  take  no  Jfter  View  or   No- 
tice  of   it  diftinct   from  the  Senfation   itfelf. 
This  is  the  utmoft  Extent  of  all  that  Know- 
ledge in  Brutes,  which  we   call  by  the  Name 
of  InfiinB  ;  and  is  realy  no  other  than  a  Cal- 
culation  or  Difpojition  of  their   Senies  by  the 
Author  of  Nature,  to  excel  in  thole  particular 
Inftances  of  Senfation,   wrherein  the  Being  or 
iPrefervation  cf  every  Species  is  moft  concerned. 
They  are  never  actuated  or  influenced  by  more 
than  One  fimple  Idea  at  a  time ;  nor  by  that 
neither,  but  when  there  is  fome  JcJual  ImpreJ- 
Jion  of  the  external  Object  to  ftir  it  up  within 
them,    or  fome  Remains  of  the  Impreffion  con- 
tinuing 
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tinulng  in  the  Imagination  and  Brain  ;  and  all 
they  perform  is  at  the  Impulje  and  Injtigation 
of  particular  Ideas  of  Senfation,  which  is  the 
only  Direction  they  have  in  all  their  Opera* 

tions. 

For  this  Reafon  Brutes  can  have  no  fiich 
thing  as  Memory  properly  fo  called  •  for  after 
the  Impreflions  are  made,  or  the  Ideas  fornVd, 
they  lie  in  their  Imagination  (  without  any 
Notice  or  Obfervation)  to  fway  and  direct  their 
Motions,  as  long  as  they  laft  :  But  their  Ideas 
decay  gradualy,  lb  as  never  to  be  revived  again 
by  any  proper  Recolkttion,  and  muft  be  re- 
newed by  a  Repetition  of  the  fame,  or  of  2 
like  Imprefiion,  from  the  Prefence  of  the  Ob- 
ject •  which  is  as  different  from  Memory  as  na- 
tural InflinB  is  from  Reafon.  The  bare  re- 
ceiving and  retaining  the  Impreflions  or  Ideas 
of  external  Objects  in  the  Imagination,  is  not 
Memory  even  in  Man  ;  but  an  Ability  or  Fa- 
culty of  Viewing  them  at  Pleafure,  in  the  Ab- 
lence  of  the  Objects  which  they  Hand  for  in 
the  Mind  ;  of  Reviving  them  again  within  us 
and  Clearing  them  up  after  they  have  grown 
Confufed  and  Obfcitre ,  without  any  New  Im- 
preflion  from  Abroad  :  And  above  all  a  Power 
in  the  Intellect  of  Impregnating  the  Imagina- 
tion with  all  its  own  Alterations  and  Combi- 
nations offimple  original  Ideas;  together  with 
a  Faculty  in  the  Mind  of  Retaining  and  Re- 
collecting all  its  various  Co?npkx  Notions 
i  and 
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and  Conceptions,  at  its  own  Will  and  Plcaihre  j 
nothing  of  all  which  is  in  the  Nature  and 
Power  of  Brutes.  It  may  feem  indeed  that  a 
Dog  can  at  once  attend  to  the  Shipe,  and  Smell, 
and  Voice  of  his  Mafter ;  and  put  thole  Ideas 
together  to  make  up  one  compounded  Idea. 
But  the  Dog  frames  no  Idea  of  his  Mafter  from 
them  all  at  once ;  but  ever  diftinguifheth  him 
by  ibme  One  of  them  at  a  time,  and  by  them 
all  fucceflively.  If  he  hears  his  Mafter's  Voice 
he  attends  only  to  that-  if  he  Sees  him,  all  At- 
tention to  his  Smell  and  Voice  is  loft;  and 
when  all  thele  Ideas  of  the  Mafter  are  in  Jny 
Degree  defaced  and  impaired  by  Abience,  there 
can  be  no  renewal  of  them  but  by  the  dp- 
froacb  or  Wrejence  of  the  Mafter. 

The  common  Objection  againft  what  I  have 
faid  of  Brutes  here  is,  that  a  Dog  Dreams,  and 
Barks,  and  Mooes  in  his  Sleep ;  that  he  is  U?i- 
eajy  in  the  Abience  of  his  Mafter  ;  diftinguifh- 
eth the  Smell  of  him  among  a  thoufand,  and 
Knows  him  again  when  he  fees  him  ;  that  he 
will  find  the  way  Home  again  after  being  con- 
veyed to  great  Di fiances  from  thence  ;  which 
Operations  could  not  poffibly  be  performed 
without  a  Memory.  But  this  Objection  iup- 
pofes  me  to  have  aflerted,  that  Impreffions 
made  by  external  Objects  upon  the  Senfes  and 
Imagination  of  Brutes,  laft  no  longer  than  the 
t-Pre/ence  of  the  Objects ;  that  thele  being  re- 
moved leave  no  Footfteps  of  themfelves  be- 
hind- 
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hind ;  and  that  all  Ideas  of  them  immediate- 
ly vanifh,  when  the  Objects  are  withdrawn. 
Whereas  I  affiert  the  quite  contrary  ;  that  ex- 
ternal Objects  do  often  leave  behind  them  more 
Deep  and  Lajling  original  Impreffions  upon  the 
Imagination  of  Brutes,  than  they  do  upon 
that  in  Man  (I  mean  exclufive  of  Recollection 
in  us )  and  the  Ideas  remain  there  in  the 
Abfence  of  the  Objects,  for  a  Principle  of  O- 
peration  in  them  ;  and  to  direct,  and  actuate 
them  and  determine  all  their  Motions. 

It  is  by  thefe  the  Dog  Drea?ns  and  Barks 
in  his  Sleep,  diftinguifheth  his  Mafter  in  a 
Crowd  from  all  other  Men,  and  hath  fuch  a 
ftrong  Propenfion  towards  home,  that  he  will 
find  the  way  to  it  from  a  great  diftance  be- 
fore the  Traces  of  the  Road  are  worn  out  of 
his  Brain.  Nay  I  affert  farther,  that  it  is  ne- 
cefTary  their  mere  Senfations,  and  the  Ideas  or 
firft  Impreffions  in  their  Imagination,  fhould 
be  more  ftrong,  and  lively  and  durable,  than 
they  are  in  Man  (as  daily  Obfervation  fhews 
us  they  are)  becaule  Brutes  are  altogether  acted 
and  governed  by  Sevfe^  and  thofe  ftronger 
and  more  vigorous  Impreffions  of  fenfible  Ob- 
jects, and  the  more  exquifite  Dilpofition  of  their 
Organs  to  receive  them,  is  plainly  defigned 
by  the  Author  of  Nature  to  fupply  the  want 
of  Req/o#)  and  of  any  immaterial  Principle  in 
their  Compofition. 

M  But 
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But  then  nothing  of  all  this  is  truly  M- 
mory ;  tho'  it  is  fomething  Analogous  to  it,  for 
which  we  have  no  diftinft  and  proper  Word,  yet 
it  is  intirely  different  from  it  both  in  Kind  and 
Degree.  For  as  the  Senlation  or  Idea  grows 
languid  and  wears  away,  lb  doth  it  gradualy 
ceafe  to  influence  or  move  the  Brute  \  it  can- 
not be  continued  at  one  ftay,  by  any  Atten- 
tion or  Advertency  to  one  Idea  more  than  ano- 
ther ;  it  cannot  be  regained  or  revived  at  Plea- 
fure  when  it  is  become  weak  and  feeble,  by 
any  voluntary  Recollection  from  within,  or 
any  Hint  or  Intimation  only  from  without,  as 
in  Man ;  nor  can  it  ever  be  reftor'd  again, 
as  I  obferv'd,  but  by  a  new  Senlation  from 
the  Prefence  of  the  Object.  Memory  is  not 
a  bare  Retaining  fimple  Ideas  in  the  Abfence  of 
the  Objects  they  reprelent ;  but  a  Power  of 
Recollecting  them  at  Will ;  and  of  attending  to 
one  Idea  more  than  another,  without  regard  to 
the  Strength  and  Acutenefs  of  the  Senlation. 

Another  Objection  againft  the  Opinion 
of  Brutes  having  no  Principle  of  Action  in 
them  above  Matter  is,  that  upon  this  Suppofi- 
tion  they  could  not  Move  themfelves.  To 
which  I  anfwer,  that  they  do  not  Move  them- 
felves ^  tho*  they  may  be  faid  to  move  Of  them- 
fives  ;  as  a  Clock  can't  in  any  Propriety  of 
Speech  be  laid  to  move  itfelf,  tho'  it  moves  of 
itfelf  by  the  Force  of  Spring,  or  Weight,  or 

Pendu- 
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Pendulum,  And  do  we  think  that  God  can- 
not inconceivably  form  a  piece  of  Clockwork 
which  fhall  go  of  itfelf,  and  perform  all  its 
Motions  (if  I  mav  be  allowed  fo  diftant  a  Com- 
parifon)  for  ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  even 
an  hundred  Years  together;  unlefs  ibme  out- 
ward Violence  or  inward  Failure  of  the  Wheels 
or  Springs  occafions  a  Hop  of  that  Motion, 
which  kindles  and  keeps  up  the  animal  Heat 
and  Warmth,  and  preferves  all  parts  of  the 
admirable  Machine  from  mouldering  and  Dif- 
folution?  And,  to  carry  on  the  Similitude, 
would  it  come  much  fhort  of  Frenzy  in  Men 
to  argue  that  a  Clock  muft  have  lbme  degree 
of  Rcajou  and  Memory ',  and  an  Immaterial 
Principle  in  its  Compofition;  becaufe  it  moves 
of  itfelf?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  luppoilng  the 
Clock  to  be  Mere  Matter ',  to  diipute  whether 
God  co'u'd  not  endue  it  with  s  Power  of 
thinking  if  he  pleas'd  ? 

Brutes  are  moved  by  the  Internal  Im- 
pulfe  of  thofe  Ideas  which  they  have  got  from 
the  Impreffions  of  outward  Objects,  while 
thofe  Ideas  laft,  tho'  the  Objects  are  Jbfent^ 
as  well  as  when  they  are  ^Prefent :  Juit  as  the 
Motions  of  a  Watch  are  not  only  varied  imme- 
diately by  the  Finger  from  Without,  while  it 
aftualy  touches  the  Machine ;  but  alio  by 
the  ImprefEon  Left  upon  the  Spring  by  the 
Hand,  after  'tis  removed.  All  the  Actions  of 
Brutes  are  from  a  Neceffity  of  Nature ;  they 
M  2  cannot 
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cannot  act  Qtberwije  than  they  do,  in  the  lame 
Diipofition  of  the  Parts  whereof  they  are  com- 
pounded, and  under  the  lame  Impreffions  from 
external  Objects.  They  ever  yield  to  the  moil 
^Powerful  Senfation,  which  remains  as  a  ftrong 
and  lure  Byafs  upon  them,  'till  the  "fenfitive 
Idea  is  defaced  or  worn  out  5  or  till  lbme  other 
Rubin  their  way,  or  lbme  ftronger  Impulfe  or 
Impreflion  diverts  their  Courfe,  and  gives  the 
Motion  a  new  Determination.  They  cannot 
be  properly  faid  to  Intend  or  Dejign  any  Motion 
one  Moment  before  they  move  ;  nor  can  they 
oi  7hemjekes  alter  any  particular  Motion,  or 
change  it  for  another.  And  tho*  they  have 
a  Propenfion  and  Tendency  to  many  Things, 
which  are  for  their  own  Prefervation,  and  that 
of  their  Species ;  yet  all  this  is  from  a  certain 
Necefftty^  and  a  wife  Diipofition  of  the  Parts 
of  their  Frame  ;  from  an  Aptitude  in  them  to 
be  lb  moved  by  the  Temperature  of  the  Air, 
the  Sealbns  of  the  Year,  and  the  various  Im- 
preffions of  iuch  external  Objects  as  conduce 
to  the  Prefervation  of  their  Being,  and  the 
Continuation  of  their  Species. 

N  o  w  fhould  we  Hop  here,  and  cou'd  fup- 
pole  that  Characters  of  all  the  Objects  in  Na- 
ture, with  all  the  Ideas  they  have  an  aptitude 
to  caufe  in  us,  were  ftamped  on  our  Imagina- 
tion •  and  painted  in  lively  and  lafting  Colours, 
ib  as  to  remain  there  diftincl  and  intire ;  yet 
•  this  alone  would  not  amount  to  the  leaft  de- 
gree 
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gree  of  Reafon.  An  Imagination  fo  furnifhed 
could  be  conceived  as  no  other  than  a  large 
and  curious  tPi&ure  of  the  whole  Face  of  Na- 
ture, retaining  the  Similitudes  of  a  Vaft  Va- 
riety of  Objects,  in  the  very  Order  and  Pro- 
portion they  were  delineated  •  and  at  the  befr 
prefer ving  them  in  the  fame'  Rank  and  Form 
perhaps  in  which  they  were  received  thro'  the 
Senfes.  All  this  being  hitherto  no  more  than 
the  Impreilion  of  one  Material  Subftance  upon 
another,  there  it  muft  remain  intirely  ulelefs 
and  in  vain  as  to  any  true  and  <Profer  Know- 
ledge ;  and  altogether  unfeen  and  unobferved, 
without  lbme  higher  and  Immaterial  Principle 
to  take  a  Profpect  of  it  in  general,  and  a  Survey 
of  the  feveral  Parts  of  it  fucceffively.  When 
the  Mind  proceeds  no  farther  than  a  bare  Fieri 
of  thele  Ideas,  it  may  be  called  an  Intuitive 
Knowledge ;  and  even  this  Fir  ft  Step  of  real 
Knowledge  we  could  not  be  capable  of,  if  the 
Thinking  Subftance  within  us  were  altogether 
material. 

That  Queftion  fo  much  debated,  and  fo 
tedioufly  purliied  by  lbme,  Whether  God  by  his 
Almighty  cPtrwer  cannot  fuperad  to  our  Idea  of 
Matter  a  Faculty  of  Thinking  ?  is  fhamefully 
trifling  and  frivolous,  unbecoming  Men  of 
common  Sence  ;  but  much  more  Philofophers 
and  Metaphyficians.  The  very  Queftion  iiip- 
pofes  that  Matter  hath  nothing  of  Thinking 
in  its  Own  Nature,    and  this  is   readily  owned 

Mj  by 
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by  them  5  becaufe  oi  that  plain  Confequcnce, 
That   if  Thinking  ^cre   Natural  to    Matter, 
then  every   Particle   and  every    Syflem    of  it 
would  Think  :  So  that  the  Queftion  can  have 
no  more   Meaning  in  it  than  this,    Whether 
God  can  Alter  the  very  Nature  of  Matter,   ib 
as  that  it  fhall  be  Matter  and  not  Matter  at  the 
fame  time?    Whether  he  can  make  the  fame 
Thing  to  be   a  'Thinking,  and  Unthinking  Be- 
ing at  the  lame   time?    To  make  the   Que- 
ftion Senc.e  it  muft  be,    Whether  God  created 
Matter  with  an  Aptitude  and  Capacity  to  Think 
in   any    Particular    Context u re,  or   Combination 
of  its  Particles  into  any  Syftem  whatlbever ; 
or   by   the    Addition  of  any   peculiar  Motion 
added  to  it  ?  But  if  fo,  then  Thinking  would 
be  a  Primary  EJJerJial  Qualicy  of  Matter,  when- 
ever  it  fubfifted   under  that  particular  requi- 
fke  Difpofition  or  Motion  of  Parts  •    and  then 
again    do  but   Change   this  Difpofition  of  its 
Parts,   and  put  them  into  Another  Motion  or 
Situation,   which  are  things  merely  Accidental 
to  it,  then  it  lofes  that  efTential   Quality  of 
Thinking  :    And  thus  the  fame  Faculty  fhall 
be   EJJential  and  Net  cjfentw.h,    Accidental  and 
Wot  accidental  to  the  fame  thing.    So  that  now 
the  Doubt  is  neceflarily  relblved  into  the  firft 
Sencelefs  Queftion  again,    Whether  Almighty 
Power  cannot    fuperad  to  Matter  an  EJfential 
Quality  which  is  Unnatural  to  it  ? 

If 
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I  f  Men  fhould  give  themfelves  up  to  the 
ftarting  fuch  Queftions  about  every  thing  in 
Nature  and  Religion,  Whether  Almighty 
Power  cannot  alter  every  Thing  from  what  it  is, 
and  make  it.  fomething  elfe ;  what  Jargon 
would  they  make  of  Philofophy  and  Divini- 
ty ?  The  true  Queftion  is,  What  Almighty- 
Power  Hdth  done,  and  not  what  it  Can  do? 
Sure  they  muft  be  very  zealous  for  the  Mate- 
riality of  the  Soul  who  raile  a  Queftion,  Whe* 
ther  God  may  not  interpole  his  Almighty 
Power  to  work  Jgainfl  Nature,  and  alter  the 
general  Laws,  and  Properties,  and  Courfe  of 
it  in  every  Man  that  is  born.  To  iupport 
the  Affirmative  of  this  Queftion  they  define  a 
Spirit  a  Thinking  Sub > (lance,  defignedly  leaving 
a  Fallacy  in  the  Dubioulhels  of  the  Word  Sub- 
(lance ;  and  thereby  difingenuoufly  confound* 
ing  all  Diftinction  between  Material  and  Im- 
material Being,  which  is  all  we  can  mean  by  Sub- 
(lance  when  apply 'd  to  Spirit.  The  'Tendency 
of  that  way  of  arguing  is,  to  Conclude  our 
Souls  material ;  for  if  it  is  as  eafy  for  God  to 
liiperad  to  Matter  a  -Tozi'er  of  Thinking,  as  to 
fuperad  a  fpiritual  Sab  (lance  or  Being ;  then 
the  latter  is  altogether  UnneceJJary,  and  there- 
fore Improbable. 

If  it  is  here  faid,    that  fince  even  fenjitive 

^Perception  is  not  originaly  Effential  to  Matter 

as  luch,    it  is  as  eafy  for  us  to  imagine    that 
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the  almighty  Power  of  God  may  fuperad 
a  (PfBperty  of  'Thinking  to  Matter,  as  a  Pro- 
perty of  Sevjitive  Perception ,  I  anlwer,  that 
no  Man  can  with  any  Truth,  or  Juftice  to  his 
own  Mind  fay,  that  it  is  as  Eafy  and  Natural 
for  him  to  imagine  the  one  as  the  other*  or 
that  he  conceives  no  greater  Abiurdity  and  In- 
confiftency  in  the  former,than  in  the  latter :  For, 
however  unknown  the  Reajbn  may  be,  and 
how  little  foever  we  are  able  to  account  for  it, 
the  mind  of  Man  cannot  but  lurmife  that 
thefe  two  things  are  not  equaly  probable  and 
rational ;  ib  that  at  firft  fight  the  Objection 
carries  in  it  fomething  of  Utffairnefs  and  DiJ- 
ingenuity. 

But  on  the  contrary,  our  Reafon  and  Ima- 
gination do  both  of  them  readily  iuggeft  to  us 
this  wide  difference  between  Thinking  and  Sen- 
fit  ion  \  that  the  firft,  and  not  the  latter,  muft 
be  originaly  an  Effential  Quality  in  whatever 
Being  it  is  found :  For  if  we  did  not  naturaly 
conceive  it  as  fuch,  Men  would  never  have 
attributed  it  without  Scruple  to  the  EJfence 
of  Spirits  in  general,  and  to  God  in  particular ; 
to  whom  they  never  yet  ventured  to  attri- 
bute fenfitive  Perception,  otherwife  than  in 
pure  Metaphor.  So  that  we  cannot  imagine 
Thinking  to  be  fuperadded  to  mere  Matter 
under  any  Modification,  or  Contexture,  or 
Motion  whatlbever,  otherwife  than  as  an  Effen- 
fialQuaHtfr  not  only  Above  the  Nature  of  it; 

but 
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but  even  foContrary  to  it,that  the  fuperinducing 
of  it  upon  mere  Matter  muft  implv  this  Con- 
tradiction, that  it  fliall  be  Matter  and  not 
Matter  at  the  lame  time  ;  and  muft  confound 
all  the  commonly  received  Differences  and  fet- 
tled Diftinctions  in  the  Mind,  not  onlv  be- 
tween  the  Nature  of  Man  and  that  of  all  irra- 
tional Animals,  but  alio  between  thefe  and 
all  purely  Spiritual  Beings  \  nay,  between  thefe 
laft  and  the  whole  Race  of  Injecls,  even  the 
very  loweft  of  them  that  are  endued  with  Life, 
or  Senfe,  or  Motion. 

If  it  is  further  urged,  that  Senjtthe  Percep- 
tion is  efTential  to  Brutes  (which  on  my  Sup- 
pofition  are  mere  Matter)  tho'  not  efTential 
to  the  Parts  of  that  Matter  of  which  they  are 
composed ;  and  therefore  the  fuperadding  even 
this  efTential  Quality  muft  change  the  Nature 
of  Matter,  and  make  it  quite  another  Thing 
from  what  it  was  before;  fo  that  the  fame 
Contradiction  holds  here  as  in  the  fuperadding 
of  Thinking  to  it,  namely  that  it  fhall  be  Mat- 
ter and  not  Matter  at  the  fame  time.  The 
Anfwer  is  obvious,  that  fenfitive  Perception  is 
EJJential  to  Brutes  not  as  they  are  Matter  \  but 
as  they  are  a  Syftem  of  Matter  under  a  Cer- 
tain Modification,  and  Contexture,  and  Motion 
of  its  Parts,  by  which  they  are  adapted 
and  difpofed  to  receive  certain  Impreffions 
from  external  Objects  :  But  that  all  this 
is   unravelled    again,     and    intirely    ceaieth 

with 
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with  the  difTolution  of  the  Frame ;  whereas 
we  neceiTarily  conceive  Thinking  not  only  ori- 
ginal and  elTential  to  the  Thinking  Sub/lance, 
but  Infeparabk  from  it.  Senfitive  Perception 
therefore  cannot  be  called  effential  to  Brutes, 
in  the  lame  Sence  that  we  conceive  Thinking 
elTential  to  the  Soul  of  Man  ;  nor  can  it  be 
laid  to  be  Superadded  to  Matter,  in  the  lame 
Sence  that  fome  Men  fuppole  Thinking  may- 
be fo :  Nor  can  we  fuppole  the  Abiurdity  and 
Contradiction  to  be  the  fame  in  both  Suppo- 
fitions  5  there  being  no  Propriety  in  that  Phrale 
of  Senfitive  Perception  being  fuper added  to  Mat- 
ter ;  any  more  than  in  faying,  that  Motion  and 
Sound  are  fuper  added  to  the  Matter  of  a  Clock. 
Motion  and  Sound  are  effential  to  a  Clocks  but 
not  to  the  Matter  of  it. 

I  am  aware  of  the  laft  great  Objection 
which  lies  againft  this  whole  way  of  arguing; 
that  from  thence  it  will  be  inferr'd,  that  all 
Senfitrce  Perception  in  Brutes  muft  intirely  dif- 
fer from  that  which  is  Human,  and  be  quite 
of  another  Kind\  fo  as  to  be  a  refemblance  only, 
or  a  fort  of  Imitation  of  our  Senfations.  I 
fhall  make  no  other  reply  to  this,  than  to  leave 
the  Objection  as  I  find  it.  For  I  don't  know 
>vhy  we  may  not  allow  Senfitive  -Perception  in 
Brutes,  to  be  fbmething  correfpondent  only 
and  Analogous  to  Senfation  in  Man,  as  natural 
lnflinct  is  to  Reafon.  Their  Senfations  may 
be  all  as  Real  as  ours,  and  yet  be  of  a  very 
i  different 
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different  Kind ;    and  that  they  are  fo,  is  more 
than  probable,  fince  it  is  plain  they  can  have 
no  luch  Confcioufnefs  of  their  own  Senfations 
as  we  have  of  ours  j  nor  have  they  any  Know- 
ledge of  them  properly  lb  calPd,   as  we  have  \ 
nor   have   their   Senlations  any  immediate  eC» 
fential  Concurrence  of  Spirit  as  thole   which 
are  human  :    So  that  fince  this  leems  to  be  the 
Cafe,    all  the  Impreffions  made  upon  the  Or- 
gans  of  Senlation   in  Brutes,    and  the  Ideas 
confequent  to  thole  Impreffions  are  realy  to 
be  confidered   as  abftractedly  and  as  much  le- 
parated  from  any  Concurrence  or  Obfervation 
of  a  true  Principle  of  Reafon  and  Underftand- 
ing,    as  the   Sound   and  Motions  of  a   Clock. 
And  for  this  realbn  I  would  have  it  remarked 
here,  that  whenever  I  ufe  the  Words  Know- 
ledge^ or  Difceming)  or  Difiinguifbing,  or  Jciiofiy 
as    applied   to    Brutes;      I    don't   mean  that 
they  have  any  fuch  Powers  properly  fpeaking 
as  thofe  which  are  called  by  the  fame  Names 
in  Mankind :  But  only  that  thefe  are  the  beft 
Andlogous  Notions  and  Words  we  have,   to  re- 
prefent  thofe  Movements  of  theirs  which  feem  to 
Mimick  the  Anions  and  Faculties  of  Men. 

But  however  this  may  be,  yet  the  Ob- 
fervation arifing  from  thence  is  very  natural  \ 
that  thofe  Men  run  into  an  unreafonable  Ex- 
treme on  the  other  hand,  who  to  avoid  the 
Souls  of  Brutes  being  immaterial,  will  have 
them  to  be  no  other  than  a  more  refin'd  and 
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complicated  fort  of  Engines  or  In  fir  anient s  \  and 
call  them  mere  Machines,  or  Puppets,  or  Clock- 
work ;  as  if  the  Wifdom  and  Power  of  the  great 
Creator  in  the  Diipofition  of  Matter  and  Mo- 
tion, were  to  be  directed  by  the  Rules  of  our 
Mechanics ;  and  confined  to  obferve  the  Mea- 
ibres  of  human  Artifice  and  Contrivance.  As 
if  God  could  not,  after  an  Inconceivable  man- 
ner, work  up  a  Syftem  of  mere  Matter  into 
a  Brute ;  and  by  a  curious  Diipofition  and 
Contexture  of  all  its  Parts,  vaftly  out  of  the 
reach  ol our  Comprehension,  could  not  render 
it  in  a  peculiar  manner  iuiceptible  of  fiich 
Motions  and  Impreffions  from  external  mate- 
rial Objects,  as  may  be  the  impulfive  Caufe  of 
all  that  variety  of  Actions  we  fee  in  them  ; 
and  particularly  of  thole  which  have  fo  near 
and  livelv  a  Refemblance  of  our  human  Sen- 
fations.  So  that  all  the  Arguments  to  prove 
Brutes  mere  Machines  and  Engines,  in  the  com- 
mon Acceptation  of  thole  Terms,  are  preca- 
rious and  imaginary*  and  the  Words  carry 
with  them  an  odious  tho*  tacit  Comparifon 
between  the  Art  and  Contrivance  of  Man,  and 
the  infinite  Power  and  Wifdom  of  God,  when- 
ever they  are  ufed  otherwife  than  as  bare  Il- 
ia ff  rat  ions  only  of  the  Aclions  of  Brutes;  after 
which  manner  alone  I  would  have  them  un- 
derftood  wherever  they  occur  in  this  part  of 
my  Difcourfe* 

They 
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They  who  hold  Senjitive  Perception  in  Brutes 
to  be  an  argument  of  the  Immateriality  of  their 
Souls,  find  themfelves  under  a  Neceffity  of  al- 
lowing thole  Souls  to  be  Naturaly  Immortal  like- 
wife  ;  and  they  are  lb  embarafled  in  thinking  how 
to  dilpofe  of  thole  Irrational  Immortal  Souls  after 
the  DilTolution  of  their  Bodies,  and  what  fort 
of  Immortality  to  contrive  for  them,  that  they 
imagine  them  all  to  return  into  the  great  Soul 
or  Spirit  of  the  World ;  or  by  a  Metempfy- 
chojis  to  pafs  into  the  Bodies  of  fucceeding 
Animals ;  and  then  when  they  have  done  their 
Work,  at  the  End  of  the  World  they  are  to  be 
difcharged  out  of  Being,  and  again  reduced  to 
their  primitive  Nothing. 

B  u  t  if  thofe  Souls  are  once  granted  to  be 
Immaterial,  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  they 
fhould  not  Naturaly  have  the  fame  Immortality 
with  thofe  which  are  Human  ;  fince  we  can- 
not with  any  Sence  or  Confiftency  diftinguifh 
two  Different  Kinds  of  Immortality  for  created 
Spirits.  If  the  Soul  of  Brutes  is  Immortal, 
7*hat  cannot,  when  feparated,  be  thought  to 
remain  altogether  in  a  State  of  utter  Inactivity 
and  Infenfibility,  which  communicated  Senie 
and  Activity  to  Matter  while  in  Conjunction 
with  it.  And  if  fo,  they  muft  be  fenfible  of 
Happinefs  or  Mifery  ;  and  in  fome  Degree 
liable  to  Rewards  and  Punifhments,  as  eternal 
as  their  Souls. 

3  Wh  a  t 
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Wh  a  t  heightens  the  Abfurdity  of  this  Way 
of  Thinking  is,  that  in  imagining  the  Souls 
of  Brutes  to  be  Immaterial,  Men  muft  necefc 
farily  diftinguifh  a  great  Variety  of  them  both 
in  Nature  and  Degree ;  one  lbrt  for  Birds>  an- 
other for  BeaJJs,  and  another  for  Fi/bes.  And 
thefe  muft  be  all  fubdivided  again  into  very 
different  Species  of  immaterial  Souls,  according 
to  the  different  Sorts  there  are  under  each  of 
thofe  general  Heads.  Nay  every  Fly  and  InJlB 
muft  on  this  Suppofition  have  fome  fort  of  im- 
material Soul,  even  down  to  the  Cheefe  Mite ; 
and  what  is  yet  more  abfurd  is,  that  there  muft 
be  an  infinite  Variety  of  Immortalities  imagined 
to  fiiit  the  Rank  and  Condition  of  every  indivi- 
dual, living,  fenfible  Creature. 

I  shall  conclude  this  Head  of  the  Simple 
Apprehenjion  or  intellectual  View  of  the  Mind 
which  follows  upon  Senfation,  when  I  oblerve 
that  the  Reafon  why  the  Intellect,  wrhich  takes 
a  clear  and  diftincT:  View  of  iuch  numberlefs 
Objects  ofSenfe  in  their  Ideas;  hath  not  how- 
ever the  leaft  obfcure  or  indiftinct  direct  Appre- 
henfion  or  fimple  Intuition  of  a  Qure  Spirit ;  is, 
becaufe  we  neither  have  an  immediate  Confci- 
cujnefs,  nor  a  Direct  fenfible  Perception  of  any 
thing  relating  to  the  Nature  of  fuch  a  Being  ; 
nor  can  there  be  any  Idea  of  it,  to  be  view'd 
in  the  Imagination ;  which  is  however  Capa- 
cious enough  to  take  in  all  vifible  Nature,  and 

to- 
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to  ftore  up  an  immenfe  Number  of  Ideas  of  all 
Objeds  which  occur  to  the  Senfes.  What  an 
amazing  Variety  of  them  are  daily  conveyed 
in  by  that  one  Senle  of  Seeing  ?  to  which  if  we 
add  thofe  of  the  other  Senfes,  we  fhall  render 
the  Number  inexhauftible  ;  and  yet  nothing  of 
all  thefe  is  properly  Knowledge,  confider'd  in 
themfelves,  and  abitra&edly  from  that  Intui- 
tion or  View  taken  of  them  by  the  pure  Intel- 
led  :  They  are  only  the  rude  and  umvrought 
Materials,  heaped  together  for  that  Superftruc- 
ture  which  every  Man  is  to  raife  according  to 
the  peculiar  Dilpofition  of  his  natural  Genius, 
the  different  Methods  he  purfues,  and  the  De- 
grees of  that  Application  of  the  Intellect  which 
he  ufes. 


CHAP.    III. 

The  fecond  Operation  of  the  pure  Intellect \ 
That  oj  Judgment. 

TH  E  fecond  Operation  of  the  pure  Intel- 
left  upon  the  Ideas  of  Senfation  is  com- 
monly called  the  Judgment  it  paffes  upon  them. 
Becaule  my  Purpole  is  not  to  go  thro*  the 
Art  of  Logic  in  general,  but  to  trace  the 
Rile,  and  Progrefs,  and  Extent  of  our  Know- 
ledge, more  eipecialy  as  it  relates  to  Religion 
and  the  things  of  another  World  •  I  fhall 
not  enlarge  upon  this  Operation  as  far  as  the 

Nature 
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Nature  of  it  requires,  nor  am  I  willing  wholy 
to  pals  it  by. 

The  great  Variety  of  Ideas  of  Senfation 
which  is  conveyed  to  the  Imagination  and 
lodged  there,  is  not  for  the  lble  guidance  and 
direction  of  us,  by  any  inward  InJlinB,  or  Im- 
piilje  of  theirs ;  and  in  order  to  remain  there 
always  unviewed  and  unoblerved  by  any  higher 
Principle }  which  is  the  Condition  of  Brutes. 
Nor  are  they  there  only  for  the  naked  View 
and  Simple  Intuition  of  the  Mind  which  is  its 
firft  Operation  upon  them ;  but  as  Subjects  for 
the  Farther  Employment  of  our  Underftand- 
ingand  Will ;  for  Obfervation  and  Judgment ; 
for  all  our  Inferences,  Dilcourfes,  and  Reafon- 
ings ;  for  the  Exercife  of  all  the  Faculties  of  an 
human  Soul  5  and  for  Ingredients  which  go  in- 
to the  Compofition  of  all  thole  Complex  No- 
tions and  Conceptions  which  the  Mind  raiies 
up  to  itielf  for  its  own  ufe,  and  to  fupply  the 
Want  of  Simple  and  Original  Ideas :  Inibmuch 
that  it  hath  an  arbitrary  Sway  and  fovereign 
Power  over  them  ;  and  they  are  lubjecl  to  the 
Exercife  of  all  its  Operations  at  plealure.  Con- 
cerning thefe  Ideas  and  the  feveral  Operations 
of  the  Mind  upon  them,  thefe  Miftakes  are 
common  among  Logicians,  and  fome  Writers 
of  Metaphyflcs. 

Tho'  they  rightly  lay  down  Ideas  as  the 
only  Materials  for  the  Mind  to  work  upon  ; 

yet 
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yet  they  do  it  in  the  General,  without  limiting 
them  to  thole  of  Senfation  only ;  and  without 
exploding  and  rejecting  fuch  as  are  falfly  liip- 
pofed  to  be  Purely  Intellectual,  and  equaly  0- 
riginnh,  and  which  are  imagined  by  fome  to 
come  into  the  Mind  another  way  than  by  Sen- 
fation or  Reflection  ;  all  which  are  accordingly 
thought  to  be  (in  common  with  thole  of  Senle) 
the  firft  Ground-work  and  Materials  of  our 
Knowledge.  As  thefe  laft  are  not  mentioned 
in  their  Introductions  to  the  Art  of  Reafoning, 
which  they  mull  and  ought  to  be,  if  they  be- 
lieved there  were  any  fuch  Ideas }  fo  neither  is 
there  any  Provijion  made  for  the  real  want  of 
thefe  purely  intellectual  Ideas,  thro*  their  whole 
Syftems.  This  fure  is  an  inexcufable  Omiffion, 
and  a  fundamental  Defect,  both  in  the  old  and 
new  Logic ;  that  they  make  no  Provifion  for 
explaining  the  true  Manner  of  coming  to  the 
moft  excellent  Part  of  our  Knowledge,  that 
of  things  Divine  and  Immaterial  This  muft 
be  either  by  Ideas  of  them  Purely  Intellectual^ 
or  by  Ideas  of  Rejletiion ;  or  by  the  help  of 
thofe  of  Senfation  formed  into  Complex  Notions, 
by  conlidering  them  together  with  the  Opera- 
tions of  the  Mind  ;  and  then  lubftituting  thefe 
Notions  Jnalogicaly  to  reprefent  things  Imma- 
terial. Now  the  two  firft  of  thefe  Methods 
are  merely  Imaginary,  and  have  no  Founda- 
tion in  Nature  or  Realon ',  and  the  laft  is  in- 
tirely  omitted  by  the  Writers  of  Logic  ;  who 
not  knowing  where  to  fix  the  Rife  and  true 
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Manner  of  our  lpiritual  Knowledge  and  Con- 
ceptions, have  made  it  over  to  be  treated  of  in 
Metaphyjics,  under  the  firft  mention'd  Head 
of  Ideas  "Purely  Spiritual  and  IntelkBual^  with 
much  Obicurity  and  Confufion,  and  w  ith  very 
little,  or  no  real  Improvement  of  human  Un- 
derftanding. 

Others  confound  thofe  original  Ideas  of 
Senfation,  with  the  Operations  of  the  Mind 
upon  them,  fo  far,  that  they  fancifully  lay 
down  thofe  Operations  as  a  new  Set  of  original 
Ideas  for  the  Mind  to  work  upon.  What  an 
aukward  Ablurdity  is  this  ?  The  fame  thing 
fhall  be  an  Idea,  and  the  Operation  of  the 
Mind  upon  an  Idea  at  the  fame  time ;  and  thus 
we  muft  have  a  new  Idea  for  another  fecond  O- 
peration,  and  fo  on  In  Infinitum.  And  this  new- 
Set  of  Ideas  is  expreifed  by  a  Term  as  abfurd, 
an  Idea  of  KejleBion\  a  hard  Word  without  any 
real  or  determinate  Meaning.  If  they  had  di- 
ftinguifhed  them  in  plain  Language,  into  Ideas 
of  Senje,  and  Ideas  of  Reajov,  ( which  they 
might  with  equal  good  Senfe  have  done)  all 
the  Amuiement  would  ceafe ;  becaufe  every 
Body  could  then  fee  that  Reajbn  is  the  Ope- 
rating of  the  Mind  upon  our  Ideas ;  and  fome 
Ideas  muft  therefore  neceffarily  be  tPrefuppofed, 
either  thofe  of  the  pure  Intelled,  or  of  Sen- 
fation, or  of  both. 

And 
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And  laftly,  whereas  this  of  Judgment  is  a 
very  Complies. ted  Operation,  and  conliits  of 
many  Particulars,  which  if  enlarged  upon  and 
treated  of  with  Diftinccneis  and  Peripicuity, 
would  contribute  much  to  the  Direction  of  our 
Underftanding  in  the  purfuit  of  Knowledge : 
Yet  thele  are  flightly  palTed  over  and  refolved 
immediately  into  Qropojjtion  and  En:intiation  ; 
whereas  thele  latter  mould  be  treated  of  fepa- 
rately  from  Judgment,  and  under  a  diftincl 
Head.  For  the  Operations  of  the  Mind  com- 
prifed  under  that  of  its  Judgments,  may  be 
without  any  Actual  -Affirmation  or  Negation. 
If  it  is  laid  that  Proportions  are  the  Judg- 
ments of  the  Mind  reduced  to  Sentences ;  I 
grant  it,  but  thefe  are  as  Accidental  to  the  In* 
ward  Judgments  of  the  Intellect,  as  Words  or 
Terms  are  to  the  Ideas  in  the  Imagination, 
and  mould  be  treated  of  with  the  lame  Diftinc- 
tion  ;  befides  that  fome  of  the  Operations  com- 
prehended under  that  general  Name,  do  not 
admit  of  any  Affirmation  or  Negation.  I  ihali 
inltance  in  lbme  of  the  chief  of  thole  Opera- 
tions of  the  pure  Intellect  upon  our  Ideas, 
which  I  include  under  this  Head  of  Judg- 
ment. 

1.  That  of  Separating  them  from  one  an- 
other, and  Ranging  them  into  anv  order  at  Will. 
Our  Ideas  lie  originaly  in  the  Imagination,  in 
the  fame  confuted  and  diforderly  Manner,  in 

N  a  which 
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which  outward  Objects  from  our  Infancy  hap- 
pen to  ftrike  upon  our  Senfes ;  and  would  al- 
ways continue  in  the  very  fame  fituation,  if 
they  were  not  in  the  Power  of  the  Intellect  to 
difpofe  and  manage  at  pleafure :  By  Singling 
out  one  or  more  from  the  reft,  for  a  more  D/- 
(linci  and  Particular  View  and  Confideration  j 
by  Sorting  and  ctranfpoJing  them  for  any  Pur- 
pofes  of  the  Mind;  and  particularly  Ranging 
them  under  feveral  diftinct  Heads  or  Kinds  for 
the  forming  Univerjal  Ideas  ;  as  when  the  Ideas 
of  all  Men  we  have,  and  have  not  leen,  are  re- 
prefented  by  the  Idea  of  One  Man,  which  ftands 
for  all  Mankind. 

The  Ideas  of  Senfation  in  Brutes  lie  with- 
in them  unremoved,  and  their  fituation  is  un- 
changeable ;  they  cannot  put  them  out  of  the 
order  wherein  they  were  tranfmitted  thro'  the 
Senfes;  becaufe  they  are  purely  paffive,  not 
only  in  the  Reception  of  all  their  Ideas,  as  we 
are  ;  but  in  that  Inftigation  and  bnpulfe  of  thofe 
Ideas  which  excites  and  prompts  them  to  all 
their  Operations.  Their  Ideas  being,  as  ours 
are,  the  Impreflions  only  of  one  Part  of  Mat- 
ter upon  another ;  and  there  being  no  active 
immaterial  Principle  within  them  to  change 
their  Pofition,  they  muft  neceflarily  remain 
thus  fix'd  and  Unalterable  while  they  laft ;  as 
16  many  Figures  of  a  Seal  imprefled  upon 
Wax. 

z.  An- 
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2.  Another  inftance  is  that  of  Compa- 
ring our  Ideas  one  with  another,  to  mark  and 
obierve  their    Agreements    and    DiJ agreements 

in  every  particular,  whether  effential  or  acci- 
dental to  them  5  as  when  the  Idea  of  a  T^ree 
and  that  of  an  Horfe  are  compar'd  in  refpectof 
their  Vegetative  and  Animal  Life  ;  in  reipect  of 
the  Circulation  of  the  Sap  in  one,  and  of  the 
Blood  and  Spirits  in  the  other.  This  Opera- 
tion ought  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  that  of 
confidering  the  Relations  they  bear  to  one  ano- 
ther, which  is  but  one  particular  way  of  com- 
paring them  ;  the  Likenejs  and  Un/ikenejs  of 
Ideas,  their  Agreements  and  Difagreemnnts,  are 
things  different  from  their  mutual  Relations 
in  all  other  Inftances,  and  their  Dependences 
upon  one  another ;  and  therefore  thele  are  of 
a  diftinct  and  feparate  Confideration. 

Brutes  do  not  Compare  in  any  degree; 
for  as  they  have  a  bare  Senjation  only  of  the 
Object,  and  not  even  a  fimple  Apprehenjron 
of  its  Idea  within  them,  diftinct  from  that  Sen- 
fation ;  lb  they  can  never  attend  to  more 
than  One  Idea  at  once  ;  they  mult  necefiarily 
advert  to  their  Ideas  fucceffively  one  after  an- 
other, and  ieparatelv ;  but  can  never  put  two 
or  more  Ideas  together  to  make  a  Compari- 
fon.  If  they  had  any  Power  for  fuch  a  Per- 
formance within  them,  we  fhould  fee  them 
aclualy  put  two  or  more  outward  Objects  to- 
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gcther,  as  we  do,  for  their  more  convenient 
and  eafy  diftinguifliing.  Brutes  may  indeed 
be  Said  to  Difcern  the  difference  between  two 
or  more  Objeas  which  are  prefent  to  their 
Senles  j  and  todiftinguifh  them  in  ibme  ienfible 
Circumftances  which  immediately  ftrike  upon 
them:  But  this  is  not  Comparing  Ideas,  no 
nor  their  Objects,  even  when  they  are  Qrejl 
nor  is  it  any  thing  of  the  fame  nature  with 
Di/cerning  in  Man ;  for  they  diftinguiih  thole 
Objects  no  other  wife  than  by  being  moft  /•  - 
jhene'd  and  Moved  by  fuch  of  them  as  do 
make  the  ftrongeft,  and  moft  vigorous,  or  the 
moft  frequent  and  lafting  Impreffions  upon 
their  Senles. 

j,  A  third  inftance  is  that  of  the  Intel- 
lea's  Enlarging  or  Diminifiing  thofe  Ideas  in 
any  Proportion  whatfoever.  When  we  have 
looked  upon  a  Tree  we  can  fhut  our  Eyes, 
and  enlarge  the  Idea  we  have  of  it  to  any  Size, 
even  to  reach  the  Clouds ;  or  diminifh  it  in 
our  Thoughts  till  we  reduce  it  to  what  it  was 
in  its  firft  Principle  or  Seed.  This  is  what  a 
Brute  can't  do  ;  it  cannot  enlarge  or  diminifh 
the  Idea  of  an  Object,  which  is  even  prefent  to 
the  Senfe  ;  fo  far  is  it  from  being  able  to  make 
the  Idea  of.it  larger  or  fmaller,  that  it  neceffa- 
retains  it  juft  as  it  was  received  from  the 
Senfe.  For  Mere  Senfopion  is  but  the  jlQion 
or  Imrreffton  of  material  Objects,  upon  Organs 
which  are  material ;   and  the  Ideas  of  Brutes 
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are  caus'd  only  by  the  Impreifion  of  the  ani- 
mal Spirits  from  thofe  Organs  upon  the  Ima- 
gination ;  that  is  upon  the  moft  lpirituous  and 
refin'd  Parts  of  the  animal  Frame,  difpofed  by 
Nature  for  the  common  Reception  of  thole 
lmpreffions ;  and  therefore  a  Simple  Idea  can 
receive  no  Alteration  whatfoever  in  Brutes  but 
what  comes  from  the  external  Object ;  and 
this  can  make  no  Impreffion  but  according  to 
its  own  natural  Bulk  and  Size. 

S  o  that  in  order  to  a  Poffibility  of  Enlar- 
ging or  Diminijhing  any  one  Idea,  we  muft 
neceffarily  fuppofe  fome  ^Principle  diftinct  from 
Matter,  and  Superior  to  it ;  that  is  fome  im- 
material Principle  which  hath  a  Power  over 
thofe  Ideas  that  mere  Matter  cannot  have.  If 
a  Brute  could  enlarge  or  diminifh  an  Idea  in 
the  leaft  degree,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  it  muft 
be  able  to  do  fo  in  any  Proportion  ;  for  the 
fame  Power  or  Faculty  that  enabled  it  to  Be- 
gin that  Operation,  muft  enable  it  to  Carry 
it  On  farther  5  the  firft  Act  of  enlarging  or  di- 
minifhing  being  equaiy,  if  not  more  difficult, 
than  a  proceeding  in  it,  and  as  intirely  inde- 
pendent of  all  Matter  and  Senfation.  To 
which  I  lhall  add,  that  the  Senfations  of  Brutes 
are  all  the  Direction  they  have  for  their  Pre- 
fervation  and  Safety ;  and  if  they  could  thus 
Dijguije  them,  by  Altering  the  Size  and  Pro- 
portion of  their  Ideas  ;  thofe  Ideas  would  not 
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anfwer  the  Ends  of  Nature,  but  Mijguide  them 
in  all  their  Operations. 

4.  Another  Act  of  the  pure  Intellect 
comprehended  under  its  judging  of  Ideas,    is 
that  of  Dividing  and  Compounding  them.     A 
fimple  Idea  ,    as  hath  been  oblerved,    is  not 
that  only  which  is  intirely  Adequate  to  what 
it  reprefents,    and  ludivifible  into  more  Ideas 
of  the  Same  Kind  ;  but  that  which  is  taken  in 
with  any  Diftin&nefs  by  One  jingle  Act  or  O- 
peration  of  one  and  the  fame  Senfe  •  fuch  as  that 
of  an  Horfe  or  a  7*ree  \  and  this  may  be  fub- 
divided  into  more  Ideas  of  the  feveral  Warts 
and  the  Idea  of  each  Part  may  be  viewed  and 
confider'd  feparately  by  the  Mind.     This   is 
utterly  out  of  the  Power  of  Brutes ;    a  Dog 
which  firft  hath  had  one  view   of  his  Mafter 
may,  while  he  is  prefent,  look  at  his  Face,  and 
afterwards  at  his  Feet,    or  at  any  other  part  of 
him  fucceffively  ;    but  this  is  not  Subdividing 
the  Idea  of  an  human  Body  into  the  Ideas  of  its 
Parts ;  For  when  the  Dog's  Eyes  are  fhut,   or 
the  Man  difappears,   he  is  utterly  incapable  of 
this  Subdivifion  in  the  Abfence  of  the  Object. 

The  Power  of  the  Intellect  is  no  lefs  in 
Compounding  its  Ideas  either  in  the  Who!ey  as 
when  it  compounds  the  Ideas  of  many  Trees 
to  make  up  a  Wood  ;  or  of  many  Houfes  to 
make  up  that  of  a  City :  Or  in  Warty  when  it 
feparates  the  Parts  of  different  Ideas  to  frame 
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a  new  Composition  out  of  them.  And  this  is  done 
either  According  to  Nature,  as  when  the  Ideas 
of  the  Stem  and  many  Branches  are  put  to- 
gether to  make  up  that  of  a  Tree  ;  or  Jga'wji 
Nature,  as  when  part  of  an  Horie  and  part  of 
an  human  Body  are  united  into  a  Centaur ; 
which  latter  fort  have  been  well  called  Chime- 
rical 

Brutes  can  no  more  Compound  than  they 
can  Divide  ,   for  all  Senlation  is  of  ^Particulars 
and  therefore  fo  muft  the  Ideas  be  which  are 
confequent   to    it.     What    is  there    in  7bem 
which  fhould  unite  any  of  thole  Particulars  in- 
to one  Compound  Idea  ?    Not  the  external  Ob- 
jects,   which  can  each  of  them  make  but  one 
fingle  ImprefTion  of  themielves ;    nor  the  Or- 
gan of  Senfe,    which  receives  the  Impreflions 
fingly,  and  tranfmits  them  fo  to  the  Imagina- 
tion, which  alfo  being  material  retains  them 
juft   as  they  are  tranimitted  from  the  Senfes. 
So  that  nothing  can  put  two  or  more  of  them 
together  into  one  compound  Idea  but  fbme 
Principle  fuperior  to  Matter,  and  to  all  that  the 
Object  hath  any  Aptitude  or  Power  to  work  ei- 
ther upon  the  Organ  of  Senlation,  or  upon  the 
Imagination.     It  hath  been  urged  that  a  Dog 
compounds  the  Shape,    and  Smell,   and   Voice, 
to  make  up  a  Compound  Idea  of  its  Mafler ; 
and  that  it  knows   him  by  all  three  at  *Once, 
which,  as  I  have  obferved,  is  not  true  :  How- 
ever were  it  lb,  this  would  be  a  compounding 
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of  inward  Ideas  only  in  the  Qrefence  of  the 
outward  Objefts  of  them  ;  lb  that  unlcfs  the 
Dog  could  unite  thole  three  Ideas  in  the  Ab- 
Jem  e  of  his  Mafter  to  make  up  One  Idea  of 
him,  it  is  not  properly  that  compounding 
which  is  the  Privilege  and  Power  of  an  human 
Intellect. 


CHAP.      IV. 

Of  Abjlra&ion. 

ANother  Act  of  the  pure  Intellect  in 
relation  to  the  Ideas  of  Senfation  com- 
monly reduced  to  this  head  of  Judgment  is 
faid  to  be  Abflraftion,  which  is  ufualy  diftin- 
guifhed  into  two  Sorts,  and  both  cf  them  e- 
qualy  groundleis. 

I.  T  h  e  firft  is  a  Logical  Abftraction  in  or- 
der to  form  General  Ideas ;  which  is  thought 
to  be  performed  by  withdrawing  the  Mind  in- 
tirely  from  all  the  Individuals,  and  then  form- 
ing one  fingle  Idea  which  lhall  reprefent  the 
Whole  Kind  or  Species  at  once ;  as  when  we 
remove  our  Thoughts  intirely  from  all  the  In- 
dividuals of  Men,  and  frame  to  our  lelves  one 
general  Idea  diftind  from  them  all  to  reprefent 
the  whole  Race.  And  thefe  General  abjiratl 
Ideas  lhall,  in  the  modern  refined  Method  of 
forming  them,  prove  the  ftrangeft  and  molt  in- 
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confiftent  Monfftrs  in  the  World.  Thus  the 
General  abfiratt  Idea  of  Man,  fhall  not  be  of 
a  black  cr  white,  fhort  or  tall,  thick  or  fien- 
der  Man  •  but  fhall  be  AU  thele  and  None 
of  them  at  the  rime:     The    general   ab- 

ftract  Idea  of  a  Triangle  fhall  be  neither  of  an 
Equilateral  nor  Equicrural,  nor  Scuknum ;  nei- 
ther Oblique  nor  Re  Jangle,  but  all  and  none 
of  thele  at  once* 

Now  this  is  utterly  impracticable,  and 
therefore  Abftraction  in  this  Sence  is  a  hard 
Word  and  without  any  determinate  Meaning ; 
for  if  the  Intellect  abstracts  from  all  the  Ideas 
of  every  Individual,  it  can  have  no  Idea  at  all 
left  to  operate  upon.  When  we  fay  Mankind% 
it  expreffeth  no  one  Diflnrh  AbflraB,  General 
Idea  which  Hands  in  the  Mind  for  all  the  In- 
dividuals at  once ;  but  it  figniiies  the  Idea  of 
One  Individual,  which  is  no  otherwiie  made 
general,  than  by  our  conceiving  all  the  reft  g( 
the  fame  Kind  By  that  one  :  ib  that  in  truth 
it  is  the  fingle  Idea  of  any  one  Individual  which 
is  made  to  ftand  for  and  reprefent  the  whole 
Species.  There  is  no  fiich  thing  in  Nature  as 
any  Unwetjal  realy  Exi  fling,  either  to  firike 
upon  our  Senfes,  cr  to~  be  an  Object  of  our 
Reafon  ;  and  consequently  there  can  be  no 
fuch  general  abftract  Idea  in  the  Mind.  If 
there  were  any  fuch,  it  would  be  equaly  Simple 
and  Original  with  that  of  one  Individual ;  and, 
which  is  yet  more  abfurd,   whether  fuch  an 
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Idea  were  fuppos'd  to  be  from  Nature,  or  from 
jtbJhraBion ,   or    Creation    of  the   Intellect ,    it 

would  neceflarily  imply  this  plain  Abfurdity, 
That  it  would  not  only  be  both  a  ^Particular 
and  Universal  Idea,  as  you  differently  Conji- 
der'd  it,  which  is  very  allowable  and  may  be 
true ;  but  it  would  be  aclualy  and  In  it  (elf 
both  a  Simple  and  Compounded  Idea  at  the 
Same  time,  which  is  downright  Contradiction ; 
Simple,  as  it  reprefented  the  whole  Kind  at  once, 
in  one  fimple  Idea  abftratted  from  all  the  In- 
dividuals ;  and  Compounded  as  it  Included 
them  all. 

And  now  we  may  have  leave  to  wonder 
st  thole  Perfons,  who  fingle  out  this  fort  of 
Imaginary  Jbftrattion  for  the  only  perfect  Di- 
ftinction  between  Men  and  Brutes ;  and  chule 
to  place  the  only  Difference  between  them 
in  that  fort  of  Abftraclion  which  one  would 
think  could  never  enter  into  the  Head  of  Man 
or  Be  a  ft.  Nay  we  may  with  good  reafon  fay, 
that  of  all  the  Operations  of  the  pure  IntellecT: 
they  are  leaft  diftinguifhable  in  this  of  making 
the  Idea  of  one  Individual  ftand  for  all  of  the 
fame  Kind,  which  is  the  T^rue  Abftraclion. 
When  we  have  an  Idea  of  one  particular  Man, 
this  ferves  us  to  diftinguifh  the  whole  Species 
from  any  other  :  And  thus  far  even  Brutes 
feem  to  approach  to  this  Power,  namely,  that 
the  Idea  of  a  Particular  Man  whom  a  Dog 
for  inftance  hath  feen,  ferves  in  his  Imagination 
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whereby  to  diftinguilh  any  Individual  of  the 
Same  Species,  (as  often  as  it  is  excited  again  by 
the  (Prejence  of  any  other  Man)  from  the  In- 
dividuals of  any  Other  Species. 

If  Men  had  faid  that  tho'  Brutes  diftin- 
guilh every  Individual  as  it  is  an  Outward  Ob- 
jeft>  and  as  it  achialy  prefents  itlelf  to  the 
Senfey  yet  this  is  not  diftinguifhing  Ideas  in 
tfhe  Abjence  of  all  the  Individuals,  or  making 
one  Idea  or  Conception  ftand  for  the  Ideas  or 
Conceptions  of  them  All.  That  they  can't 
any  way  diftinguilh  one  whole  Species  from  an- 
other ;  much  lefs  dilcern  any  determinate  ef- 
fential  Property,  wherein  All  the  Individuals 
agree  \  as  Rationality  in  Man.  And  laftly, 
that  they  cannot  diftinguilh  even  between  the 
Individuals,  but  in  fuch  Qualities  as  depend 
upon  actual  outward  Senfation  7  whereas  Men 
can  diftinguilh  between  both  the  Species  and 
Individuals  in  things  intirely  independent  of  all 
outward  Senfation.  If  thefe  things,  I  fay,  had 
been  urged,  they  would  indeed  have  made  a 
perfecl  Diftin&ion  in  this  relpecl  between  Men 
and  Brutes.  But  for  Men  to  allow  Brutes 
Reafon  in  common  with  Mankind ,  that  is, 
allow  them  to  be  realonable  Creatures;  and 
yet  afterwards  to  place  the  Diftinction  between 
them  and  us  in  a  fort  of  AbftracrJon  which  is 
altogether  Irrational ,  is  no  other  than  firlt  Rai- 
fing  Brutes  up  to  the  Dignity  of  human  Na- 
ture, and  then  Degrading  Mankind  below  it. 
4  I  HOPE 
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I  hope  from  what  I  have  laid  it  is  rea- 
fonably  plain  how  iilie  and  groundleis  that 
Opinion  is,  which  afferts,  that  Brutes  do  fome 
of  them  reajon   in   certain  In  fiances,   as  Jurely 

as  they  have  Senfe.  jfnd ',  that  if  they  have 
any  Ideas  at  all,  vce  cannot  deny  them  to  have 
fine  Rea/on.  But  if  Some  Brutes  reaibn,  why 
not  All  Brutes  ?  Or  which  are  thole  Brutes 
which  do  reaibn,  and  which  do  not  ?  Which 
are  the  rational  Brutes,  and  which  are  irra- 
tional ?  Again,  which  are  the  certain  Inftances 
in  which  they  do  reafon,  and  which  are  to  be 
refen'd  to  pure  Inftinft  ?  Surely  if  fome  of 
them  have  reafon,  they  all  have  more  or 
lefs  of  it ;  it  is  fure  they  are  all  directed  in 
their  Operations  by  one  common  Principle, 
whether  that  be  Rea/on  or  InftmB  \  which 
laft  is  no  other  than  the  prompting  and  Im- 
pulie  of  Ideas  from  the  Imprefllon  of  outward 
Objects. 

I  f  you  grant  they  have  Some  degree  of 
Reaibn,  it  will  be  hard  to  tell  why  they  have 
not  a  Greater  degree  of  it ;  for  they  have  as 
many  Semes  as  Men,  and  generaly  more 
acute  ;  and  coniequently  have  all  their  Ideas 
more  diftinft  than  we  have.  Ideas  of  Senfa- 
tion  are  the  only  original  Groundwork  of  all 
Our  Knowledge ;  and  if  Brutes  have  all  the 
Materials  which  we  have,  and  can  Reafan  up- 
on them,  what  mould  hinder  them  from  at- 
taining 
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taining  to  the  fame  degrees  of  Knowledge  which 
we  have  ?  What  trifling  is  it  to  fay  they  rea- 
fon  but  a  Little  ?  They  compare  their  Ideas 
but  a  Little  ?  They  compound  them  but  a 
Little  f  For  fince  material  Objects  can  cauie 
Ideas  by  making  Impreffions  of  themfelves,  but 
no  mere  Matter  can  operate  upon  thofe  Ideas 
after  they  are  once  fornYd  ;  then  the  caufe  that 
we  reafon  more,  and  Brutes  lefs,  mull  be, 
either  becaufe  their  Organs  are  not  fo  well  dit- 
pofed  to  ad  in  Conjunction  with  an  immateri- 
al Principle;  or  becaufe  the  immaterial  Prin- 
ciple in  them  is  of  a  very  Diminutive  Kind  y 
or  not  Quite  fo  immaterial  perhaps  as  ours. 
They  v>"ho  ftretch  their  Zeal  fo  far  for  making 
Men  of  Brutes,  are  the  very  Perfons  who  la- 
bour to  make  Brutes  of  Men  ;  and  will  have 
the  Soul  of  Man  to  be  nothing  but  Matter 
with  a  Faculty  of  Thinking  Superadded  to  it : 
And  if  fb,  the  Soul  of  a  Brute,  according  to 
them,  muft  be  Matter  with  Reafon  fuperadded 
to  it ;  for  Thinking  and  Reafon  fignify  the 
lame  thing. 

It  is  confelTed  then  by  thefe  Men,  that 
Thinking  is  a  Faculty  that  is  not  originaly  in 
the  Nature  of  Matter,  but  Superadded  \  and 
if  fo  then  it  is  a  Faculty  Above  the  Nature  of 
it,  and  therefore  Contrary  to  the  Nature  of  it. 
But  it  implies  no  Contradiction,  lay  they ;  no 
more,  fay  we,  than  that  God  fhould  make  the 
fame  thing  to  be  Matter,  and  No  Matter  at 
4  the 
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the  fame  time ;  no  more  than  in  fuppofing 
that  Almighty  Power  fhould  take  aw  ay  Know- 
ledge from  a  pure  Spirit,  and  lupcrad  Gravity 
or  Solidity  to  is ;  that  is  mould  make  it  lome- 
thing  elfe,  and  not  Spirit.  To  which  I  may 
add  this  Contradiction  farther,  That  the  lame 
Faculty  of  Realbn  fhali  be  EJfential  to  a  Syftem 
of  Matter,  and  yet  only  Accidental  and  Super- 
added to  that  lame  Syftem  by  almighty  Power ; 
for  that  thinking  is  EJpntial  to  Man  I  hope 
will  be  allowed  by  thole,  who  contend  for  the 
Poffibility  of  its  being  Superadded  to  Brutes. 

What  Extremes  thefe  Advocates  for  Brutes 
run  into?  They  attribute  ^Thinking  to  Beings 
purely  Immaterial,  to  Angels,  and  to  God 
himfelf ;  whereas  it  is  properly  the  joint  Aft 
or  Operation  of  pure  Spirit  and  Matter  in  ef- 
fential  Conjunction  ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
they  attribute  Thinking  or  Reafon  both  to 
Men  and  Brutes  as  Mere  Matter,  without  any 
Union  with  an  immaterial  Subftance  ;  and 
both  with  equal  Abfurdity.  That  which  de- 
ceives Men  in  this  latter  Opinion  is,  that  in 
all  their  Reafonings  in  favour  of  Brutes,  they 
ever  confound  the  actual  Perception  thefe  have 
of  outward  ObjeBs,  with  the  Knowledge  we 
have  of  the  Ideas  of  thofe  Objects  after  they 
are  lodged  in  the  Imagination  :  Whereas  the 
fimple  Apprehension  of  the  Mind  \  Judging  in 
all  its  Inftances ;  Reafoning,  and  all  the  Ope- 
rations of  the  Intellect  are  moftly  imploy'd 
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and  exercifed  immediately  upon  Ideas,  and  not 
upon  their  external  Objects. 

This  it  is  which  evidently  fhews  the  Ne- 
ceflity  of  an  immaterial  Principle  in  Man  5  for 
the  Action  or  Impreffion  of  Matter  upon  Mat- 
ter, may  occafion  many,  and  very  diftinct  Ideas  ^ 
but  thefe  are  as  yet  nothing  more  than  fo 
many  immediate  fenfitive  Perceptions  of  the 
outward  Object  conveyed  to  the  Imagination ; 
which  may  from  within  prompt  and  excite 
Animals  to  many  Operations :  But  being  only 
confequent  to  the  fimple  Perceptions  of  the 
Objects,  and  not  being  any  Nezu  Perception  or 
Apprehenfion  of  the  Ideas  themfelves,  it  is  a 
Degree  of  Knowledge  which  can  receive  no 
other  Increafe  than  what  proceeds  from  a  Re- 
newal or  Repetition  of  the  fame  or  like  Im« 
preilions :  unlefs  there  were  a  Principle  above 
Matter  to  apprehend  the  Ideas  themfelves,  to 
judge  of  them,  and  to  reafon  upon  them.  With- 
out this  there  can  be  nothing  beyond  a  bare  Per- 
ception or  Idea  of  the  Object,  which  is  iboner 
or  later  worn  out  as  there  are  new  Imprefr 
fions  of  different  Objects ;  or  according  to  the 
Dilpofition  of  thofe  refined  and  fpirituous 
Parts  of  the  Frame  which  are  more  imme- 
diately fubfervierrt  to  the  Imagination,  the  Seat 
of  thole  Ideas. 

All  hitherto  is  but  a  naked  Perception  of 
the  outward  Object ;  but  when  thefe  Ideas  are' 
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once  ftamp'd,  what  fhould  begin  Jnezv  to  ope- 
rate upon  them  ?  To  take  a  View  of  them  ;  to 
alter  and  tranipofe  them  at  pleaiure  ;  to  en- 
large and  diminifh;  to  divide,  compare,  and 
compound  •  to  draw  Inferences  from  them ; 
and  wdgh  and  confider  all  their  mutual  Re- 
lations and  Dependencies?  Surely  not  Mere 
Matter,  which  could  do  no  more  than  either 
heave  Impreflions  of  itfelf,  or  Retain  thole  Im- 
prellions  when  they  are  made ;  and  by  that 
means  caufe  a  fimple  bare  Perception  of  the 
external  Object. ;  but  could  not  proceed  one  Step 
farther  towards  any  Higher  Operation  Upon  that 
Impreffion  or  Idea. 

T  o  clear  up  what  hath  been  faid,  and  en- 
force this  Argument,  I  fhall  reduce  the  diffe- 
rence between  that  Knowledge  and  Perfection 
which  is  in  us,  and  that  Perception  which  is  in 
Brutes,  to  thele  few  ftiort  Observations. 

i.All  Knowledge  in  Brutes  is  immediately 
of  the  external  Objects  themfelves ;  but  the  Ideas 
of  them  are  the  immediate  Objects  of  the  In- 
tellect in  Man.  They  have  a  bare  naked  Per- 
ception of  the  fenfible  Object  only  •  we  have 
a  farther  Perception  or  Apprehenfion  of  the  Idea 
itfelf  in  Diftinction  from  the  Object  and  fepa- 
rate  from  it.  By  the  Idea  they  apprehend 
the  Object  j  by  the  Intellect  we  apprehend  the 
Idea. 

a.  The 
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2.  The  Knowledge  of  Brutes  Terminates  in 
Ideas  ;  ours  only  Begins  there, 

3.  Their  fimple  Ideas  of  Senfation  are 
the  whole  Extent  of  all  their  Knowledge  ; 
whereas  they  are  only  the  Groundwork  and  fir  ft 
Materials  of  ours. 

4.  If  their  Ideas  are  ever  fo  little  defaced 
or  decayed,  they  can  never  be  repaired  but  by 
a  New  Impreilion  of  the  Object :  Ours  can  be 
renewed  and  revived  again,  when  faded,  by  vo- 
luntary Recollection  Without  the  Object,  which 
is  truly  and  properly  Memory, 

5.  They  Necejfarily  follow  the  Inftinct  and 
Prompting  of  their  feniitive  Ideas  in  all  their 
Operations ;  we  can  regulate  all  our  Operations 
even  in  Oppojition  and  contrariety  to  them, 

6.  They  cannot  Alter  the  Nature,  or  Pro- 
portion, or  Diipolition  of  any  of  their  Ideas ; 
we  can  TranfpoJey  and  Alter ,  and  Corn  pound 
them  even  Againfl  Nature, 

II.  The  other  fort  of  Abstraction  is  called 
Metaphyseal,  and  is  laid  to  be  perform'd  by 
taking  the  Mind  intirely  oft  from  all  the  Ob- 
jects, or  rather  Ideas  of  Senfation,  and  all  its 
Compofitions  out  of  them ;  and  from  all  thole 
Complex  Notions  and  Conceptions  of  things  in. 
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this  World,  which  are  made  up  of  Ideas  of 
Senfe  confidered  together  with  the  Mind's  ope- 
rations upon  them ;  in  order  to  form  Jbfiratt 
Ideas  of  Heavenly  Things  and  Incorporeal  Be- 
ings. But  this  is  utterly  impracticable  in  this 
Life,  as  any  one  may  find  upon  a  Trial }  af- 
ter the  utmoft  Efforts  of  the  pureft  Intellect  to 
conceive  or  frame  fuch  ari  Abflraft  Idea,  he  will 
find  his  Attempt  vain  and  trifling.  If  any  one 
iiich  Idea  could  be  afiigned,  and  a  proper  Name 
found  out  for  it,  we  might  the  lefi  wonder 
how  Men  could  purfue  this  Notion  lb  far  as 
they  do,  to  the  great  Hinderance  of  true  Know- 
ledge, and  Perplexity  of  human  Underftand- 
ing. 

If  wre  Ahflratx  intirely  from  Material  Sub- 
ftance  and  its  Properties,  we  fhould  have  no 
Idea  nor  indeed  Coniciouiheis  of  Being  at  all ; 
for  that  could  never  enter  into  the  Mind  with- 
out the  Idea  of  ibmething  aftualy  Exifting  up- 
on which  to  exercile  our  Thoughts ;  and  fince 
the- Mind  can  directly  perceive  nothing  ac~rualy 
exifting  but  what  is  Material,  our  very  Idea  of 
Exiftence  muft  take  its  firft  Rife  from  thence.  If 
we  abftract  totaly  and  intirely  from  Thinkings 
we  can  have  no  Conception  at  all  of  the  Know- 
ledge of  any  Incorporeal  Being  ;  therefore  think- 
ing, which  is  the  joint  Operation  of  pure  Spi- 
rit and  Body  united,  is  the  beft  Notion  and  Re- 
prefentatiun  we  can  have  of  that  Knowledge, 
which  is  performed  without  any  Concurrence 

or 
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or  Communication  with  Matter.  If  we  ab- 
ftract,  I  lay,  intirely  from  our  Thinking,  which 
includes  the  Labour  of  the  Brain  ;  we  could 
form  no  Notion  or  Conception  of  the  Wifdom 
of  Spirits  in  general,  much  leis  of  the  Wildom 
of  God ;  and  therefore  for  Want  of  any  fuch 
abftracT:  Notion  or  Idea,  which  Men  are  pleas'd 
to  lpeak  ib  much  of,  we  are  forced  to  fubftitute 
that  of  our  thinking,  to  reprefent  an  inconceiv- 
able Correfpondent  Perfection  which  is  in  God. 
So  if  we  totaly  abftract  from  the  Notion  of 
(power  in  Man,  we  fhall  have  neither  a  Word, 
Idea,  or  Notion  left  for  that  incomprehenfible 
Perfection  in  God  called  by  the  lame  Name ; 
and  thus  it  is  with  his  Goodmfs,  and  with  all 
other  Perfections  which  wre  attribute  to  him. 

The  Cafe  is  the  very  fame  in  the  Myfte- 
ries  of  Chriftianity.  If  we  totaly  and  intirely 
abftra6t  from  the  Ideas  or  Notions  we  have  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  in  the  ftrictly  literal  and 
proper  Signification  of  the  Words,  when  ipoke 
of  Men  ;  we  can  have  no  Notion  or  Concep- 
tion at  all  of  any  perfonal  Diftinction  in  the 
Divine  Nature :  And  therefore  it  is  that  God, 
in  Condefcention  to  our  only  way  of  Knowledge 
by  the  Operations  of  the  Intellect  upon  Ideas 
of  Senfation,  hath  thus  revealed  that  Myftery 
to  us  for  which  we  could  have  had  no  fuch  Ab~ 
jiraB  Notion  or  Idea  ;  and  confequently  no  Idea 
or  Conception  At  all,  if  it  were  not  to  be  con- 
ceived by  the  Mediation  and  SvMituticn  of 
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fuch  as  were  plain   and  familiar  to  us.     If  we 
abftract  intirely    from  a  (Price,  cPurchaje,    or 
Redemption  among  Men  ;    we  could  have  no 
Purely  Intellectual  or  Ah  (Ira  ft  Notion  or  Idea 
of  the  real  worth  and  Value  of  the  Blood  of 
Chrift  to  obtain  Salvation  for  us ;  and  confe- 
quently  no  Notion  or  Idea  at  all  of  it :  There- 
fore this  Myftery  is  reveaPd  to  us  under  that 
Analogical  or  borrowed  Conception  among  Usy 
which  is  moft  fuitable  and   anlwerable  to  the 
Nature  of  that  Divine  Price  or  Purchale  5  to 
that  Value  and  Merit  which,  as  it  is  in  its  own 
Nature,  is  utterly  incomprehenfible  to  us.  And 
laftly,  fhould  we  abftract  intirely  from  the  No- 
tion we  have  of  a  Man's  interceding  to  a  Prince, 
in  behalf  of  a  Criminal ;  we  fhould  have  no 
Notion  or  Idea  left  in  the  Mind  to  reprefent 
that  InterceJJion,  which  Chrift  makes  in  our  be- 
half to  God. 

Thus  I  might  run  thro'  all  other  Inftances 
of  Divine  Things,  and  Chew  how  we  can  form 
no  Ideas  or  Conceptions  of  them  intirely  Ab~ 
Grafted  from  thofe  of  Sen/at  ion,  and  the  Qfe-* 
"rations  of  our  Minds  upon  them ;  and  that 
when  we  Attempt  to  do  lb,  we  can  neither  think 
nor  fpeak  at  all  of  them.  The  true  Abflrac- 
tion  (if  Men  Will  call  it  by  that  Name)  con- 
fifts,  not  in  thus  aipiring  above  the  Power  and 
Reach  of  all  human  Underftanding,  and  hunt- 
ing after  Ideas  or  Conceptions  of  Divine  Things 
and  incorporeal  Beings  intirely  abftra&ed  from 
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all  Senfation,  and  totaly  independent  of  it  • 
But  in  altogether  laying  afide  that  vain  and 
fruitlefs  Attempt,  and  in  fubftituting  the  only 
Notions  we  have,  and  which  are  Natural,  and 
Eajy,  and  Familiar,  to  RepreJeM  and  Stand  For 
thofe  immaterial  heavenly  Things,  of  whofe 
real  Nature  and  Properties  we  can  otherwife 
obtain  no  Notion  or  Idea ;  and  in  raifing  and 
transferring  our  Thoughts  thus,  from  the  Literal 
StricJ  Propriety  of  thofe  Words  and  Phrafes, 
in  which  we  exprefs  them  ;  to  that  Analogical 
Import  and  Signification  of  them,  by  which 
they  are  as  it  were  fanctified  and  fpiritualized. 
That  is,  by  confidering  each  of  the  Concep- 
tions we  thus  iubftitute,  as  reprefenting  a  real 
and  Correfjxmdent)  but  Inconceivable  Nature  or 
Perfection,  of  which  we  cannot  in  our  prelent 
State  form  any  AbjtraB  Idea  or  Notion  ;  or  in- 
deed any  other  Conception  at  all,  than  by  Me- 
diation of  the  Ideas  and  Notions  of  this  World. 
This  is  the  True  and  only  Jbflraciion  we  are 
capable  of  with  regard  to  Things  ipiritual ; 
which,  we  fee,  is  ib  far  from  being  intirely  in- 
dependent of  all  Ideas  of  Sulfation,  and  the  im- 
mediate Operations  of  the  Intellect  upon  Them 
(as  fome  would  have  it)  that  we  can  no  other- 
wife  think  and  fpeafc  of  fuch  Objects  than  in 
thefe  worldly  and  human  Symbols ;  and  that 
if  we  abftraci:  from  Thefe,  we  muft  at  the  fame 
time  abftraft  from  All  thought  of  heavenly  and 
fupernatural  Beings,  and  can  have  neither 
Names  nor  Ideas  for  them. 
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Thus  might  we  rcaffume  all  the  forego-* 
ing  Inftancea,  and  fhew  how  we  are  capable  of 
no  other  abftrad  Notions  of  the  Exiftcnce  and 
Attributes  of  God  and  pure  Spirit,  than  fuch 
analogical  Reprefentations  as  I  have  defcribcd  ; 
unlefs  Men  will  {till  call  thefe  Jb/lraci  and 
purely  Intellectual  Ideas,  becaufc  they  ftand  in 
the  Mind  for  what  is  Incomprehenjible,  and  of 
which  we  can  have  no  proper  abftract  Ideas  or 
Notions  at  all.  When  we  employ  our  Thoughts 
on  the  Myftery  of  the  trinity  for  inftance,  it 
is  not  to  be  done  by  aiming  at  any  Abflract  in- 
tellectual Ideas  of  that  incomprehenfible  Unity 
and  Diitinction  in  the  Divine  Nature  j  which 
can  never  be  obtained :  But  by  exercifing  our 
Mind  on  thofe  Sy.btt'ituted  Conceptions  in  which 
that  Myftery  is  revealed  to  us ;  by  confidering 
the  familiar  Notions  of  a  Father  and  Son  by 
Nature,  together  with  the  heft  Conception  we 
can  form  of  our  own  Spirit  which  is  united  to 
Matter,  as  the  only  Correfpondent  Reprefenta- 
tions we  can  have  of  that  Divine  Diftinction  y 
and  by  taking  thofe  Terms  in  the  Analogical 
Sence,  as  being  expreffive  of  what  is  dnjwer- 
able,  tho*  Still  inconceivable  in  the  Pivine  Na<* 
turer 

N  o  w  in  proceeding  thus  we  muft  necefla^ 
rily  infer,  that  if  this  Myftery  is  revealed  to 
as  under  fuch  Analogical  Refemblances  as  evi- 
dently imply  a  Real  and  even  ^r/fotf^Diftinc- 
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tion ;  we  are  to  think  and  fpeak  of  it  as  fuch, 
or  not  think  or  fpeak  of  it  at  all.  I  here  leave 
the  Reader  to  run  over  all  the  other  Myfteries 
of  Chriftianity  in  his  own  Mind  •  as  well  as 
every  thing  in  Natural  Religion  relating  to 
the  Nature  of  God,  and  the  things  of  another 
World ;  and  fee  whether  this  is  net  the  T'rm 
Abftraclion  ?  And  whether  any  thing  hath 
been  of  more  fatal  Confequence  to  Religion, 
than  miftaking  it  for  an  airy  fanciful  Purluit 
of  Abftraci  Notions,  and  \Purtly  Intelleflua!  Ideas 
of  things  altogether  imperceptible  and  incon- 
ceivable as  they  are  In  themfthes,  by  the  help 
of  even  the  moft  exalted  Notions  we  can  form  ? 
I  mail  only  give  the  Hint  here,  that  this  true 
Abftraction,  or  rather  transferring  of  the  Mind 
from  our  Ideas  and  Notions  of  things  tempo-, 
ral,  to  thole  fpiritual  Things  which  are  thus  re- 
prefented  by  them ;  holds  not  only  with  re- 
lpect  to  the  Under (landing,  but  alfo  the  Will  and 
Affections  of  an  human  Soul :  Which  are  never 
by  any  Direct  and  Immediate  Operation  em-. 
ployed  on  AbftraB  intellectual  Ideas  of  heavenly 
Things  j  but  are  then  lifted  up  from  Earth  to 
Heaven  when  they  are  exerciled  on  our  coith 
mon  and  natural  Ideas  or  Notions  confidered 
as  Types j  which  reprefent  anfwerable  incon- 
ceivable Antitypes.  Thus  are  our  Love,  Joy, 
Fear,  Hope,  JDeJire,  Gratitude  employed,  not 
Immediately  upon  any  direct  Ideas  of  the  real 
Perfections  of  God  or  Heavenly  Blifs,  which  are 
jncomprehenfible  j  but  upon  the  Analogous 
4  Conceptions 
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Conceptions  we  form  of  the  Goodnefs  and  Denver 
of  God,  and  of  a  Future  BIi/sy  from  the  beft 
Notions   of  that  Goodnefs,  and  Power,    and 
Happinefs  which  we  experience  Here  :  That  is 
in  other  Words,  we  employ  our  AfTeftions  on 
things   inconceivable,    in   their    correfpondent 
Subftitutes  alone  ;  in  which  cafe  the  Ideas  or 
Conceptions  don't  ftand  for  their  Proper  origi- 
nal Objects,    but  are  us'd  as  Reprefentatiom  of 
what  is  highly  exalted  above  the  Reach  of  all 
our  Faculties.     This  is   the  only   Method  we 
can  arrive   to  of  fanftifying  our  Affections ;  of 
removing  them  from  things  on  Earth,  and  Set- 
ting them  on  things  above  ;  things  Not  feen,  and 
whereof  we  can  have  no  Direft  or  Jbjiraci  Ideas 
at  all. 

What  hath  been  faid  hitherto  of  the  Ope- 
rations of  the  pure  Intellect,  relates  to  Simple 
Ideas  of  Senfation  only ;  and  therefore  it  will 
be  convenient  to  obferve  here,  That  the  fame 
Operations  are  likewife  exercifed  upon  all  thole 
jfkeratitms  and  CompoRiions  which  the  Mind 
raifes  up  to  itfelf  out  of  thofe  fimple  Ideas ; 
whether  according  to  Nature,  as  the  Idea  of  a 
Wood  or  an  Jrm\ ;  or  againft  Nature,  as  the 
Idea  of  a  Certaur.  When  the  Imagination  is 
impregnated  with  thofe  voluntary  Alterations 
or  Combinations  of  fimple  Ideas,  the  Mind 
hath  the  lame  full  Power  over  them,  which  it 
had  over  iuch  Ideas  as  were  fimple  and  origi- 
nal j  as  that  of  intuition  or  fimple  Apprehen- 
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fion,  and  of  Judgment  in  all  its  Inftances  of 
Comparing ,  Compounding ,  Enlarging ,  Dind- 
nijhihgy  and  Dividing.  The  Mind  hath  like- 
wife  the  fame  arbitrary  Dominion  and  Sway- 
over  all  the  Complex  Notions  and  Conceptions 
which  are  formed  out  of  thofe  fimple  or  com- 
pound Ideas,  confidered  in  Conjunction  with 
the  Operations  of  the  Intellect  upon  them  ; 
fuch  as  our  Notions  of  Jufiice  or  Charity  ,  and 
of  all  Virtues  and  Vices. 

But  what  is  more  Material  to  be  obferved 
is,  that  tho'  we  have  no  abftract  and  purely 
intellectual  Ideas  of  celeftial   and  immaterial 
Beings  for  the  Employment  and  Exerciie  of  any 
Operations  of  the  Mind  :  Yet  that  which  fully 
compenfates  the  intire  want  of  fuch  fpiritual 
and  intellectual  Ideas,  and  ferves  all  the  ends 
of  Reafon  and   Religion   in  this   Life  is,    that 
thele  Operations  are  employed   and  exercifed 
upon  all  our  Conceptions   and  complex  No- 
tions,   in  the  Same    Manner,    when  they   are 
Symbols    only     and    Repre/entations    of    things 
purely  Ipiritual ;  as  when  they  immediately  re- 
prefent    things    merely    Human    or    temporal. 
That  is,  the   Mind   exerciies  all  its  Faculties 
and  Operations  upon  its  Notions  and  Concep- 
tions, as  well  and  Eafify  when  the  Terms  by 
which  they  are  expreffed  are  taken  in  their 
Analogical  Sence  and  Meaning  :  as  when   they 
are  confidered  in  their  Firjl  and  ltrictly  Qro- 
per  Signification ;  the  Mind  is  equaly  conver- 

fant 
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lint  with  thele  Conceptions  when  they  repre- 
fent  their  Archetypes,  as  when  it  thinks  of 
them  without  any  farther  Reference  or  Rela- 
tion to  the  things  of  another  World.  As  for 
Inftance,  the  lame  Operations  of  the  Intellect 
are  exercifed  upon  Spirit  when  it  fignifies  a 
purely  Immaterial  Being,  as  when  it  is  taken 
in  its  more  original  Acceptation  for  our  Soul, 
which  is  Matter  and  Spirit  in  effential  Union ; 
Upon  Knowledge  when  it  is  ufed  to  repre- 
fent  a  Perfection  of  God,  as  when  it  ftands  in 
the  Mind  for  that  which  is  Human,  the  only 
Knowledge  we  have  any  direct,  or  proper  Con- 
ception of.  And  fo  it  is  in  all  other  Inftances ; 
our  intellectual  and  reaibning  Faculties  have 
the  fame  full  and  free  Scope  and  Liberty  here, 
in  Apprehending,  and  fudging,  and  Inferring, 
which  they  could  have  if  there  were  no  fecon- 
dary  or  Analogical  Acceptation  of  our  Words 
and  Ideas  y  as  will  more  fully  appear  here~ 
after. 


CHAP.     IV. 

Of  Relation. 

TH  E  fixth  Inftance  of  the  Mind's  Ope- 
ration upon  its  Ideas  refer'd  to  the 
Head  of  its  Judgments  is,  that  of  obferving 
their  mutual  Relations  and  Dependencies.  This 
}S  Comparing  indeed,  but  it  is  in  one  particular 

Inftance 
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Inftance  only ;  not  in  the  Likemfs  and  Unlike* 
nef*  of  things,  which  is  very  different  from  Re- 
lation and  Dependency :  For  there  may  be  a  Si- 
militude where  there  is  no  Relation,  and  there 
may  be  a  Relation  or  Dependence  where  there 
is  no  Similitude ;  as  that  between  God  and  Ma- 
terial Subjlance  which  is  referred  to  him  as  its 
Creator.  I  fhall  dwell  no  longer  upon  this  O- 
peration  of  the  Intellect,  than  is  neceffary  to 
fhew  the  Method  and  Procedure  of  human 
Underftanding  in  the  Attainment  of  Know- 
ledge. 

1.  First  then,  when  the  Mind  confiders 
the  mutual  Relations  and  Dependencies  be- 
tween all  its  Ideas  of  fenfible  Objects  as  they 
are  in  their  own  Nature,  without  any  refpetl 
which  they  bear  to  Man  as  a  Rational  intelli- 
gent Agent ;  from  hence  there  opens  a  large 
and  fpacious  Field  of  Knowledge:  That  of  na- 
tural Caufes  and  Effetls  ;  of  the  Manner  of  ma- 
terial Beings  Operating  upon,  or  Suffering  from 
each  other  ;  of  all  their  active  and  paffive  Pow- 
ers, as  fbme  exprefs  it ;  and  in  fhort  of  their 
affe&ing  and  influencing  one  another  in  innu- 
merable Inftanees  y  and  this  is  called  Natural 
Vhilofophy. 

But  here  it  is  worth  obierving,  that  all  the 
real  true  Knowledge  we  have  of  Nature  is  in- 
tirely  Experimental ;  infomuch  that,  how  ftrange 
fo€ver  the  AfTertion  feems,  we  may  lay  this 

down 
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down  as  the  firft  fundamental  unerring  Rule 
in  Phyfics,  7 hat  it  is  not  within  the  compafs  of 
hiunan  Underjlanding  to  afjign  a  purely  j pec  illative 
Reafon  for  any  one  (Phenomenon  in  Nature  ;  as 
why  Grafs  is  green,  or  Snow  is  white  ?  Why 
Fire  burns,  or  Cold  congeals  ?  By  a  Speculative 
Reafon,  I  mean,  afligning  the  true  and  Imme~ 
diate  efficient  Caufe  A  Priori,  together  with  the 
manner  of  its  Operation,  for  any  Effect  what- 
loever  purely  natural.  We  find  indeed,  by 
Obfervation  and  Experience,  that  luch  and 
fuch  Effects  Are  produced  •  but  when  we  at- 
tempt to  think  of  the  Reafon  Why,  and  the 
Manner  Hozv  the  Caufes  work  thole  Effects, 
then  we  are  at  a  Stand  •  and  all  our  Reafon- 
ing  is  precarious,  or  at  bell  but  probable  Con- 
jecture. 

I  f  any  Man  is  furprized  at  this,  let  him  in- 
ftance  in  lbme  fpeculative  Reafon  he  can  give 
for  any  natural  Phenomenon  ;  and  how  plau- 
fible  loever  it  appears  to  him  at  firft,  he  will, 
upon  weighing  it  thoroughly,  find  it  at  laft  re- 
folv'd  into  nothing  more  than  mere  Obferva- 
tion and  Experiment ;  and  will  perceive  that 
thofe  Expreffions  generaly  ufed  to  defcribe 
the  Caufe  or  Manner  of  the  Productions  in  Na- 
ture, do  really  fignify  nothing  more  than  the 
Effects,  The  molt  plaufible  Reafon  which  can 
in  fuch  Cafes  be  afligned,  will  be  found  to 
amount  to  nothing  beyond  a  bare  Comparw 
Ion  or  Analogy  of  lbme  Effetis  with  others ; 
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as  when  Inferences  are  made  from  the  Propor- 
tion of  Velocity  in  other  Liquids  thro'  Tabes 
of  certain  Conical  Figures,  to  the  Circulation  of 
the  Blood  and  Spirits  in  the  Arteries  and  Veins 
of  an  human  Body.  Now  tho'  this  laft  ftiould 
be  allowed  a  plaufible  way  of  Gaefffng  how  far 
the  Effects  may  be  Similar  in  both ;  yet  what 
Certain  Scientific  Conclufions  can  pofTibly  be 
drawn  from  it,  when  iuch  a  Variety  of  Cir- 
cumftances,  as  occur  in  the  complicated  Frame 
of  an  human  Body,  muft  join  to  render  the 
Cafes  fo  widely  Different  ?  Or  what  can  be 
more  groundlefs  than  to  conclude,  with  a  Phi- 
lofophic  Air  of  Pofitivenefs ,  that  becauie 
the  imalleft  Particles  of  fome  Medicines  which 
we  can  difcern  with  Microfcopes,  feem,  when 
thus  view'd,  to  refemble  Wedges,  Globes,  SCc. 
therefore  the  Invijibk  Particles  of  which  even 
tfbeje  are  composed,  wou'd  be  found  of  the 
fame  Figures,  were  the  Clufters  diffolved  and 
capable  of  being  thus  feen  :  And  that  conie- 
quently  when  they  are  diffolved  in  the  Hu- 
mours of  our  Body,  they  muft  act  Mechani- 
cal) juft  as  a  Wedge  or  Globe,  &c.  does  out  of 
it  ?  All  thefe  Obfervations  may  with  equal 
Juftice  be  extended  to  the  Accounts  given  of 
the  Mechanical  Caufes  and  Manner  of  Motion 
and  Operation  in  the  Larger  Bodies  of  the  U- 
niverfe  ;  whenever  the  Terms  ufed  in  luch 
Treadles  are  pretended  to  fignify  any  thing  be- 
yond Effects  known  from  Experiment. 

From 
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From  hence  we  may  fee  how  little  that 
abftra&ed  and  Mechanical  way  of  reafoning 
from  the  Structure  and  Configuration  of  the 
minute  Particles  in  Medicines*  and  of  the  So- 
lids and  Fluids  in  human  Bodies,  which  obtains 
lb  much  of  late,  is  like  to  contribute  to  ad- 
vance the  Art  of  Healing  •  fince  it  is  in  Truth 
no  other  than  running  altogether  into  Hypo- 
thecs, tho'  our  modern  Mechanical  Reafoners 
profeis,  at  the  fame  time,  to  reject  and  explode 
them  utterly.  For  however  they  may  tell 
you  plaufibly  in  General,  that  the  different 
Species  and  Effects  of  Bodies,  with  their  fpe- 
cific  Qualities  and  Jttributes ,  proceed  from 
nothing  elfe  but  the  different  Figure,  Size, 
or  Motion  of  their  minute  Particles  :  Yet 
when  you  come  to  Particular  Inftances,  and 
demand  of  them  what  that  peculiar  Configu- 
ration, Texture,  Size,  or  Motion  of  the  Par- 
ticles, for  inltance,  of  Flower  of  Sulphur,  or 
Camphire,  or  Mercury  is,  which  renders  them 
capable  of  Operating  after  fuch  and  liich  a 
manner,  and  producing  fiich  Effects  in  the 
Solids  or  Fluids  of  an  human  Body,  and 
How  they  act ;  you  will  find  them  utterly  at 
a  Lois.  And  whoever  reads  the  Mechanical 
Reafonings  of  fome  of  our  belt  and  moft  inge- 
nious modern  Phyficians  upon  the  Operations 
of  thofe  very  Medicines,  will  find  them  all 
precarious  Conjecture  ;  and  nothing  more  than 
uncertain  Hypothecs,    dreflcd  up  in  the  Style 

and 
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and  Form  of  Certainty  and  Demon  ft  ration,  I 
cannot  forbear  therefore  mentioning  again  this 
Fear  and  Jealoufy  of  my  own,  which  I  am 
periiiaded  is  not  altogether  groundlefs ;  That 
there  never  will  be  any  great  and  confiderable 
Advances  made  in  the  Art  of  Healinz  ,  till 
all  Hypothefis  and  Mechanical  Realbning  is 
out  of  Vogue  ;  and  till  Men  are  come  about 
again  to  the  ancient  Method  of  pure  Experi- 
ment, and  the  common  obvious  Reafoning  in- 
tirely  from  thence. 

Thus  ftiort  and  imperfect  is  all  our  boaft- 
ed  Knowledge  of  Nature ;  we  are  intirely  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  inward  Structure  and  Com- 
pofition  of  the  minute  Particles  of  all  Bodies ; 
and  can  with  no  degree  of  Certainty  judge  or 
determine  any  thing  concerning  them,  but 
from  their  outward  Appearances  and  fenlible 
Effefts ;  when  we  attempt  any  thing  beyond 
this,  all  our  Reafonings  are  full  of  Coniufion 
and  Uncertainty.  And  yet  even  this  purely 
Experimental  Knowledge  of  Nature  is  howe- 
ver a  Degree  of  it  aptly  iuited  to  our  prelent 
State  and  Condition  in  this  Life ;  it  anfwers 
all  the  Reafonabk  Ends  of  our  Well-being  and 
Prefervation  :  And  if  we  had  Sagacity  and  A- 
cutenefs  of  Senfe  enough  to  penetrate  into  the 
very  Intimate  EJpnces  of  Things,  and  into  the 
exact  Configuration  of  the  Mi  nut  eft  Parts  of 
Matter,  it  would  perhaps  aniwer  no     "  •*  end 
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but  that  of  ufelefs   Speculation   and  Amufe- 
meot 

2.  From  our  Ideas  of  Senfation  we 
infer  the  certain  Exiftcnce  of  thofe  external 
Objects  which  caufe  or  occafion  them  in  us ; 
from  the  Exiftcnce  of  thefe  again,  we  infer  a 
firft  Caufe  of  all  things  eternaly  and  neceftarily 
exifting ;  fince  nothing  could  produce  itielf,  or 
act  before  it  was :  And  from  hence  again  pro- 
ceeds the  Knowledge  of  that  Relation  which 
he  bears  to  us  as  our  Creator,  and  \PreJerver. 
From  hence  again  we  infer  the  probable  Ex- 
iftence  of  created  immaterial  Beings,  which 
bear  to  us  the  relation  of  fellow  Creatures ; 
fince  we  can  let  no  Bounds  to  Space ,  nor  to 
Almishtv  Power ;  which  muft  be  able  to 
create  Beings  of  Perfections  vaftly  iuperior 
to  thole  of  Mankind  5  and  free  from  thole 
WeakneiTes  and  Imperfections  we  labour  un- 
der y  and  to  whole  unbounded  Power  and 
Majefty  it  leems  moft  agreeable  to  have  done 
£>.  From  thefe  Relations  and  Dependences 
flow  all  the  Duties  comprehended  under  Piety 
towards  God,  fuch  as  IForfiip,  and  ^Prayers  y 
^hanksgizing,  and  ^Praije  ;  Reliance  upon  his 
Providence,  Gratitude,  and  Fear ;  as  alio  Ve- 
neration and  Honour  towards  thole  our  fel- 
low Creatures  of  fo  Iuperior  a  R.ank  and  De- 
gree, that  we  can  have  no  Direft  or  Proper 
Idea  of  them  in  this  World 

Again, 
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A  g  A  i  x,  when  we  come  to  confider  the 
Rehtion  we  bear  to  our  fellow  Creatures  of  the 
lame  Nature  and  Degree  in  this  World,  thence 
ariie  the  Duties  of  Humanity  and  Juftice. 
And  when  we  diftinguifh  thefe  by  the  leveral 
particular  Relations  of  Confanguinity  or  Affi- 
nity, fuch  as  Wife  or  Husband,  ^Parent  or 
Children ;  or  in  any  other  Relpects  more  cir- 
cumftantial  or  adventitious,  iiich  as  that  oi 
Majler  or  Servant ,  -Prince  or  Subjefts,  from 
thence  flow  all  the  feveral  relpective  Duties 
and  Obligations  which  unbiaiTed  Reafon  and 
Experience  teach  us  to  be  neceffary  to  the  Be- 
nefit and  Advantage  of  the  whole  Kind,  and 
of  every  individual  Man  in  particular ;  and 
are  therefore  to  be  difcharged  to  each  other 
mutualy,  according  to  the  nearnefs  or  diftance 
of  that  Relation  they  bear  to  us. 

Lastly,  When  we  come  to  confider  the 
neareft  of  all  Relations,  that  which  we  bear 
to  our  felves,  the  regard  that  every  Man  ought 
to  have  for  his  own  Welfare  and  Happinels  ; 
and  the  Relation  which  all  Other  vifible  Crea- 
tures bear  to  him  as  a  Rational  Agent,  thence 
arife  all  thole  Virtues  and  Duties  which  natu- 
raly  tend  to  promote  the  Good  of  Body  and 
Mind,  fuch  as  Sobriety,  Temperance,  Chafti- 
ty.  And  all  comprehended  under  this  fecond 
Head,  is  properly  Natural  Religion  or  Morality ; 
for  the  Sanction  of  all  the  Rules  and  Precepts 
P   o  whereof 
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whereof,  and  to  fhcw  their  tendency  towards 
our  Happineis  in  another  World,  the  Under- 
ftanding  proceeds  thus  :  From  the  apparent  un- 
equal Distribution  of  Rewards  to  thole  who 
obierve  them;  and  of  Pun ilh merits  to  liich  a 
tranigreis  them  in  this  Life,  fo  plainly  incon- 
fiftent  with  Goodneis  and  Juftice  in  a  perfect 
Being  ;  we  infer  the  Neceffity  of  a  future  State 
for  a  final  Reward  and  Punifhment  •  and  con- 
fcquently  the  Immortality  of  human  Souls. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  next  lpacious 
Scene  which  opens  itielf  to  human  Understand- 
ing, it  is  worth  obferving  here  ;  that  tho'  all  our 
Knowledge  of  Nature  confifts  either  barely  in 
the  mere  Contemplation  and  Simple  Jppre- 
henfion  of  our  Ideas  of  Senfation ;  or  in  Ex- 
feriment  and  Obfervation  of  outward  Appear- 
ances, and  of  the  various  ways  of  external  Ob- 
jects operating  on  one  another  ;  inlbmuch 
that  all  the  pretended  Theory  and  Speculation 
of  natural  Caules  and  Effects  is  precarious  Con- 
jecture: Yet  when  we  proceed  to  Morality, 
cur  Knowledge,  tho'  more  truly  Speculative, 
is  Certain  and  Undoubted,  for  the  Regulation 
of  our  Practice.  We  have  a  more  evident,  clear, 
and  diitinci  Knowledge  of  the  Truths  of  natu- 
ral Religion,  than  of  the  Nature  or  Effence 
of  any  fenfible  Objects,  on  which  their  Pro- 
perties and  Effects  depend.  Material  Bodies 
(trike  upon  the  Organs  of  Senfation  only  by 
their  Qualities  and  EfFe&s ;    and  juft  as  thele 

receive 
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receive  the  Impreffions,  fo  they  are  directly 
convey 'd  to  the  Imagination,  but  without  any 
clear  and  Adequate  Reprefentation  of  the  inti- 
mate Effence  of  the  Objects  •  and  conie- 
quently  we  can  know  nothing  more  of  them 
than  from  their  fenfible  Properties  and  Ap- 
pearances, and  from  oblerving  how  many  dif- 
ferent ways  they  influence  and  affect  one  ano- 
ther. But  the  Cafe  is  otherwife  when  the  In- 
tellect confiders  the  feveral  Relations  they  bear 
to  one  another  and  to  us,  and  their  mutual 
Relpects  and  Dependences ;  here  its  Knowledge 
is  Clear  and  Adequate ;  here  it  expatiates  and 
exerts  all  its  Powers ;  the  Judgments  it  pafTes 
upon  thefe,  without  Partiality  and  PafTion,  are 
Certain-,  its  Deductions  are  Undoubted*,  its  Con- 
clufions  without  Confufion  ;  and  all  the  Rides 
and  Precepts  it  forms  concerning  thole  Relati- 
ons are  of  eternal  Verity.  And  'tis  agreeable 
to  the  Wifdom  and  Goo'dnefs  of  God  that  the 
Cafe  fliould  be  thus ;  fince  even  the  Experi- 
mental Knowledge  we  have  of  natural  Objects 
is  perfectly  fufficient  for  all  the  Ends  of  natu- 
ral Religion  and  Morality  *  and  as  to  any  0- 
ther  Ufe  of  it,  ferves  the  Conveniences  and 
Exigences  of  This  Life  only ;  whereas  the  Truths 
of  Morality  have  a  farther  Refpect  to  Eternity 
and  the  Purpofes  of  another  World. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

Of  the  different  Kinds  of  Knowledge 
and  Evidence. 

IT  being  a  Matter  of  no  fmall  Confequence 
to  the  Procedure  of  the  Intellect  in  gene- 
ral, to  ftate  the  feveral  very  different  Kinds  of 
Knowledge,  as  well  as  the  Degrees  of  it  in  each 
Kind  which  admits  of  them ;  I  fhall  obierve 
that  there  are  thele  fix  very  diftinct  Sorts  of 
Knowledge  following,  and  as  many  very  diffe- 
rent Kinds  of  Evidence  upon  which  they  arc 
founded. 

I.  T  h  e  firft  is  that  which  we  have  from 
our  Sen/es  -,    and  confifts  in  an  Intelkftual  View 
of  all    thofe  Ideas  which  are  thro*  them  con- 
veyed inwardly  to  the   Imagination.     This  is 
a  Knowledge  Direct ',  and  Immediate,  and  Intui- 
tive -,    utterly  exclufive  of  all  Reafoning  and 
Argumentation :  The  View  is  Simple,  and  the 
Ideas  hitherto  uncompounded  ;  and  the  Intel- 
led  is  as  yet  no  farther  employed  than   in  a 
bare  Contemplation  of  the  Ideas.    It  is  this  view 
of  the  Intellect  which  renders  it  properly  Know- 
ledge,  and  diftinguifhes  it  from  Natural  In/iinB 
in  E rates,    which  are  not  capable  of  any  fuch 
Vuw  of   their   Ideas.     This  carries  in  it  the 
Eighejl  Kind  of  Evidence,    becaufe  it  is  fo  di- 
rect, 
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rect,  and  immediate,  and  fimple,  that  it  ad- 
mits of  no  Medius  Terminus,  or  common  Mea- 
fure,  and  coniequently  of  no  Proof  ox  Evidence 
at  all  from  Reajon  ',  and  all  manner  of  Proof 
or  Evidence  would,  if  Attempted  here,  have 
lefs  of  Perfpicuity  and  Certainty  in  it,  than 
that  which  it  already  contains  in  its  own  Na- 
ture. This  is  a  Knowledge  which  admits  of 
no  Degrees  of  Evidence,  for  All  external  Senfa- 
tion  is  equaly  certain  and  undoubted  In  itfelf^ 
and  the  Evidence  of  One  Senle  is  equaly  clear 
with  that  of  Another,  in  refpect  of  their  proper 
and  different  Objects ;  and  this  Evidence  can 
be  no  other  wile  varied  than  by  the  prefent  Dif- 
pofition  of  the  Organ  of  Senfation  ;  or  of  the 
Medium  ;  or  by  the  different  Degrees  or  Man- 
ner of  ImpreJJion  from  the  outward  Object. 
^Vhen  the  Senfation  is  regular  and  perfect,  the 
AiTent  of  the  Intellect  naturaly  and  Necef 
farily  follows  all  at  once  ;  but  however  is  not 
Extorted  after  the  Manner  it  is  in  Demonftra- 
tion,  which  compels  by  intermediate  Proof  and 
Deduction.  Wherefore  it  would  be  an  odd 
Affectation  to  call  this  fenfitive  Evidence  by 
the  Name  of  Demonjl  ration,  merely  becaufe  it 
is  obvious  and  natural,  and  not  to  be  deny'd ; 
or  becaufe  the  contrary  can  be  reduced  to  luch 
a  Contradiction  as  this :  As  if  a  Man  fhould 
fee  a  Tree,  for  inftance,  before  his  Eyes,  and 
mould  fay,  the  Denial  of  it  implies  That  the 
Tree  fhould  be  there,  and  not  there  at  the  fame  time ; 
pr  that  he  both  fees  and  doth  not  fee  a  'Tree  at  the 
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fime  time.     Men  may  in  Words  indeed  profeis 
their  Diflent  from  the  Evidence  of  Senfe,  and 
charge  it  home  with  Falfhood  and  Fraud ;  yet 
this  is  no  other  than  giving  themfelves  the  Lie  : 
It  is  acting  againft  Nature,    which  will  recoil 
with  irrefiftible  Force  whenever  the  unnatural 
Reftraint  is  relaxed.   When  the  Organ  is  right- 
ly difpofed  and  exercifed  upon  its  proper  Ob- 
ject, in  a  juft  Diftance  and  Medium,  the  clear- 
eft  and  ftrongeft  Keajbn  muft  yield  to  its  Evi- 
dence, and  can  never  interpofe  but  when  there 
is  a  reafonable  Sufpicion  of  fome  Failure  in  the 
Act  of  Senfation :  Nor  can  it  make  any  Inqui- 
ry whether  the   Evidence  of  Senfe  is   true? 
But  only  whether  it  is  truly  the  Evidence  of 
Senfe  ?    So  that  for  a  Man  to  argue  againft 
the  plaineft  Evidence  of  Senle ,    is  to  oppofe 
the  Evidence  of  Reajbn  to   what  in  its  own 
Nature    admits  of  No  Reafoning  at  all;    or 
what  is  worfe,  to  lay  afide  both  Senfe  and  Rea- 
lbn,  and  form  a  Judgment  upon  any  Inftance 
of  Senfation  without  Regard  to  either  of  them. 

I  t  will  be  proper  to  add  thefe  two  Things 
farther  concerning  the  Evidence  of  Senfe  j  firft, 
that  it  was  NeceJJhry  it  fhould  be  fo  direcl:  and 
immediate,  fo  clear  and  undoubted  ;  becaufe 
it  is  the  Firft  Foundation  of  all  Other  Know- 
ledge of  things  Human  and  Divine.  If  the 
Truth  of  this  Knowledge  admitted  of  any 
Doubt,  or  were  capable  of  any  Proof,  we 
fhould   wander  about  in  an  everlafting   Seep- 
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tici/m,  without  the  leaft  Certainty  in  any  thing : 
For  no  Proof  urged  for  it,  can  be  plainer  or 
more  evident  than  that  which  it  is  brought 
to  prove;  and  would  therefore  Itfdf  require 
another  Proof,  and  fo  on  with  endlefs  Con- 
fufion.  The  other  thing  to  be  obferved  is, 
that  all  Self-evident  (Proportions,  and  Axioms, 
and  Qoftuhta,  are  clear  and  evident  in  Pro- 
portion to  their  near  Affinity  to  Senlation ; 
and  owe  their  apparent  Truth  and  Certainty 
to  a  more  Immediate  Correfpondence  with  it. 
As  that  The  Whole  is  greater  than  the  \Part ;  two 
Things  equal  to  a  third  are  equal  in  themjelves  ; 
all  which  and  luch  like  are  derived  more  di- 
rectly from  Senfation,  and  therefore  have  in 
them  a  Degree  of  Evidence  little  inferior  to  it. 

Now  what  I  have  faid  of  fenfitive  Know- 
ledge muft  be  underftood  of  the  Immediate  and 
bare  Aft  of  Senfation  only,  or  of  the  Idea  con- 
fequent  upon  it;  which  the  Intellect  firlt 
takes  for  granted,  and  then  makes  its  own 
Remarks,  together  with  all  its  Inferences  and 
Deductions  from  it.  So  that  thus  far  onlv  it 
is  properly  Knowledge,  or  a  Neceffary  jiffhnt  of 
the  Mind  to  an  evident  Truth  ;  and  not  Faith  ; 
(for  indeed  All  that  is  frrictly  and  properly 
Knowledge  doth,  as  luch,  exclude  all  that  is 
properly  Believing)  and  a  Man  is  faid  actualy 
to  Know  and  not  to  Believe  what  he  truly 
fees  with  his  Eyes  and  hears  with  his  Ears : 
Faith  may  be  Confequent  to  that  Affent  of  the 
Mind  upon  fenfitive  Evidence,  but  cannot  be 
3  that 
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that  Very  AfTent  of  the  Mind  which  makes  ft 
Knowledge.  Thus  thev  who  actualy  faw  La- 
Kl  come  out  of  his  Grave  at  the  call  of  Jt* 
Jus,  could  not  be  laid  to  Believe  that  they  law 
him  rile  from  the  dead,  but  to  Know  that  he 
did  ib.  They  who  were  Eye-witnefTes  of 
Chrift's  Afceniion,  could  not  be  faid  to  Be- 
/.c:v  that  they  law  him  afcend  ;  but  to  Know 
it.  This  Knowledge  indeed  and  immediate 
Evidence  of  Senfe  may  be  a  good  Ground  and 
Foundation  of  iuch  truths  as  are  directly  de- 
duced from  thence  by  moral  Reafoning  and 
Deduction,  and  which  may  fo  become  the 
Objects  of  our  Faith.  As  the  railing  Lazarus 
from  the  dead  was  a  fenfible  Evidence  of  a 
Divine  Almighty  Qower  in  Chrift ;  and  his  af- 
cending  up  into  Heaven  a  fenfible  Evidence 
of  the  T'ruth  of  his  Dotfrine,  and  of  his  being 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  true  Mejjiah,  as  he 
declared  himfelf  to  be :  The  Spectators  had  a 
Knowledge  of  the  Facts,  and  a  Faith  of  thofe 
"Truths  whereof  they  were  intended  as  a  ^Proof 
and  Evidence. 

So  it  was  with  Thomas  the  Apoftle;  he 
could  not  be  faid  to  Believe  that  he  felt  the 
Print  of  the  Nails  in  the  Hands  of  Chrilt,  and 
the  Mark  of  the  Wound  in  his  Side ;  but  that 
he  actualy  Kmzv  them  to  be  there :  And  from 
thence  he  Necejfiirily  inferred  the  Truth  of  his 
Refurrection,  which  was  Knowledge  ftill;  and 
upon  this  Senjitive  and  Rational  Knowledge  it 
3  vas 
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was  that  he  founded  that  great  Article  of  Faith, 
which  he  made  open  Profeffion  of  by  crying 
out  My  Lord  and  My  God.     The  Saying  of  our 
Saviour  upon  that  Confeffion  of  his  Faith  was, 
BleJJed  are  they  which  believe  and  have  not  feen  ; 
which  is  our  Cafe  who    are    now    Believers : 
Not  becaufe    we   believe  without  Knowledge ; 
but  becaufe  our  Faith  is  founded  upon  Rational 
only  and  Moral,    and  not  upon  any   Senjitive 
Evidence  of  our  own.     We  have  firft  a  Know- 
ledge or  moral  Certainty  of  the  Truth  of  the 
Fads,  from  their  Teflimony  who   had  a   fen- 
fitive  Evidence  of  them ;  from  the  Hiftory  of 
the  New  Teftament,  and  the   rational  Proofs 
of  its  being  the  Word  of  God  :  And  it  is  upon 
this  Knowledge  we  found  our  Belief  of  Chrift's 
being  the  Son  of  God  and  true  Meffiah ;    of 
his  having  almighty  Power  j  and  of  his  being 
Our  Lord  and  our  God. 

A  s  it  was  neceffary  to  diltinguifh  thefe  two 
things  with  fome  exa&nefs,  Senjitive  Evidence 
and  Faith  properly  lb  called,  upon  many  Ac- 
counts j  fo  efpecialy  was  it  requifite  in   order 
to  open  the   Fallacy  of  thofe  who  infill  upon 
Strict  Evidence,  in  oppofition  to  Revelation  and 
Mpjiery.     The   Evidence  of  Facts    related  in 
Scripture,    either   Senjitive  or  Rational,  is  not 
properly  Faith,  but  Knowledge ;  and  the  Rational 
Knowledge  of  fuch   Facte  Men  either  have,  or 
may  have  if  they  pleafe,  after  the  fame  Man- 
ner they  now  come  by  the  Knowledge  of  other 
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Tranfactions  related  in  Qrophanc  Hiftory.  And 
as  for  thole  revcal'd  Truths  which  are  Deduced 
from  them,  and  which   are  properly  the  Ob- 
jects of  our  Faiths  liich  as  Chrift's  being  the  Son 
of  God  and  true  Meffmh,  his  having  almighty 
(Power,  and  being  truly  our  Lord  and  our  God\ 
it  is  plain  they  are  of  fuch  a  Nature  as  not  to 
admit  of  any  immediate  Setofitive  Evidence. 
Had  thole   myfterious   Doctrines  and   Truths 
been  In  t hem/elves  capable  of  Immediate  Jenfitive 
Evidence  either  to  the  J-eivs  or  us,  they  would 
then  become  Knowledge,   as   was    that    of  the 
Fads  and  Miracles ;  and  iuch  evident  Know- 
ledge as    would  neceflarily  Exclude  all  Faith. 
So  that  tho5  our  modern  Unbelievers  had  ac- 
tualy   Seen  all  the   Miracles  wrought  by  our 
Saviour,  yet  ftill  upon   their   Principles  they 
muft  have  continued  void  of  all  Faith  in  thofe 
Myfterious  Doctrines  to  which  the  Miracles  were 
defigrAi  to  procure  our  alTent.     For  Miracles 
are  but  a  Mediate  external  Proof  of  the  Truth 
of  fuch  Doctrines,  and  have  no  Natural  and 
NeceJJary  Connection  with  the  Proportions  re- 
veaPd  ;    and  tho*   an  hundred  of  them  were 
wrought  for  the  procuring  our  AlTent  to  One 
Myftery,    it  would  ftill   remain  as  Incompre- 
henjible  as  before.     But  theie  Men  are  not  fa- 
tisried  with  any  thing  fhort  of  a  ftrict  and  Im- 
mediate   intrinfic    Evidence   for  the    Doctrines 
themfehes  \  inlbmuch  that  their  obltinate  refii- 
ial  of  an  AlTent  to  thefe  reveal'd  Truths,  upon 
fuch  a   Principle,  is  in  this  Refpect  a  Degree. 

of 
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of  Perverfenefs  even  beyond  that  of  the  har- 
dened Jews ;  who  attributing  Chrift's  Miracles 
to  the  Power  of  Beelzebub,  and  no  other  than 
giving  Teftimony  to  himlelf,  required  a  Sign 
from  the  Father  in  Haven  \  and  had  this  been 
granted  they  were  content  to  acquielce  in  the 
Belief  of  his  Doctrines. 

But  our  modern  Unbelievers,  if  confiftent 
with  themfelves,  muft  have  rejected  the  Doc- 
trines notwithstanding  their  feeing  even  Such  a 
Miracle  from  Heaver :  For  this  would  be  but 
a  Mediate  Evidence  ftill  of  the  Truth  of  thole 
divine  Doctrines  our  Saviour  preach'd ;  fome 
of  which  would  have  continued,  by  their  very 
Nature,  equaly  Myfterious  and  Inconceivable 
to  them  as  before.  And  therefore  They  muft 
have  called  for  either  a  Direct  fenjkwe  Intuition^ 
or  an  Immediate  Evidence  of  the  divine  Truths 
themfelves ;  fuch  as  would  give  them  a  Clear 
and  Adequate  Knowledge  of  the  real  Inirinfic 
Nature  of  Things,  which  is  incomprehenfible 
either  to  Senfe  or  Reafon  :  And  upon  a  Re- 
fufal  of  this,  they  muft  intirelv  have  declined 
any  Faith  where  they  had  no  Direct  Know- 
ledge by  Ideas,  nor  immediate  Comprehenfion 
of  the  incomprehenfible  Myftery  It/e/f.  Is  it 
not  a  monftrous  Inconfiftency  in  our  Oppofers 
of  Revelation  to  profeis  themfelves  willing  to 
become  Believers,  if  all  Points  of  the  Chriftian 
Faith  were  put  into  luch  a  Light  as  that  it 
would  be  Impjftbk  to  Believe  them  :     For 
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whether  they  had  the  immediate  Evidence  of 
Senje,  or  of  ftrict  Demon  fir  at  ion  for  them,  it 
would  be  then  all  Knowledge  or  Science,  and  not 
Faith. 

II.  Another  Kind  of  Knowledge  is  that 
which  we  have  from  Self-Confcioufnefs.     As  we 
come  to  the  Knowledge  of  things  without  us 
by  the  Mediation  of  their  Ideas  ;  16  on  the  con- 
trary we  have  an  Immediate  Feeling  or  Confci- 
oujnefs  of   what    is   tranfacled   in   our    Mind, 
without  the  Intervention  of  any  Ideas  whatlb- 
ever.     Thus  wre  have  a  Knowledge  of  all  the 
Faculties    or   Powers  and    Operations   of  the 
Soul  \  not  only  thofe  of  the  Intellect  and  Will, 
together  with  all  the  various  Modifications  of 
them  ;  but  of  all  the  tyajfions  likewife  and  Af- 
fections of  the    Inferior  Soul.     This    Kind  of 
Perception   lbme  have  not  unaptly  called  I;;- 
ternal  Senjation,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
that  Perception  we  have  of  External  Objects  by 
their  Ideas,   and  which  cannot    otherwife   be 
known  than  by  fome  Representations  or  Cha- 
racters of  them  lodged  in  the  Imagination. 

Concerning  this  Kind  of  Knowledge  which 
we  have  of  the  Faculties  of  our  own  Minds, 
fo  very  different  from  what  we  have  by  exter- 
nal Senfation  5  it  will  be  neceffary  to  obferve, 
that  we  have  no  degree  of  it  Jntecedent  to  the 
Actual  Exercife  of  thofe  Faculties  upon  the  Ideas 
of  Senjaticn  J  as  we  flaould  have  had  no  Know- 
ledge 
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ledge  of  any  of  our  bodily  Motions  if  the 
Parts  were  not  actualy  moved  :  Inibmuch  that 
it  is  from  the  internal  Senlation  or  Conlcioui- 
nefs  of  thofe  Operations  of  the  Powers  of  the 
Mind  upon  iiich  Ideas,  that  we  neceffarily  infer 
its  very  Exlftence  ;  and  obtain  the  higheft  moral 
Certainty  of  an  immaterial  Principle  within 
ns,  endued  with  a  Power  of  voluntary  Motion 
or  Activity  in  itfelf ,  and  of  communicating 
Motion  at  Will  and  Pleaiure  to  the  Parts  of 
the  Body.  Thus  we  could  have  had  no  Con- 
icioufneis  of  fhuiking,  antecedently  to,  andab- 
ftractedly  from  any  Object  or  Idea  actualy 
thought  upon  ;  or  of  Willing  without  fome- 
thing  actualy  WillVl  or  defired  5  nor  of  Love, 
Hatred^  Fear,  till  thofe  Paffions  were  Exercifed 
upon  fome  Object  loved,  or  hated,  or  feared  ; 
and  lb  in  all  the  other  Faculties  and  Affections 
of  the  Mind. 

Now  fince  we  can  have  no  Confcioufnefs 
of  any  of  the  Powers  of  our  Minds  before  they 
actualy  operate ;  and  that  their  firft  Operations 
mult  neceffarily  be  upon  Ideas  of  Senlation  ;  it 
is  plain  we  cannot  have  Simple  Ideas  of  them, 
but  are  obliged  to  form  to  our  felves  Complex 
Notions  of  them,  made  up  of  thofe  Ideas  upon 
which  they  operate,  together  with  the  Man- 
ner of  the  Mind's  operating  upon  them,  and 
of  its  affecting  the  Body  in  thole  Operations. 

Tho' 
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Tho'  this  Kind  of  Knowledge  neceffarily 
Wrejuppojes  that  which  we  have  from  external 
Sevjation,  and  is  of  a  more  complex  Nature ; 
yet  it  is  nothing  inferior  to  it  in  Point  of  Cer- 
tainty  and  Evidence.  The  Neceffary  AfTent  of 
the  Mind  doth  not  only  follow  of  Courfe  up- 
on this  Conicioufnefs,  as  it  is  in  the  Cafe  of 
external  Senfation  ;  but FaBs  in  with  it:  They 
are  io  cloiely  connected  that  the  Confcioiifnefs 
is  itfelf  the  Immediate  Act  of  AlTent  or  Know- 
ledge -,  at  leaft  they  are  lb  infeparable  that  they 
cannot  be  diftinguifhed  even  in  Thought. 
When  this  internal  Senfation  or  Conlcioulhels 
is  truly  natural,  by  means  of  a  due  Tone  and 
Temper  of  the  animal  Spirits,  and  of  the  finer 
Parts  of  the  Body  which  are  the  more  imme- 
diate Inftruments  of  thole  mental  Operations, 
we  can  never  be  Deceived  in  this  Article  of 
Knowledge.  It  is  fo  Sure  and  obvious,  fo  Clear 
and  difbinch  that  it  admits  of  no  Proof  or  Far- 
tier  Evidence  from  Reafon  ;  and  yet  it  would 
be  perverting  the  true  Procedure  of  human 
Underftanding  to  confound  this  with  Demon- 
ftration :  Since  it  is  lb  Immediate  and  Intimate 
to  us  that  there  is  no  room  for  any  Applica- 
tion of  a  Common  Meafure  either  to  illuftrate  or 
increafe  its  Evidence  ;  or  to  difcover  the  Truth 
or  Falfhood,  in  any  Inftance,  of  thofe  Facul- 
ties and  Operations  whereof  we  have  fuch  a 
real  internal  Feeling.  So  that  for  a  Man  to 
argue   away  any    Inftances    of  this  Knowledge 

we 
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we  have  from  Self-Confcioufneis,  or  deny  their 
Certainty,  would  be  no  lefs  abiurd  than 
flatly  to  contradict  the  moft  clear  and  diftinct 
Perception  of  External  Senfe.  Only  it  is  to 
be  oblerved  that  all  here  laid  of  this  Know- 
ledge is  to  be  underftood  of  the  Fir  ft  and  Im- 
mediate Perceptions  of  our  mental  Operations, 
and  of  their  Reality  and  'Truth ;  and  not  of 
any  Farther  Obfervations  made  upon  them  by 
the  Intellect,  or  of  any  Deductions  or  Conle- 
quences  afterwards  drawn  concerning  the  Na- 
ture or  Manner  of  thole  Operations.  To  in- 
stance in  fome  few  Particulars  of  this  Kind  of 
Knowledge. 

A  man  who  by  an  immediate  Confciouf- 
nefs  of  what  paffes  within  him  doth  not  Know 
certainly,  that  he  hath  a  Faculty  oiKeafbn  and 
Underftanding  as  well  as  of  Senjfrive  -Tercep- 
tion  ;  and  that  thefe  two  are  totaly  different  in 
Kind,  and  not  in  Degree  only  ;  is  not  capable 
of  being  altered  in  his  Opinion  by  any  Argu- 
ment or  Periuafion :  This  Knowledge  is  lo  im- 
mediate, that  tho'  many  other  Arguments  may 
be  offered  to  render  that  Point  highly  Probable  • 
yet  nothing  can  work  a  full  Conviction  of  the 
Truth  of  it,  but  the  Regard  and  Attention  he 
hath  to  an  inward  Feeling  and  Conjcioujheji  of 
fuch  a  reafoning  Faculty  within  him.  If  by 
being  Confcious  to  what  is  tranfacted  in  his 
own  Mind,  he  doth  not  perceive  fuch  an  EJfe?i- 
tial  Difference  between  Thinking  and   Senjfrive 
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Perception^  as  is  a  fufficient  Ground  for  theft: 
Confequences,  That  Ren/on  is  a  Vacuity  intirely 
different  in  YltiAfrom  that  Injlintl  and  fen  jit  ive 
^Perception  which  he  tihjerves  in  Brutes-,  and -That 
mere  Matter  is  not  capable  oj  'Thinking  and  Rea- 
fon  \  no  Evidence  whatsoever  built  on  any 
Foundation  from  Without,  can  add  to  the 
Truth  and  Perfpicuity  of  thofe  Conclufions, 
or  raife  them  up  to  an  higher  Degree  of  Cer- 
tainty in  him. 

Again,  we  have  an  immediate  Confciouf- 
nels  of  a  Freedom  oj c  J] V% 11  within  us;  or  of  a 
Power  to  act  or  forbear  to  aft,  and  to  aft  this 
way  or  the  quite  contrary  in  all  Matters  of 
Duty,  as  well  as  in  all  things  indifferent :  From 
whence  the  natural  Deduction  of  Reaibn  is,  that 
our  Actions  being  Free  and  Voluntary  they 
muft  be  capable  of  being  Imputable  to  us  as 
moraly  Good  or  Bad,  and  confequently  liable 
to  Reward  or  Vuni/hment  from  Him  who  en- 
dued us  with  that  Faculty.  This  free  Princi- 
ple within  us  is  ib  Self-evident,  that  no  Reaibn 
or  Argument  can  render  it  more  lb;  all  at- 
tempt of  :?roof  for  the  Corroboration  of  it  is 
utterly  needleis,  and  lerves  only  to  perplex  and 
confound  the  cleareft  Evidence  the  Mind  is  ca- 
pable of  for  the  Truth  of  any  thing  :  So  that 
in  all  Contention  and  Debate  relating  to  this 
Point,  as  well  as  to  what  immediately  depends 
on  it,  the  hit  Appeal  for  a  final  Decifion  muft 
be  to  the  immediate  Confioufnefs  of  the  Mind ; 

and 
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and  he  who  would  not  determine  againft  ab- 
solute Decrees ,  and  unconditional  ^Prideftindtion^ 
Election  znd  Reprobation^  from  a  DiJ  ntdi 

Freedom  of  Will  within  himlelf  •  mult  be  a 
corrupt  Judge  and  blinded  with Prejua ice;  and 
is  not  capable  of  a  full  Conviction  from  any- 
other  Topic. 

Thus  again,  we  have  an  immediate  Con- 
fcioufhefs  and  internal  Scniation  of  R&ntorji  on 
the  Committal  of  wicked  Actions,  and  ot  a  ie- 
cret  Complacence  oi  Mind  on  the  Performance 
of  luch  as  are  moraly  Good;  and  by  the  lame 
Conlciouihcfs  we  perceive  thefe  to  be  imme- 
diate natural  Spurs  to  one,  and  Determents 
from  the  other.  And  as  we  have  an  immediate 
Self-Confcioufheis  of  thefe  \Pafllons,  lb  by  an 
obvious  Deduction  of  Reafon,  they  become  iiich 
a  folid  Ground  of  Evidence  for  the  effential  and 
eternal  Difference  between  Virtue  and  Ficey 
that  he  who  will  not  be  convinced  of  this  dif- 
ference by  Realbning  from  fuch  Confcioulheis, 
would  be  hardy  enough  to  refift  all  Argu- 
ments built  on  any  other  Foundation,  I  do  not 
fay  that  thefe  Paffions  of  Pleafure  and  Pain 
naturaly  confequent  to  our  Actions,  are  77 
/elves  an  Immediate  Evidence  of  the  moral 
Good  or  Evil  of  Actions  prior  to  any  Deduc- 
tion of  Reafon  ;  or  that  we  have  an  internal 
InflinSl  and  Moral  Senfey  whereby  we  Inime- 
diately  and  Intuitively  difcern  the  'Difference  of 
Virtue  and    Vice  without   any    Inference    of 

Q^  2  Reafon, 
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Reaibn,  and  previoufly  to  it,  as  fome  ridicu- 
loufly  aflert  :  Bccaule  nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  that  the  Actions  themfekes  muft  be  Ap- 
prehended as  Moral)'  Good  or  Bad  before  iuch 
Natural  Pleaiure  or  Pain  can  be  caufed  by  them  ; 
and  confequently  their  moral  Good  or  Evil 
muft  confift  in  lbmething  previous  not  only  to 
thole  tPaffionSy  but  alio  to  Any  Faculty  What- 
ever that  Apprehends  it.  But  I  fay  there  can- 
not be  a  iurer  Ground  on  which  to  build  an 
undoubted  Argument  for  that  real  and  unalte- 
rable Difference  between  Virtue  and  Vice, 
which  is  antecedent  in  itlelf  both  to  our  Per- 
ceiving it,  and  being  thus  affected  by  it,  after 
Any  manner. 

Nor  does  it  take  off  any  thing  from  the 
Certainty  of  this  Knowledge  I  am  ipeaking 
of,  or  the  Force  of  its  Evidence,  that  fome 
Men  have  little  or  no  Remorje  in  the  Com- 
mittal of  habitual  and  known  Sins.  For  it 
was  not  lo  with  them  at  Fir  ft  ;  they  are  in  an 
Unnatural  State,  and  have  almoft  quite  defaced 
and  lmother'd  one  of  the  Itrongeft  Paffions  in 
human  Nature  by  inceflant  Contradiction,  and 
.offering  it  perpetual  Violence,  till  they  are  al- 
moft paft  any  Feeling  or  Confcioulhefs  of  it. 
And  when  this  genuine  and  proper  Ground  of 
a  reafonable  and  fatisfactory  Proof  of  the  Dif- 
fi  /  ence  between  Virtue  and  Vice,  is  rendered 
weak  and  feeble  in  Men  ;  then  they  become 
clamorous    in    their  Demands   either   for  an 

In/iinSt 
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*njltn8  whereby  to  difcern  it  Immediately  and 
Intuitively ;  or  for  fuch  frrict  Demon -ft ration  as  is 
quite  befide  the  Nature  of  Morality,  as  well  as 
reveaPd  Religion.  And  this  unreaibnable  Claim 
of  theirs  has  put  fome  well  meaning  Perform 
upon  abfurd  and  fruitlels  Endeavours  to  prove 
that  iuch  an  InftinB  or  Sen/e  is  achialy  implant- 
ed in  human  Nature  ;  and  others  to  prove  that 
iiich  Demonftration  may  be  had  in  all  the  im- 
portant Points  of  natural  Religion. 

S  o  again,  if  from  that  immediate  Confcioufc- 
nefs  Men  have  of  the  Operations  of  their  own 
Minds,  they  are  not  convinced  that  their  Know- 
ledge is  of  the  Operations  Themjekes,  and  not 
of  any  Reflex  Ideas  within  them  of  thole  Ope- 
rations ;  a  ftrcnger  Argument  cannot  be  offered 
for  their  Conviction. 

Lastly,  if  a  Man  from  the  Obfervation 
of  what  paflTes  within  him  is  not  Confcious  to 
himfelf  that  he  hath  no  Purely  Intellectual,  or 
Abjlratt  fpiritual  Ideas  for  the  Exerciie  of  the 
Operations  of  his  Mind,  independently  of  all 
Ideas  of  Senfation  (the  NeceJJary  rational  Con- 
fequence  from  which  is,  that  he  hath  no  way 
of  conceiving  things  purely  Spiritual  and  Itfr 
material  but  by  Analogy  with  thofe  Complex  No- 
tions and  Conceptions,  form'd  from  thofe  Ideas 
confidered  together  with  the  Operations  of  cur 
Mind  upon  them)  it  will  be  in  vain  to  offer 

Q^  3  many 
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many  other  things  which  may  be  faid  upon  this 
Point  for  farther  Proof  and  Uluftration. 

These  two  forts  of  Knowledge  are  Imme*- 
diate,  and  confequently  a  Sort  of 'Intuition  •  and 
confidered  ftrictly  in  thcmfelves,  do  exclude  all 
Reajbning  and  confequential  Deduction,    which, 
as  we  have  feen,  are  of  an  Jfter  Confideration. 
And  this  leads  us  to  another  Kind  of  Know- 
ledge or   Evidence  very  different  from  either 
of  them,    which  is  Mediate   and  altogether  ac- 
quired by  Deduction  and   Confcquence:  That 
is  Reafon  \  which  differs  from  the  Underftand- 
ing  or  Intellect ,  in  that  This  is  a  more  general 
Term  and  denotes  the  very  Power  or    Faculty 
iifilfl  but  the  other  exprefTeth  an  Operation  of 
that  Faculty,  and  is  limited  to  that  one  <$ ar- 
ticular Operation  which  confifts  in  Illation  or 
Confequence.     This  therefore  we  are  to  diftin- 
guifh  into  Four  different  Heads  of  Knowledge, 
according  to  the  different  Manner  of  the  Intel- 
lect's Procedure  in  making  its  Deductions  and 
Conl equences,  and  according  to  the  different 
Kind  of  Evidence  in  each  of  them0 

LThe  firft  Head  of  this  Knowledge  or  Evi- 
dence is  that  of  Science  or  Demon/} l ration  ;  which 
may  be  placed  in  the  cleareft  Light  at  once 
in  the  SyUogiftic  Form,  or  in  what  is  reducible 
to  it,  by  tlie  actual  Application  of  a  common 
Meaiure,  Dpterfniwtt  and  Certaiy,  to  two  Ex- 
iles which  are  Infallibly  Commenfurate  with 

it: 
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it :  So  that  the  Conclufion  follows  by  an  Jb- 
folate  Neceffity,  and  Compels  the  Affent  of  the 
Intellect  to  the  Truth  of  it,  even  in  Oppofi- 
tion  to  any  Tendency  of  the  Will  to  the  con- 
trary fliould  it  be  Attempted*,  and  the  Know- 
ledge is  as  infallible,  as  the  direct  and  clear  Per- 
ception of  Senfation  or  Self-Confcioumefi. 
The  Logicians  confine  Demonftration  to  Caufes 
and  Effects  \  and  thev  make  two  forts  of  it,  that 
of  proving  the  Effect  from  the  immediate  Cauje\ 
and  that  of  proving  the  Caufe  from  a  remote 
Effect.  The  Mathematicians  apply  the  demon- 
ftrative  Form  to  Number,  Extenfion  and  Fi- 
gure 1  but  with  this  difference,  that  tho'  they 
make  their  Inferences  exprefly,  yet  they  carry 
one  of  the  ^Premifes  in  their  Mind.  And  from 
thence  again  the  Name  only,  and  empty  Colour 
of  it  came  to  be  introduced  into  Ethics  and  M> 
taphyfes  5  not  without  a  plaufible  Appearance 
of  a  great  Improvement  of  them  ;  but  in  Con- 
fequence  and  Reality,  not  without  darkening 
and  enervating  all  the  Doctrines  and  Precepts 
of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion. 

II.  The  next  Head  of  Knowledge  w  hich 
we  have  from  Reaibn  is,  that  of  a  Moral  Cer- 
tainty, the  utmoft  Degree  of  which  approaches 
next  to  what  is  Demonftrative.  This  Know- 
ledge is  acquired  bv  fuch  Proofs  or  Mediums 
as  have  an  bidabitahk  Connection  onlv  with  the 
two  Extremes.  The  Force  and  Evidence  of 
this  a  plain  Underftanding  is  capable  of  appre- 

Q^  4  hend- 
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hending,  and  it  rarely  or  never  requires  the 
Sylkgiftic  Form  for  the  InftrutHon  of  Perfons 
unprejudiced  ;  tho'  this  is  fometimes  ncceffary 
for  the  Confuting  perverfe  and  groundlefs  Op- 
position. The  Arguments  here  are  drawn  from 
Topics  of  Reafon  in  general,  and  the  Evidences 
which  go  to  make  up  a  Moral  Certainty  may  be 
a  Combination  of  all  Kinds  of  Knowledge,  not. 
excepting  even  that  of  Science  or  ftricl:  Demon- 
ft ration.  From  thence  indeed  Arguments  may 
be  drawn  inNatural  Religion  ;  as  when  we  prove 
the  Power,  and  Wifdom,  and  Goodnefs  of  God 
frorh  Aftronomical  Proportions  already  demon- 
ftratdl :  But  then  the  Moral  Deductions  made 
from  thence  are  not  Themfelves  capable  of  the 
fame  demonftrative  Evidence  :  the  Mathema- 
tical Propofitions  are  taken  for  Granted  here, 
and  then  Moral  Arguments  are  built  upon  them, 
which  conclude  with  a  quite  Different  Kind  of 
Certaintv.  The  Affent  of  the  Mind  here  is 
free  and  Voluntary^  and  follows  by  a  Moral  Ne- 
cejjity  only  :  which  obiigeth  every  one  not  to 
oppofe  or  contradict  the  common  Sence  and 
Reafon  of  Mankind ;  and  in  Religion  particu- 
larly (in  Relation  to  which  we  have  this  moral 
Evidence  more  efpecialy  under  Confederation) 
thewith-holdingour  Aftent  to  it  is  ever  utterly 
Inexcv  fable.  Thus  as  in  Demonftration  the  Af- 
fent of  the  Intellect  is  Compel V,  nay  tho'  it 
fnould  meet  with  the  Oppofition  of  the  Will\ 
ib  in  Moral  Evidence  it  is  quite  the  Reverfe ; 
for  in  this  the  Will  hath  a  great  Power  and 

Influence 
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Influence  in  promoting  or  obftructing  that  AC- 
fent :  And  hence  it  comes  that  there  is  Room 
left  for  Paifion  and  Prejudice  of  all  Sorts  to  in- 
terpoie  here,  and  give  a  Byals  to  the  Intellect 
contrary  to  its  own  natural  Tendency  ;  and  to 
the  Right  it  hath  of  judging  and  determining 
upon  all  Degrees  of  moral  Reafoning  according 
to  the  true  Merits  of  the  Caufe. 

We  come  to  the  Knowledge  of  every  thing 
in  Natural  Religion  for  which  we  have  a  mo- 
ral Certainty,  by  a  long  and  imperceptible  Se- 
ries of  Realbning ;  and  the  Progrefs  is  flow 
from  one  Step  to  another,  till  at  laft  the  Mind 
forms  to  itfelf  Propofitions  of  clear  and  un- 
queftionable  Verity ;  which  fome  Men  are  apt 
to  look  upon  as  fo  many  Axioms  and  Firfi 
-Principles  and  Qoftiihta,  becaufe  they  require 
no  exprefs  and  immediate  Deduction  of  Rea- 
ibn  for  their  Certainty  and  Evidence.  Thus 
the  Evidences  of  Natural  Religion  and  Morality 
grow  up  with  us  from  our  tender  Years,  and 
receive  a  daily  Increafe  of  Strength,  from  con- 
tinued Obfervation,  and  the  habitual  Exercife 
of  Reaibn,  according  to  the  Advantages  of  E- 
ducation :  Infomuch  that  this  Knowledge  of 
the  plaineft  and  moft  obvious  Moral  truths  is 
gradualy  obtained  by  Deduction  and  Conle- 
quence ;  fuch  as,  if  here  is  a  God.  God  is  to  be 
^orjhifed  by  Man.  Every  one  onght  to  enjoy  what 
is  his  ozvn.  Where  there  is  no  ^Property  'there  is 
no  Injnfhre,     The  Procedure  of  the  Intellect  in 

coming 
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coming  to  this  Knowledge  is  by  fuch  infenfi- 
ble  Degrees,  that  Men  are  lbmetimes  apt  to 
look  upon  thefe  and  fuch  like  Propofitions  as 
Sentiments  purely  natural  and  Innate ;  and  a 
Sort  of 'Principles  congenial  to  the  Mind,  where- 
of they  have  a  kind  of  Intuitive  Knowledge, 
exclufive  of  all  preceding  Deduction,  as  being 
fuperfluous  and  unneceffary.  Now  tho'  thele 
plain  Truths  are  fo  evident  that  they  leave  no 
room  for  Doubt,  and  that  the  contrary  may  be 
reduced  to  Abfurdity,  and  a  Contradiction  to 
the  common  Senfe  and  Reafon  of  Mankind  ; 
it  would  however  be  very  improper  to  call  any 
Proofs  and  Reafons  which  may  be  offered  for 
them  by  the  Name  of  Demon  fir  at  ion,  or  to  af- 
fert  that  they  either  have,  or  are  capable  of 
having  Mathematical  Certainty.  This  is  no  other 
than  confounding  two  very  different  Kinds  of 
Knowledge  ;  which  when  rightly  diftinguifhed 
are  both  of  them  equaly  true,  and  folid,  and 
undeniable,  and  founded  upon  the  ilrongeft 
Evidence  the  Nature  of  either  will  admit  of, 
and  yet  are  not  capable  of  the  fame  kinds  of 
Proof;  and  therefore  the  Abfurdity  of  blend- 
ing thefe  together  is  the  very  fame,  as  if 
we  jumbled  Moral  Certainty  and  Evidence,  with 
that  we  have  purely  from  external  Senfaticn  01 
from  Self-Coj.jcioufnefs, 

Now  becaufe  natural  and  reveal' d Religion 

are  capable  of  nc  other  than  a  Moral  Certainty  ; 

that  to  the  great  Difadvantage  of  both, 

this 
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this  hath  been  confounded  with  Demon  ft  ration  ; 
and  becaufe  fome  Men  have  afferted  that  na- 
tural Religion  or  Morality  is  capable  of  Mat  he- 
tical  Certainty,  and  that  others  have  in  vain 
attempted  to  frame  Syftems  of  Morality  pur- 
fuant  to  that  grois  Opinion  \  I  fhall  diftinguifh 
the  different  Nature  and  Properties  of  thefe 
two  kinds  of  Evidence,  inoppofite  Columns  un- 
der two  diftinct  Proppfitions,  the  one  Mathe- 
matical and  the  other  Moral. 


Mathematical  Cert  a  intj , 
As  in  this  Propofition. 

The  three  Angles  of 
a  right   fttfd  Triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right 
ones. 


Moral  Certainty. 
As  in  this  Propofition. 

There  is  a  God. 


Here  there  is  the 
utmoft  Degree  of  KAb- 
folute  Certainty  ;  the 
Evidence  is  Infallible, 
and  the  Confequence 
follows  by  a  Natural 
Neceffity. 

The  Demonstrati- 
on, when  understood, 
Compels  and  Extorts  the 


O  N  this  fide  there 
is  the  utmoft  Degree 
of  Moral  Certainty ; 
the  Evidences  for  it  arc 
Indubitable ,  and  the 
Confequences  follow 
by  a  Moral  Neceffity. 

The  Arguments  on 
this  fide  Ought  posi- 
tively to  Determine  the 

Judg- 
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AJfent   of   the   Intel-     Judgment;  they  De- 
led:, mand  and  Require  the 

AJfent  of  the  Intellect. 

In  this  Knowledge 
a  Concurrence  of  the 
Will  is  requifite  even 
to  the  Affent  of  the 
Intellect  ;  and  it  hath 
a  great  Power  and  In- 
fluence in  promoting 
or  obftructing  that  Af- 
fent :  So  that  a  Man 
fhall  either  give  it,  or 
with-hold  it,  as  he  is 
impartial  and  unpreju- 
diced ;  or  as  he  is 
blinded  with  Paffion, 
or  habitual  Immora- 
lity. 


In  this  Point  of 
Knowledge  there  is  no 
Concurrence  of  the 
W\U\  it  is  the  fole 
Operation  of  the  J;;- 
tellett,  and  no  Preju- 
dice or  Paffion  can  fo 
interpofe  as  to  Sway 
or  Influence  its  Judg- 
ment or  Illation. 


On  this  fide  there 
can  be  no  Degrees  of 
Evidence  or  Certainty ; 
all  Demonftrations  are 
equaly  certain ;  there 
can  be  no  Proof  but 
of  one  Kind\  nor  can 
there  be  any  Additional 
Force  of  Arguments 
drawn  from  Other 
kinds  of  Knowledge. 

'  4 


This  fide  admits 
of  feveral  Decrees  of 
Certainty  \  it  takes  in 
All  Kinds  of  Know- 
ledge :  and  the  Truths 
of  Morality  are  More 
or  Lefs  evident  accord- 
ing to  the  Strength 
and  Perfpicuity  of  the 
Arguments  by  which 
they  are  proved. 

One 
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One  Demonftration 
amounts  to  the  utmoft 
Infallible  Certainty ;  an 
hundred  Demonftra- 
tions  of  the  fame  thing, 
would  not  Increye  or 
confirm  the  Evidence, 
which  neceffarily  ex- 
cludes MQoffibility  of 
the  things  being  other- 
wife  j  and  every  Proof 
but  the  Onefhortefi  and 
Clean fi  are  fuperflu- 
ous. 


On  this  fide  there 
is  a  Concurrence  oi Sul- 
fation by  vifible  Fi- 
gures and  Diagrams, 
to  help  the  Mind  in 
a  ready  apprehending 
and  retaining  a  conti- 
nued Chain  of  Deduc- 
tions; the  very  thing 
which  enables  Men  in 
Mathematics  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  Series  ofEn- 
thymemes,  leaving  out 
one  Proportion  of  the 


Here  Many  vari- 
ous Arguments  may 
concur  to  make  up 
even  the  higheft  De- 
gree of  Moral  Certainty 
for  any  one  Point ;  and 
yet  no  tfvio  Argu- 
ments be  exactly  of 
the  fame  weight.  This 
moral  Certainty  ex- 
cludes all  Reafcnabk 
Caiife  of  Doubting,  tho* 
not  a  bare  Natural  Qof- 
Jibility  of  the  things 
being  other  wife  for 
ought  we  know. 

Here  there  is  no 
VifibleChe of  that  kind 
for  the  Procedure  and 
Guidance  of  the  In- 
tellect j  but  all  its  De- 
ductions are  Purely  Ra- 
tionalr,and  all  its  Refo- 
lutions  and  Conclufi- 
ons  are  intirely  Ab- 
flraBed  from  any  Im- 
mediate Act  of  Senfa- 
tion\  and  therefore  it 
is  that  in  Matters  of 
Difficulty  here  the  Dia- 
lectical 
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lexical  Form  of  Syl- 
logifm  is  moftly  in 
Ulh,  wherein  the  com- 
mon Meafure  is  actu- 
aly  apply' d  to  both 
Extremes. 


H  e  R  e  all  the  Con- 
tradictions and  Abiur- 
dities  confequent  upon 
a  Denial  of  the  Truth, 
are  plainly  difcernible 
in  the  Very  Nature  of 
theThings  themfelves; 
they  are  in  a  great 
Meafure  immediately 
evident  to  Senje ;  and 
are  therefore  glaring 
and  palpable;  and  fol- 
low with  an  abfolute 
and  Infallible  Certain- 
ty, like  all  other  Con- 
clufions  which  have 
MatbematicalEvidence. 

This  takes  Place 
in  things  Natural,  and 
Material,  and  Sensible, 
fuch  as  Quantity,  Fi- 
gure and  Extension; 
the  Ideas  of  all  which 
we  have  from  DireB 


Here  the  Contra- 
dictions and  Abfurdi- 
ties  you  are  preffed 
with  in  Argument,  are 
difcernible  by  the  /;;- 
tel/ect  alone ;  they  have 
a  Refpett  to  our  way 
of  Thinking  and  Rea- 
foning :  and  follow 
with  a  Moral  Certainty 
only,  upon  a  denial  of 
the  Truth,  like  all  o- 
ther  Concluftons  which 
have  Moral  Evidence 
only. 


This  extends  itfelf 
to  things  Spiritual  and 
Supernatural,  fuch  as 
God  and  his  Attri- 
butes ,  and  all  o- 
ther  ImmaterialBcmgs'j 
wrhereof  we  can  have 
no 
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and  Immediate  Senfati-     no  Direti  and  Immedi- 
on.  ate  Ideas,   and  which 

are  therefore  no  other- 
wile  conceivable,  but 
by  the  Mediation  of 
things  natural.  God 
and  his  Attributes  are 
the  Immediate  Objefts 
of  our  Knowledge  and 
Faith  intheirTypes  and 
Reprefentations  only; 
and  the  Mediate  Obje&s 
of  both  as  to  their  Real 
Incomprehenjibk  Na- 
ture and  Subftance. 


O  N  this  fide  the  I- 
deas  are  Simple  and  De- 
terminate, and  concern- 
ing which  there  is  a 
General  Confent ;  and 
therefore  all  their  A- 
gree  marts  and  Dij agree- 
ments may  be  rendered 
fo  diftinct  and  manifeft 
as  to  ftrike  the  Mind 
fully  and  irrefiftibly, 
at  once. 


Our  Realbnings  on 
this  fide  are  all  about 
Notions  zndConceptions  ; 
which  are  not  only 
very  Complex  in  them- 
ielves,  and  each  of 
them  a  Compofition 
oi  many  Ingredients; 
but  wonderfully  va- 
ried according  to  the 
different  Sentiments  of 
Men  and  their  very  op- 
pofite  ways  of  Think- 
ing; fo  that  there  is 
no  fmall  Difficulty  in 
bringing  Men  to  fix 
and 
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and  afcertain  their  mo- 
ral Notions  and  Con- 
ceptions by  the  irue 
Meafure  or  Standard. 


This  is  frriclly 
Knowledge  or  Science, 
and  necelTarily  ex- 
cludes all  Belief  in  ge- 
neral, and  Faith  pro- 
perly fo  calPd,  and  all 
AlTent  of  the  Mind 
upon  the  tfefiimony  of 
others. 


Here  we  may  be 

faid  both  to  Know  and 
to  Believe  the  fame 
Propofition,  in  natural 
or  reveaPd  Religion. 
To  Know  it  upon  the 
utmoft  moral  Proof 
and  Evidence  }  and  to 
Believe  it  in  general, 
becaufe  the  voluntary 
Concurrence  of  the  Will 
is  requilite  to  that  Af- 
fent  of  the  Mind,  and 
it  is  not  extorted. 
And  it  is  alio  ^Religious 
Faith  when  there  is  a 
full  Concurrence  of  the 
Witt  and  Heart  Vo  it, 
Suhfequent  to  that  Al- 
fent  of  the  Intellect. 


This  Propofition 
contains  Matter  of 
pure  Speculation  or 
'Theory  only ;  and  it  re- 
quires no  Concurrence 


As  there  is  a  Con- 
currence of  the  Will 
requifite  in  order  to 
influence  the  AlTent  of 
the  Intellect  to  the 
Truth 
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of  the  H 111  either  7*o  or  truth  of  this  Propofi- 
after  the  Affent  of  the  tion ;  fo  muft  it  af- 
Intellect ;  fo  that  the  terwards  continue  to 
tPra&ical  Ufes  of  it  are  Clofe  with  that  Affent 
merely  accidental.  in  order    to   regulate 

our  ^Practice,  and  to 
iway  and  influence  the 
Manners  of  Men  , 
which  is  then  a  truly 
PraBicafFaifh 

t.  From  the  very  different  and  even  op- 
pofite  Nature  of  Moral  Certainty,  and  that  which 
is  ftri&ly  Demonjlrative  and  Mathematical  put  in- 
to this  Light  •  it  muft  appear  Firft,  that  there 
is  as  little  room  for  the  latter  in  Morality  and 
Natural  Religion,  as  in  Revelation.  To  make 
this  Point  the  more  evident,  I  have  taken  for 
my  inftance  the  fundamental  Truth  of  all  Na- 
tural and  Revealed  Religion,  and  which  of  all 
others  is  prefumed  to  be  the  moft  ftriclly  de- 
monftrable.  The  Propofition  is  undoubtedly 
and  unquefiionably  true  ;  it  hath  the  higheft 
kind  of  Evidence  the  nature  of  the  thing  will 
admit  of:  It  is  founded  upon  the  plaineft  Rea- 
Jon  and  the  utmoft  Moral  Certainty,  fo  as  to 
Demand  and  Claim  the  Affent  of  the  Intellect ; 
and  render  its  Diffent  inexcufable  ^Partiality  and 
Wickednefs.  But  that  it  is  not  ftriclly  Demonjlra- 
lie  is  plain  from  the  very  Exigence  of  a  Deity 
being  revealed  in  Scripture  by  the  name  I  am, 
which  is  in  other  Words,    I  exiji ;    and  from 
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that  laying,  The  Fool  hath  fault n  his  Heart  there 
is  no  God:  For  if  there  were  any  One  demon- 
strative Argument,  or  a  Mathematical  Cer- 
tainty  for  it,  this  would  render  all  Other  Ar- 
guments either  from  Scripture  or  Reafon  in- 
tirely  needlefs  \  and  there  could  not  be  fuch  a 
thing  as  a  fpeculative  Atheift  in  the  World  • 
whereas  the  Experience  of  all  Ages  hath  fliewn, 
that  there  are  many  fuch  Fools,  otherwile  of 
great  Learning  and  natural  Sagacity,  who 
have  argued  that  there  is  no  God.  They  have 
indeed  varied  much  in  their  Manner  of  doing 
this ;  fome  who  denied  the  Exigence  of  a  Deity, 
have  however  allowed  a  Fir]}  Caufe,  others 
who  allow' d  a  Fir/}  Canfe,  have  deny'd  it  to 
be  an  Intelligent  Agent ;  others  who  allow  him 
to  be  an  Intelligent  Jgent,  yet  deny  his  (Provi- 
dence*, and  fome  who  allow  his  ^Providence  > 
have  however  corrupt  Notions  of  his  Attributes, 
and  fuch  as  by.  immediate  Confequence  deftroy 
his  very  Exiftence.  And  we  are  not  without 
a  lamentable  Inftance,  even  in  our  own  times, 
of  a  ^Perfon  of  great  natural  Sagacity  and  clofe 
Application  ;  who  hath  firft  undertaken  to 
Denwnjtrate  the  Exiftence  of  One  God  Only,  by  a 
Chain  of  Metaphyfical  Deductions:  And  yet 
afterwards  hath  publifrf  d  another  Book  of  no 
fmall  Bulk  to  demonftrate,  by  the  fame  dint 
of  Metaphyfics,  the  Exiftence  of  More  Gods 
than  One  ;  tho'  if  you  ftrip  both  thefe  Under- 
takings out  of  their  Metaphyfical  Drefs,  the 
irreconcileable  Inconfiftency  and  Contradiftion 

between 
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between  them  will  be  evident  to  common 
Sence  and  Reafbn;  and  nothing  will  appear 
plainer,  than  that  there  can  be  no  Demon /ha- 
tion  for  the  Exiftence  of  One  God,  but  v. 
muft  conclude  as  neceiTarily  againfl  the  Exi- 
gence of  any  Other  God  whatioever,  Co-ordi- 
nate or  Infertoaz* 

When  the  Reader's  Aflonilhment  is  over, 
how    this     Palpable    Mmjirous    Ineonfiftency 

Ihould  pafs  with  fuch  Currency  and  Smooth- 
nels  as  it  hath  done,  and  without  a  general  Ob- 
fervation  and  Abhorrence ;  I  ihall  go  on  to  re- 
mark, that  if  there  were  any  one  clear  de- 
monftrativc  Argument  of  apparent  Mathema- 
tical Certainty  for  the  Exiftence  of  a  Deity 
and  his  Attributes,  then  all  that  Variety  of 
Opinions  would  fall  of  Courfe  ;  nor  would 
there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  Idolatry^  or  worship- 
ping more  Gods  than  one :  And  what  is  yet 
more  ftrange,  whofoever  was  capable  of  un- 
derftanding  that  Form  of  Demonftration  might 
be  faid  indeed  to  Knoiv  there  is  a  God ;  and 
yet  not  Believe  in  him,  according  to  the  proper 
Acceptation  of  a  Religious  Faith.  Alas !  no- 
thing is  farther  from  the  Nature  of  M 

Gerfainiy\  than  IMktaphyjicQl  Abjlraftions  \ 
and  Mankind  would  be  in  a  delperate  Con- 
dition indeed,  if  they  were  to  depend  upon 
fuch  Abftractions  for  the  fundamental  Point  of 
all  Religion  natural  and  reveal' d ;  and  were 
to  be  conduced  by  a  Spider's  Che  thro'  an 
R   a  intricate 
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intricate  Adfose  of  nice  and  thinipun  notional 
Abftractions,  before  they  could  arrive  at  this 
Conclufion,  therefore  there  is  a  God  •  or  which 
is  in  Effect  or  Confequence  the  very  fame, 
therefore,  there  is  but  One  God. 

That  Mathematical  Certainty  is  not  to 
be  had  but  in  things  Mathematical,  and  that 
Demonftration  properly  fo  call'd  can  have  no 
Place  in  Morality  01  Natural  Religion,  hath  been 
the  general  Opinion  of  the  Wife  and  Learned  j 
accordingly  it  is  a  faying  of  Jamb/icus,  That 
Demonflrations  are  not  to  be  expected  in  Matters 
concerning  God  and  things  Divine.  And  in  an 
excellent  Treatife  of  natural  Religion  (which 
went  thro'  the  Hands  of  two  great  and  Learn- 
ed Prelates  of  our  own  ;  and  which  hath  more 
Force  of  Argument  and  ftrict  Reafoning  in  it, 
than  all  the  Abftracted  and  Metaphyfical 
Tracts  which  have  fince  appeared  upon  that 
Subject)  there  is  another  flying  full  to  the  fame 
Purpole.  Do  Men  expect  Mathematical  <Proof 
and  Certainty  in  moral  Things  ?  Why,  they  may 
as  well  ex  peed  to  fee  zvith  their  Ears,  and  hear 
with  their  Eyes. 

The  endeavouring  to  gratify  Men  in  that 
unreafonable  Expectation  is  not  only  Abjuriy 
as  being  altogether  impracticable ;  but  hath 
been  of  Pernicious  Confequence  in  theft  two 
Refpecb?.  Firff,  As  the  Writers  in  this  way 
have  fumifhed  the  World  with  an  handle  for 
2  think- 
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thinking  that  nothing  in  natural  Religion  is  to 
be  regarded  as  ftricUy  Obligatory ',  farther  than 
it  is  capable  of  fuch  demonftrative  Proof :  And 
fince  the  Nature  of  it  will  not  admit  this,  the 
unavoidable  Mifcarriage  of  all  who  attempt  it 
is  of  no  fmall  Prejudice  to  the  Caufe  they  would 
thus  maintain  by  A  Zeal  without  Knowledge. 
For  I  appeal  to  any  obferving  Perfon,  whether 
the  Effect  and  Confequence  of  it  hath  not  al- 
ready been,  the  lupporting  and  encouraging 
Libertines  and  Unbelievers  in  their  Demands  for 
Demonftrative  Certainty  and  Evidence  in  every 
Point  both  of  Faith  and  '-Traclice  ?  And  whe- 
ther every  Thing  now  publifhed  in  Religion  is 
not  too  generaly  look'd  upon  with  Contempt, 
which  hath  not  fome  Air  and  Appearance  at 
leaft  of  demonftrative  Certainty  and  Evidence  ? 
The  difcerning  Men  among  Infidels,  Free- 
thinkers, and  Libertines  do  well  know  that 
fuch  Evidence  is  never  to  be  obtained  either 
for  Natural  or  Reveal' d  Religion  •  and  that  no- 
thing can  contribute  more  to  the  Advantage  of 
their  Caufe,  than  thus  drawing  off  their  Antago- 
nifts  from  a  truly  rational  and  folid  way  of  Argu- 
ment, and  putting  them  upon  an  impoiTible 
Task  ;  wherein  they  muft  neceffarily  wafte  and 
confiime  all  their  Strength  and  Vigour  in  empty 
Noi/e,  and  FlouriJhy  and  Beating  of  the  Air. 

Secondly,  As  it  is  a  direct  Jnjinuation  againft 
all  Reveal' d  Religion  j  for  if  mere  Morality  is 
ftriclly  Demon  Hr  able,  and  Revelation  is  capable 
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of  no  more  than  Moral  Evidence,  then  it  can 
never  be  upon  an  equal  Foot  of  Certainty  and 
Credibility  with  natural  Religion.  This  Confe- 
rence is  lb  obvious  that  all  who  are  evily  in- 
clin'd  to  Revelation  muft  plainly  fee  it  j  and 
they  accordingly  infill  upon  Mathematical 
Certainty  and  Evidence  in  Religion,  and  relifh 
nothing  but  what  hath  a  Colour  at  leaft  of  De- 
monftration :  And  from  thence  it  is  that  all 
our  new-fangled  Metaphyseal  Morality  is  grown 
into  Mode  and  Fafhion  ;  and  that  our  Modern 
Writers  upon  that  Subject  have  unwarily 
formed  their  Difcourfes  to  the  prevailing  Tafte 
and  Genius  of  an  Unbelieving  Age, 

i.  Another  thing  which  appears  from  the 
above  Oppofition  is,  that  notwithftanding  the 
greateft  Evidence  we  have  for  natural  Religion, 
it  however  includes  a  Religious  Faith ;  and 
that  this  Faith,  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  Founded 
on  the  utmoft  Moral  Certainty.  When  from  a 
full  Proof  and  Evidence  to  their  Reaibn,  Men 
have  given  their  Affent  to  the  Exiftence  of  a 
Deity  •  and  from  thence  have  inferr'd  that  he 
muft  have  all  incomprehenfible  Perfection, 
and  infinitely  greater  than  we  can  imagine  ; 
and  have  accordingly  fubftituted  the  high- 
eft  Perfections  difcernible  in  the  Creature, 
and  in  our  human  Nature  in  particular,  to 
ftand  for  his  inconceivable  Perfections :  Then 
the  hearty  Concurrence  of  the  Will  to  that  great 
and  fundamental  Truth  improves  and  Completes 
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it  into  a  Religious  Faith  in  God,  and  in  all  his 
Attributes ;  and  Inclines  the  Mind  to  the  Dii- 
charge  and  Performance  of  all  thole  Duties 
which  are  deduced  from  them  by  the  Light 
of  Nature  ;  fo  that  without  Faith  it  is  impcjjiik 
to  pleaje  God  in  any  Religion.  Faith,  in  the 
ftrict  Propriety  of  the  Word,  is  as  neceffary 
in  Natural  Religion,  as  in  Reveal' J;  for  the/ 
we  have  the  Utmoft  Qroof  and  Moral  Evidence 
for  the  Exiftence  of  a  Deity,  which  is  lb  fir 
Knowledge  only  :  Yet  ftill  becaufe  the  IntrinRc 
Nature  of  God  and  his  EJfential  Attributes  are 
utterly  Incomprehenjible  and  ineffable,  and  can 
be  no  Immediate  Objects  of  our  Underftanding  ; 
Men  muft  Indirectly,  and  by  the  mediation  of 
their  Subftitutes,  give  the  Jffint  of  the  Intellect 
here,  as  well  as  the  Con/ent  of  the  Will,  to  the 
truth  of  things  as  Myjhrious  as  any  in  all  re- 
veal'd  Religion  ;  and  which  they  are  oblig'd 
to  conceive  and  apprehend  by  the  lame  Analogy 
we  do  all  the  Myfteries  of  Chriftianity. 

3.  The  laft  thing  I  fhall  obferve  from  the 
different  Nature  of  Moral  and  Mathematical 'Cer- 
tainty is,  that  Evangelical  Faith  (which  as  we 
fee  adds  no  more  to  that  which  is  neceffary  in 
natural  Religion  than  the  believing  the  Word 
of  God,  whofe  Exiftence  and  Attributes  we 
were  obliged  to  believe  before;  is  no  Precarious 
or  Implicit  Affent  of  the  Mind.  The  cafe  here 
is  the  very  fame  as  it  is  in  Natural  Religion ; 
we  have  the  utmoft  moral  Certainty  and  Evi- 
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dence  for  the  Scriptures  being  the  Word  of  'God, 
or  a  Supernatural  Revelation  from  Heaven  -,  we 
neither  give  cur  Aflent  to  this  great  Truth  our 
felvcs,  nor  defire  that  others  fhould  do  fo,  but 
upon  the  utmoit  moral  Certainty  and  Evidence 
Men  are  capable  of  receiving  for  a  Truth  or 
Fact  of  that  Nature.  Now  whether  they  Are 
iuch  or  Not  ?  is  no  immediate  Point  of  Faith, 
but  of  Knowledge  \  and  if  Men,  iway'd  and  in- 
fluenced by  Piejudice  or  Prepoifeffion  againft 
plain  and  full  reafonable  Evidence,  with-hold 
the  AJfent  of  the  Intellect  here  ;  there  can  be  no 
fubfequent  Concurrence  of  the  Will,  and  conse- 
quently no  Evangelical  Faith.  But  if  the  Af- 
jent  of  the  Intellect  is  given  to  that  great  Truth, 
and  there  is  moreover  a  Concurrence  of  the 
Heart  and  Will ;  then  Men  acl:  juft  in  the 
fame  Manner  they  did  before  in  natural  Re- 
ligion :  They  give  the  AiTent  of  the  Mind  to 
Truths  in  the  Word  of  God,  no  more  Incom- 
frehenfible  nor  otherwife  Myflerious  than  his  Na- 
ture and  Attributes ;  to  things  as  Eajily  con- 
ceived and  exprelTed  by  the  very  fame  Analogy ; 
things  whofe  real  Nature  admits  of  as  little  hi- 
trinfick  Immediate  Proof  or  Evidence  -,  and  ac- 
cordingly do  afterwards  fufFer  thefe  myfterious 
Truths  to  hrffuence  their  Lives  and  Practice  ; 
and  that  is  a  complete  Evangelical  Faith. 

These  two  things  therefore  in  reipecT:  of 
Evangelical  Faith,  are  of  no  fmall  Confequence 
to  be  rightly  diitinguifhed  in  all  our  Contro- 
vert es  with  the  Adverfaries  of  Revelation. 

1,  The 
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1.  The  firft  is,   the  JJJent  of  the   Under- 

(landing  to  the  Truth  of  any  Propofition  upon 
Sufficient  Undoubted  Evidence  or  a  Moral  Certain- 
ty ;  which  is  thus  far  merely  Knowledge,  and  of 
a  very  different  and  feparate  Confederation  in 
itfelf.  Here  then  we  are  to  fix  our  Foot,  and 
join  Iffue  with  all  Ranks  of  Unbelievers  upon 
the  Point  of  Knowledge  only  ;  for  as  in  Natural 
Religion  the  firit  and  great  Queftion  is  not, 
Whether  we  Believe  the  Exiftence  of  a  God  ? 
But  whether  there  Is  a  God  ?  So  the  firft  and 
main  Point  to  be  decided  with  Regard  to  Re- 
velation is  not,  Whether  we  Believe  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  the  Word  of  God  ?  But  whether 
they  realy  are  fo  ?  And  whether  we  have  iuf- 
ficient  Reafon  to  Know  they  are  fo?  Whe- 
ther we  will  yield  the  Affent  of  the  Intellect 
to  that  great  Point  of  Knowledge,  as  to  a  Truth 
founded  upon  the  utmoft  Moral  Proof  and  E- 
yidence  the  Nature  of  the  Thing  will  bear,  and 
that  we  are  now  Capable  of  receiving  ?  Nay, 
fuch  Proof  and  Evidence  as  would  be  not  only 
a  full  Conviction  to  the  Underftanding  in  any 
Matters  of  the  fame  kind  merely  Temporal  and 
Human ;  but  much  greater  than  T'hey  can  ad- 
mit of.  This  Point  of  Knowledge  in  general 
is  firft  to  be  decided  ;  and  when  there  is  an  Af- 
fent of  the  Under/landing  to  it,  then  the  Con- 
currence of  the  Will  and  its  clofing  with  it, 
which  is  Subfequent  to  that  Knowledge,  com- 
pletes an  Evangelical  Faitb.    And  the  Procedure 
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is  thus,  As,  when  the  Exijlence  of  a  Deity  is  af- 
fented  to,  in  natural  Religion,  upon  full  Moral 
CP roof  and  Evidence,  Men  Believe  in  theincompre- 
hcnfibk  Nature  and  At tributes  of  God :  So  upon 
the  Ajpnt  of  the  Underfeanding  in  general  to  the 
Scriptures  being  a, divine  Revelation-,  the  A£ent 
cf  the  Intellect,  and  Conjent  of  the  Will  is  yielded  to 
all  the  particular  DocJrines  contained  in  them ; 
tho'  feme  of  them  relate  Uhewife  to  things  as  in- 
comprehenjible,  as  the  real  intrinjic  Nature  of  God 
his  Divine  Attributes. 

Thus  we  fee  that  Men  muft  Know,  before 
they  can  rightly  Believe ;  and  have  a  full  Con- 
viction of  their  Judgment  upon  fufficient  Evi- 
dence, before  there  is  any  clofing  of  the  Will  to 
Complete  the  Nature  of  Evangelical  Faith  \ 
which  is  literaly  as  the  Apoftle  defines  it, 
Vie  Evidence  of  Things  not  feen,  or  the  Affent 
of  the  Underftanding  to  the  truth  and  Exiftence 
of  things  Inconceivable,  upon  certain  and  evident 
Proof  of  their  Reality  in  their  Symbols  and  Re- 
/i:tat?ves.  This  fhews  the  ftrange  Incon- 
fiftency  of  thofe  Men  who  reject  the  Faith 
oi  Chriftian  Myfteries,  under  Colour  of  want- 
ing StriB  Reafen  and  Evidence  -,  for  as  it  is  their 
prefent  Guilt,  fo  the  Ground  of  their  Condem- 
nation hereafter  will  be  their  Want  of  Knowledge, 
when  they  had  all  the  proper  Means  of  attain- 
ing it ;  and  that  they  did  not  yield  the  AJJent 
of  the  Understanding  upon  the  lame  or  greater 
Moral  Certainty  and  Evidence,  than  would  be 

a  full 
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a  full  Conviction  to  them  in  Matters  merely 
Human  of  the  fame  Sort.  That  they  with- 
held that  Aflfent  either  thro'  Qafjion  or  (Preju- 
dice ;  or  for  want  of  application  to  weigh  and 
confider  the  Force  of  that  Evidence  ;  and  that 
they  infilled  upon  a  Sort  of  Proof  and  Evidence, 
which  is  proper  only  to  a  quite  different  Kind  of 
Knowledge,  and  luch  as  would  render  all  Reli- 
gious Faith  impracticable. 

The  Influence  of  the  Will  upon  the  Aflent 
of  the  Intellect  to  Truths  capable  of  Moral  E- 
vidence  only,  is  ib  great,  that  if  Men  were  once 
well  enough  inclined  to  Morality  and  Natural 
Religion,    to  wiih  the  Go/pel  and  all  the  Doc- 
trines and  (Precepts  in  it  were  true  ;  they  would 
foon  difcern  the  prevailing  Strength   of  that 
Moral   Evidence  which   Claims    and  Demands 
the  AiTent  of  the  Underftanding ;    as   Chrift 
himfelf  obferves,     John  vii.  17.  \dv  rig  M\vi  If 
any  Man  is  willing,  or  difpofed,    to  Do  the  Will 
of  God  whatever  it  appears  to  be,    He  flail 
Know  of  the  Doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God? 
Or  whether  If  peak  of  my  felf?  But  when  Men 
are  byaffed  and  blinded  by  their  Immoralities 
and  Violations  of  Natural  Religion  ;    then  the 
plaineft   Evidence   even  of   Senjation  for  the 
Truth  of  any  Doctrine,  may  be  Evaded',  as  the 
Jews  evaded  the  fenfitive  Evidence  of  Miracles 
for  our  Saviour's  Divine  Million  \  nay  tho'  they 
called   them   Miracles,    yet   they    attributed 
the  Power  by  which  they  were  wrought  to. 

Eeel- 
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Beelzebub  the  Prince  of  the  Devils:  And  the 
Romanifts  at  this  Day  elude  the  cleareft  Evi- 
dence of  their  Senfes  in  the  Point  of  Transfub- 
ftan  nation,  by  refolving  an  Heap  of  Contra- 
dictions both  to  Senfe  and  Reaion,  into  the 
Almighty  Power  of  God.  The  cleareft  Evi- 
dence and  Conviction  of  Self-€onfcioufnefs  may 
be  ftifled  and  loft  for  want  of  a  due  Attention 
and  Regard  to  it ;  and  thus  Multitudes  have 
overturned  the  glaring  irrefragable  Evidence  of 
their  own  Minds  for  a  Freedom  of  Will,  by  Ar- 
guments drawn  from  God's  tyrefcience  and  De- 
crees ',  which  is  oppofing  the  Evidence  of  Rea- 
fon,  to  that  of  Self-Conjcioufnefs ;  a  Knowledge 
of  equal,  if  not  greater  Truth  and  Certainty 
than  that  of  Realbn,  and  which  ought  not 
therefore  to  be  confronted  with  it.  So  again, 
may  the  utmoft  Degree  of  Moral  Certainty  al- 
ways admit  of  fome  Eva/ion  or  other ;  as  the 
Jews  evaded  all  the  Argument,  of  Chrift  for 
his  Divine  Million,  drawn  from  Types  and 
^Prophecies  \  they  were  realy  Blind  to  the  Force 
of  them  from  inveterate  PrepofTeffion  and  Pre- 
judice ;  and  the  Perverfenefs  of  their  Wills  quite 
obftrucled  all  AiTent  of  the  Intellect  to  the 
Truth  of  his  Doctrine.  This  is  the  very  De- 
fcription  given  of  them  by  our  Saviour  him- 
felf  They  Seeing,  fee  not ;  and  Hearing,  they 
hear  not,  neither  do  they  Vnderfand :  which  was 
not  from  any  Natural  Defect  in  their  Intellec- 
tuals, nor  for  want  of  the  Vtmojl  Moral  Evi- 
dence j  but  as  he  obferves,  Befau/e  their  Heart 

was 
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<was  grofs,  and  Left  they  Jbouhi  Understand 
with  their  Heart. 

Thus  necefTary  to  the  AfTent  of  the  In- 
tellect, even  where  there  is  the  utmoft  Moral 
Certainty  and  Evidence,  is  the  Concurrence  of 
the  Heart  and  Will,  and  an  intire  freedom  from 
all  Prejudice  and  PrepofTefFion ;  and  therefore 
the  Guilt  and  Hypocrify  of  the  Jews  confifted 
in  this,  that  they  were  not  as  ready  to  give 
their  AfTent  upon  a  Moral  Certainty  and  Evi- 
dence in  Matters  of  Religion,  as  in  things  in- 
different and  Merely  Human.  They  could  ob- 
ferve  that  when  the  She  was  Red  in  the  Even- 
ing, it  was  a  Sign  of  Fair  Weather  the  Day  fol- 
lowing; and  ifiWand  Li/wring  in  the  Morn- 
ing, it  was  a  Sign  of  Foul  Weather  that  Day : 
But  they  Could  not  dijcern  the  Signs  of  the  Times^ 
and  of  that  "Yime  in  particular  wherein  there 
was  a  Completion  of  all  the  antient  Prophecies 
from  the  Beginning  of  the  World,  relating  to 
the  perfonal  Appearance  of  the  Meiliah  ;  and 
for  this  Reafbn  it  is  that  we  find  Chrift  upbraid- 
ing them  not  fb  much  for  want  of 'Faith ,  as  for 
their  ftupid  and  wilful  Ignorance  ,  calling  them 
Fools  and  Blind,  as  being  deftitute  of  that  Know- 
ledge which  was  to  have  been  the  Foundation 
of  their  Faith  in  the  promifed  Meffiah. 

2.  T  h  e  other  thing  necefTary  to  be  obferved 

in  relation  to  Evangelical  Faith  is,  that  Con- 

fent  of  the  Will  and  Concurrence  of  the  Heart 

which 
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which  is  Subfequent  to  the  AfTent  of  the  Intel- 
lect, and  founded  upon  it ;  and  is  to  be  well 
diftinguifhed  from  any  Influence  of  the  Will 
which  is  cVrior  to  that  AfTent.     Every  AfTent 
of  the  Mind  to  the  Truth  of  any  Propofition 
capable  of  Moral   Evidence  only,  hath  been 
promifcuoufly  and  indifferently  call'd  a  Believ- 
ing it,  to  the   great  Confufion   of  our  way  of 
Thinking  and  Speaking.     Every  AfTent  of  the 
Mind  to  any  Truth  in  Religion  is  not  Faith, 
tho'  all  Faith  is  an  AfTent  of  the  Mind.     This 
general  Word  Belief  muft  therefore  be  well  di- 
ftinguifhed, into  that  AfTent  of  the  Mind  which 
is  properly   Knowledge^  and  the  Concurrence  of 
the  Heart  and  Will  which  Completes  and  im- 
proves it  into  a  Religious  Faith,  Confequent  to 
that  Knowledge  and   Founded  upon  it.     The 
AfTent  of  the  Intellecl,    or  Judgment  of  the 
Mind,  muft  be  Firff  fixed  or  determined,  in 
relation  to  any  Propofition  whatfbever  in  Re- 
ligion ;  the  Propofition  muft  be  perfectly  J;;- 
telligible,  and  the  Truth  of  it  muft  appear  from 
a  Moral   Evidence,  fufficient  for  a  Full  Con- 
viction of  the  ftricteft  Reafon  :  So  that  it  muft 
be  a  Point  of  Knowledge,  Before  that  full  Con- 
fent  of  the  Will  and  doling  of  the  Heart  with 
that  Point  of  Knowledge,    which  renders  it 
both  Faith  and  Knowledge  at  the  fame  time  -? 
nor  can  there  be  an  Immediate  AfTent  of  the  In- 
tellect, or  Concurrence  of  the  Will  to  any  Pro- 
pofition that  is  Unintelligible  or  Incomprehenjibk ; 
whatfoever  is  fo,  cannot  be  a  Diretf  and  Im- 
2  mediate 
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mediate  Object  either  of  Knowledge  or  Faith. 
I  fhall  explain  this  by  a  few  Inftances,  as  par- 
ticularly in  this  Propofition. 

rfhere  is  a  God.  This  muft  be  firft  well  [V- 
der flood;  for  tho'  the  whole  Nature  of  God, 
and  of  all  his  Real  intrinfic  Attributes  is  utterly 
incomprehenfible  ;  yet  we  apprehend  them  all 
clearly,  and  they  become  very  obvious  and  in- 
telligible in  their  Tjpes  or  Analogical  Reprefen- 
tations ;  particularly  the  Operations  and  Per- 
fections of  an  human  Mind.  The  Propofition 
is  then  Proved  from  the  Light  of  Nature  or 
Revelation,  or  from  both ;  and  the  unpreju- 
diced Mind  yields  an  Affent  to  it  upon  the 
apparent  reafonable  and  Moral  Evidence  there  is 
for  it  j  and  this  JJfint,  or  Belief  in  General,  as 
'tis  fometimes  named,  or  Speculative  Faith  (as 
fome  call  it)  is  realy  fo  far  properly  Knowledge. 
But  when  the  Will  clofes  intirely  with  that 
Affent,  and  there  is  a  Concurrence  of  the  Heart, 
as  well  as  of  the  Head  to  this  great  Truth  ; 
which  doth  ever  more  or  lefs  influence  the 
Life  and  Manners  of  Men,  in  Proportion  to 
the  Attention  and  Application  of  their  Minds 
to  it ;  then  it  becomes  a  Religious  Faith  found- 
ed upon  the  utmoft  Moral  Proof  and  Certainty : 
And  as  what  is  Intelligible  in  that  Propofition, 
is  the  Immediate  Object  both  of  our  KnovL 
and  Faith ;  fo  the  Remote  and  Mediate  Object 
of  them  both,  is  the  Incomprehenfible  Nature  and 
real  Intrivjic  Attributes  of  the  Divinity. 
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Thus  again,  Tie  Scripture}  are  the  Word  of 
God,  or  A  Divine  Revelation.  If  from  the  Mi- 
racles of  our  Saviour  ;  the  exact  and  full  Com- 
pletion of  Scripture  Prophecies,  from  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  World,  centering  in  him  only, 
and  in  no  other  Perlbn  whatlbever  ;  together 
with  that  Improvement  and  Exaltation  of  Na- 
tural Religion  and  Morality  which  is  apparent 
thro'  the  whole  Tenor  of  the  Scriptures  ;  if,  I 
fay,  by  Arguments  drawn  from  thefe  and  liich 
like  Topics  Men  void  of  Frejudice  yield  an 
Affent  to  the  Truth  of  this  Propofition,  it  is 
Hill  but  Knowledge  founded  upon  the  utmoft 
Moral  Certainty  :  And  then  it  becomes  pro- 
perly Evangelical  ¥aitby  when  there  is  a  full 
Content  of  the  Will  and  a  Concurrence  of  the 
Heart,  together  with  an  intire  Refolution  of 
yielding  an  AiTent  to  the  Truth  of  every  Pro- 
pofition contained  in  them  ;  and  when  this  pro- 
ceeds on  to  a  ready  Obedience,  and  to  an  actual 
Performance  of  the  Precepts  of  the  Gofpel, 
it  may  then  properly  be  called  a  ^Practical 
Faith. 

Again,  Chrift  Shall  change  our  vile  Body, 
thai  it  ma)  be  like  unto  his  glorious  Body.  This 
Propofition  is  as  Inrelligilk  as  any  other  where- 
in we  affert  one  thing,  or  one  Man  to  be  Like 
another.  When  from  the  Proofs  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  general  being  the  Word  of  God,  a  Per- 
lbn unprejudiced  yields  the  AfTent  of  the  In- 

tellea 
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tellecl:  to  the  Truth  of  this  Propofition,  he  in 
ftrict  Propriety  may  be  laid  to  Knozv  it : 
the  Chriftian  Faith  founded  upon  this  Inftance 
of  Knowledge,  is  a  doling  of  the  Heart  and 
Will  with  what  appears  to  be  true  from  full 
Proof  and  Evidence ;  the  Confequence  of 
which  is  a  lively  Hope  and  Expectation  of  that 
great  Change,  tho'  we  know  nothing  of  the 
true  Real  Nature  and  Marnier  of  it,  and  do  there- 
fore reverence  and  regard  it  as  a  Myjlerious  in~< 
cdmprehenfible  Truth. 

•  Once  more,  Chrift  ezcr  V.veth  to  make  tm 
tercejjion  for  us.  This  Propofition  is  as  intel- 
ligible as  that  wherein  one  Man  is  faid  to  in- 
tercede for  another ;  and  the  Truth  of  it  de- 
pends upon  the  fame  Moral  Proof  and  Evi- 
dence with  that  foregoing.  If  a^Perfon  obfti- 
nately  with-holds  his  Affent  to  the  Truth  of 
this  Propofition  it  is  wilful  Ignorance  properly, 
and  Blindneis  in  the  midft  of  the  clearer!:  Means 
of  Knowledge.  If  he  yields  the  Affent  of  the 
Intellect,  this  may  be  call'd  Believing  it  in  the 
general  and  confined  Senle  of  that  Term,  as 
we  are  laid  to  Believe  any  thing  we  Know  upon 
Moral  Evidence.  And  then  this  Knowledge 
is  improved  to  Ev.  I  Faith,  when  the  full 

Content  and  Concurrence  of  the  Will  falls  in 
with  it  ;  which  is  followed  by  a  Reliance  upon 
this  Interceffion,  tho;  the  Nature  and  Manner 
of  this  Divine  Performance  are  fo  incompre- 
henfible,  that    we  can  know  nothing  more  of 

S  it 
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it,  than  that  it  cannot  be  after  the  fame  Man- 
ner with  any  Human  Interceffion  ;  or  even  An- 
gelic,  if  it  were  poffible  for  us  to  have  any 
Notion  of  iuch  Interceffion. 

If  it  is  here  objected,  that  I  place  the  diftin- 
guifhing  Character  of  Evangelical  Faith  in  the 
Act  of  the  Will,  Subfequent  to  that  AiTent  of 
the  Intellect  which  is  properly  Knowledge ;  and 
not  in  the  AiTent  of  the  Mind  to  things  Incom- 
prehenfeble,  which  feems  to  be  the  very  thing 
that  makes  it  Properly  Faith.  I  anlwer,  that 
the  AiTent  of  the  Mind  to  the  Reality  and  Ex- 
igence of  things  Incomprehenjtble,  is  not  to  be 
'Excluded  from  the  Nature  of  Evangelical  Faith, 
for  it  muft  Mediately  and  Ultimately  refer  to 
what  is  Inccmprehenjtble.  But  then  this  is  of  an 
After  and  Secondary  Confideration ;  and  the 
true  Nature  of  a  Religious  Faith  is  to  be  clearly 
ftated  and  relblved  in  reipecl  of  what  is  Directly 
and  Immediately  underftood  and  comprehended, 
before  any  thing  which  is  neither  underftood 
nor  comprehended  can  come  into  the  Account, 
or  be  efteemed  a  neceffary  Ingredient  of  it  either 
in  Natural  or  Reveal'd  Religion.  To  explain 
this  let  us  inftance  in  the  fundamental  Propo- 
fition  of  all  Reveal'd  Religion;  and  the  rather 
becaufe  it  was  delivered  by  an  audible  Voice 
from  Heaven. 


This 
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tfhis  is  my  beloved  Son. 

That  which  makes  this  a  Point  of  Know- 
ledge,  is  the  Affent  of  the  Intellect  to  the  Truth 
of  it,  as  a  Propofition  Intelligible  and  perfectly 
Underjlood  as  any  thing  in  human  Language  ; 
and  upon  the  utmoft  Moral  <Proof  and  Evi- 
dence of  its  being  fpoken  from  Heaven :  This 
is  Believing  it  in  the  General  Acceptation  of  that 
Term,  as  you  may  be  faid  to  Believe  any  Pro- 
pofition even  in  Civil  Matters,  which  is  fo 
proved  and  underftood.  That  therefore  which 
makes  it  a  Religious  Faith  muft  be  fome  Far- 
ther  Concurrence  of  the  Will  than  what  was 
neceffary  to  make  it  Knowledge ;  and  that  is 
a  clofing  of  the  Heart  with  it  as  a  Propofition 
in  Religion;  and  a  full  Perluafion  of  the  Mind 
that  Chrift  (not  in  any  Unintelligible  Manner, 
but)  according  to  what  the  very  Letter  and 
ftricb  Propriety  of  the  Words  import,  is  the 
Son  of  God  in  as  tfrtie  and  Real  a  Sence,  as  one 
Man  is  the  Son  of  another. 

He  who  believes  thus  far,  and  efteems  and 
reverenceth  Chrift  as  fuch ;  without  any  Far- 
ther reiped  to  what  is  Incomprehenfible  in  that 
Propofition,  namely  the  Supernatural  Generation, 
and  the  divine  ineffable  Manner  of  it ;  hath  an 
Orthodox  Evangelical  Faith.  What  then,  you 
will  fay,  becomes  of  the  lb  much  controverted 
Myjieries  of  the  Gofpel,  and  our  Faith  in  them? 

S  2  They 
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They  are  all  very  fecure,  and  what  is  Myjle- 
rious  in  the  Proportions  of  theGofpel  is  all  laid 
up  out  of  our  reach,  to  be  the  Direft  and  hn- 
inediate  Objects  of  our  Kmvj/edge  when  we  come 
to  fee  Face  to  Yc.cc ;  and  we  are  Now  only  to 
know  and  believe  that  they  are  Incomprehen- 
fibk. 

But  you  will  ask  again,  What  then  be- 
comes of  Divine  Analogy,  and  of  our  Conceptions 
of  things  Spiritual  by  Symbol  and  Repr denta- 
tion ;  and  of  what  ufe  is  this,  if  the  Aflent  to 
what  is  Incojnprehenjible  in  them,  is  not  the 
fole  Dijiinguijhing  Mark  of  Evangelical  Faith  ? 
I  anfwer,  that  there  was  true  Evangelical  Faith 
m  the  World  long  before  that  Analogy  was  ever 
thought  of  j  or  the  true  Manner  of  our  con- 
ceiving things  Divine  and  Spiritual  by  Symbol 
and  Reprefentation  only,  came  to  be  confi- 
dered  and  rightly  adjufted.  Men  truly  Or- 
thodox Believed  as  far  as  they  Under  flood ;  and 
did  not  perplex  or  embarrafs  either'their  own 
Heads  or  the  Chrifrian  Faith,  with  any  nice 
and  intricate  Notions  and  Conceptions  of  what 
was  utterly  incomprehenfible  ;  it  being  no 
matter  cf  Duty  or  Olligatk}:  in  refpecl  cither 
of  their  Knowledge  or  Faith ;  and  it  being  on 
the  contrary  matter  of  Duty  to  know  and 
believe  what  thev  'food,  and  not  to  con- 

cern themielves  with  thole  iecret  things  which 
belong  to  God  alone.     They  took  every  Pro- 
pofition  in  the  moft  plain  and  Obv'wus  Signifi- 
cation 
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cation  of  the  Words,  and  yielded  the  AJJint  of 

the  Intellect,  and  the  Confent  of  the  Will  and 
Concurrence  of  the  Heart  to  it  as  Such ;  they 
believed  it  as  Far  as  ir  was  Intelligibly  and  ne- 
ver did  expreily  take  what  was  Incomprehenji- 
hie  into  the  Account  of  either  their  Knuzvledge 
or  Faith  ;  and  it  had  been  happy  for  the  Chris- 
tian World  if  it  had  continued  lb  to  this 
Day. 

But  fince  Infidels  and  Heretics  began,  on 
the  quite  Contrary,  in  all  their  Controverfies 
with  the  Orthodox,  intirely  to  overlook  or  lay 
afide  whatever  was  plain  and  Obvious  and  In- 
telligible in  the  Doctrines  and  Myiteries  of  the 
Golpel  •  and  to  raife  many  Doubts  and  Diffi- 
culties about  what  is  altogether  V  igibh 
or  Incc?nprehen(ibk  ;  fince  they  now  oppole 
what  we  can  have  no  Direct  Conception  or  Idea 
of,  to  what  is  plain  and  obvious  and  eafily  un- 
derftood;  and  charge  what  is  Intelligible  with 
Abfurdity  and  Contradiction,  by  arguing  from 
an  intrinfic  Incoi;.  wherein 
they  cannot  judge  or  diicern  what  is,  or  is  not 
Conjt/ient  with  it.  And  fince  they  labour  to 
render  the  Chriftian  Faith ,  plain  and  obvious 
in  itfelf,  dark  and  obfeure  by  judging  of  the 
Antitypes  in  all  refpe&s  as  they  do  of  the  Types  ; 
forming  all  their  Arguments  upon  this  grols 
Suppofition,  That  they  muft  Both  be  of  the 
fame  Nature  and  Kind  in  all  refpecls ;  and 
that  things  Human  and  Divine  are  alike  to  be 

S  3  per- 
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perceived  by  Direct  and  Immediate  Conceptions 
and  Ideas.  Then,  I  lay,  it  became  neceffary 
to  diftinguifh  rightly,  in  every  Propofition  re- 
lating to  our  Chriftian  Myfteries,  what  is  the 
Direct  and  Immediate  Object  of  our  Knowledge 
and  Faith,  which  only  is  Matter  of  Duty  and 
Obligation,  and  binding  upon  our  Confciencesj 
and  what  is  the  Mediate  only  and  Ultimate  Ob- 
ject of  them.  Then  we  are  compel'd  to  ex- 
plain the  Nature  of  that  Divine  Analogy  by 
which  we  apprehend  things  otherwife  incom- 
prehenfible ;  and  to  place  it  in  fiich  a  full  and 
glaring  Light,  that  there  may  be  a  juft  and 
right  Application  of  it,  in  all  the  chief  Points 
of  Controverfy  with  the  Adverfaries  of  Reve- 
lation :  In  order  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
Affent  of  the  Mind  may,  and  muft  be  given  to 
the  Reality  and  Exijlence  of  things  Incomprehen- 
jible  and  ineffable  •  and  that  thefe  cannot  be 
Excluded  from  being  the  Mediate  and  Ultimate 
Objects  both  of  our  Knowledge  and  Faith, 

Now  tho'  it  wras  neceffary  to  diftinguifh 
the  JJJent  of  the  Intellect  to  what  is  perfectly 
under  flood,  upon  full  Proof  and  the  utmoft 
Moral  Certainty;  the  Influence  of  the  Will 
frior  to  the  yielding  that  Affent ;  the  Confent 
of  the  Will  Subjequent  to  that  Affent,  and  full 
Concurrence  of  the  Heart  to  the  Tmth  of  the 
Propofition  affented  to  ;  and  to  the  Reality  and 
'Exijlence  of  what  is  Ultimately  fignified  and  in- 
tended in  that  Propofition  :    Yet  I  would  ob- 

ferve 
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ferve  here,  that  all  thefe  together  are  ufualy 
and  not  unaptly  callM  by  the  Name  of  Faith 
both  in  Natural  and  Reveal'd  Religion. 

A  s  Faith  is  founded  upon  Knowledge,  fo  we 
can  ftrictly  and  properly  be  laid  to  Believe  only 
what  we  Know  ;  but  this  Faith  at  the  fame 
time  neceflarily  includes  an  AfTent  of  the  Mind 
to  the  Reality  and  Exigence  of  things,  the  true 
Nature  and  Manner  of  which  we  can  have  no 
Knowledge  of  by  any  Direct  or  Immediate  Idea 
or  Conception.  For  tho'  we  can  neither  Knovj 
nor  Believe  in  God  As  he  is  Incomprehenfible,  or 
What  is  incomprehenfible  in  him  ;  yet  we  both 
know  and  believe  that  he  If,  and  that  he  Is 
Incomprehenfible  :  So,  tho'  wre  neither  Know  nor 
Believe  the  Myfterious  Revelations  of  the  Gol- 
pel  As  they  are  incomprehenfible,  or  What  is 
Incomprehenfible  in  them  ;  yet  we  both  know 
and  believe  them  to  Be  real,  and  Incomprehenfible, 

From  hence  it  appears  that  the  Faith  of 
the  Gofpel  is  no  fuch  Implicit  and  Precarious 
Affent  (as  the  Enemies  of  Revelation  reprefent 
it)  to  things  altogether  Unintelligible  and  Incon- 
ceivable ;  fince,  as  we  have  feen,  nothing  that 
is  Incomprehenfible  and  above  Senfe  and  Reafon 
can  come  at  all  into  anv  Gueftion  between  us : 
All  this  muft  be  intirely  laid  afide,  in  thofe 
Contefls  and  Difputes  which  have  been  railed 
concerning  the  Evangelical  Faith  of  any  Pro- 
pofition  •    we  can    have   no  Controverfy  but 

S  4  about 
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about  what  is  perfe&ly  well  UfHderftoddi  and  As 

far  as  it  is  fo ;  and  concerning  that  Moral  Cer- 
painty  and  Evidence  upon  which  Propofitions 
a:  clear  as  any  in  human  Language  are  found- 
ed. C  .itrovcrfics  muft  turn  altogether 
te  \  .  It  of  tbujwkdge^  and  when  that 
is  decided,  the  Appeal  muft  be  from  thence 
to  the  Heart  and  //  7//,  whether  this  ought  not 
to  clofe  with  that  Point  of  Knowledge  lb  as 
to  render  it  Evangelical  Faith-  for  as  to  what 
is  utterly  J  thenfibh  in  any  Propofition 
whatfoever,  it  can  be  no  direct  and  immediate 
Object  either  of  Knovjkdgey  or  of  that  Faith 
which  is  built  upon  it. 

III.  The  third  Kind  of  Knowledge  which  we 
have  from  Deduction  of  Reafon,  is  that  of  0/>/- 
n'wn  j  the  Ihorteft  and  moft  apt  Defcription  of 
which,  that  I  have  met  with,  is  that  of  ^Plato's, 
who  defines  it  A  Medium  between  Knowledge  and 
Ignorance  \  it  is  made  up  of  a  Mixture  of  both, 
and  every  Opinion  is  the  more  or  lefs  true  or 
falfe,  as  one  or  the  other  of  thole  two  Ingredi- 
ents prevails.  So  that  there  can  be  no  Mere 
Opinion  of  any  thing  known  from  external  Sen-* 
Jationy  or  Self-Ccnfcioufnefs,  or  Demon  ft  rati  on  y 
or  Moral  Certainty ;  or  even  from  Sufficient  Ti* 

xony  either  Human  or  Divine:  Tho'  it  may 
be  Founded  upon  Topics  drawn  from  any,  or 
all  of  thefe  Kinds  of  Knowledge,  not  excluding 
even  Science  \  if  they  are  firft  taken  for  Granted^ 
m&  each  of  them  eftabliihed  upon  that  Cer- 
tainty 
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tainty  and  Evidence  which  is  peculiar  to  them. 
This  is  a  Kind  of  Knowledge  It  to  any 

of  the  aforementioned,  and  approaches  nearefl 
to  that  which  is  founded  on  Moral  Evidence  y 
but  differs  from  it  in  this,  that  whereas  in  the 
utmoft  Moral  Certainty  the  Conclufion  admits 
but  of  a  bare  Natural  ToffibiUty  of  the  things 
being  otherwife  than  we  apprehend  it,  and  leaves 
no  Reajbnable  Cauie  of  Doubt  or  Error:  Here 
the  Conclufion  ever  follows  from  Premifes  In- 
determinate  and  Uncertain ;  and  accordingly 
leaves  room  more  or  leis  for  Doubt,  and  for 
fome  Likelihood,  or  Fear,  or  Diflrufi  of  the 
things  being  otherwife  than  we  apprehend  it ; 
lb  that  in  refpecl  of  all  the  Degrees  between  the 
utmoft  Moral  Certainty  in  the  One  Extreme,  and 
the  Lowe  ft  ^Probability  in  the  Other  ;  thefe  two 
Kinds  of  Knowledge  run  into  each  other,  and 
are  not  eafily  to  be  diftinguifhed  even  in  Ima- 
gination. 

Now  for  the  rightly  adjufting  thofe  Ex- 
tremes, as  well  as  the  feveral  Intermediate  De- 
grees of  this  Mix'd  Kind  of  Knowledge,  as  we 
may  now  call  it;  the  beft  way  I  can  think  of 
is,  by  a  Parallel  drawn  from  common  Mecha- 
nifm.  Since  all  Kinds  and  Degrees  of  Moral 
(Proof,  and  (Probability  are  no  other  than  our 
confidering  and  offering  the  Reaibns  For  and 
Jgainfi  the  Trtntb  of  any  Propofition;  you 
may  imagine  your  fell"  throwing  the  Reaibns 
and  Arguments  on  both  fides  into  the  Scales, 

and 
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and  weighing  them  in  a  Balance.  If  there  is  an 
/Equilibrium  without  any  Inclination  of  the  Ba- 
lance to  one  fide  or  the  other,  it  is  then  no 
Degree  of  Knowledge,  nor  even  of  Doubting  ; 
but  downright  Ignorance :  The  Reafons  on  both 
Sides  deftroy  each  other,  io  that  the  Intellect 
can  form  no  Judgment,  nor  can  it  yield  any 
jljfent  j  and  if  there  is  any  Decifion  of  the  Point 
in  Scrutiny,  it  muft  be  from  the  Arbitrary 
Impofition  and  precarious  Act  only  of  the  M  'ill. 
If  from  any  Natural  Weahiefs  or  Defect,  or 
want  of  Improvement  of  the  Intellect,  it  cannot 
find  out  the  True  Reafons ;  nor  determine  upon 
the  intrinfic  Weight  of  them,  lb  that  the  Judg- 
ment varies,  and  that  each  Scale  preponde- 
rates Alternately  ;  then  nothing  can  be  conclu- 
ded, and  it  is  a  ftate  oiHeJitation  and  Sulpence, 
of  Doubtfulncfs  and  Uncertainty.  If  one  fide 
of  the  Queftion  preponderates,  tho*  but  a  Little, 
and  continues  in  one  Stay ;  lb  as  that  the  Incli- 
nation or  Difference  is  but  fcarcely  difcerni- 
ble ;  it  is  then  only  a  bare  Appearance  of 
Truth,  and  nothing  more  than  a  Conjecture. 
But  if  the  Preponderancy  is  diftinctly  ^lain  and 
Vijibk,  and  yet  there  is  Weight  enough  of  Rea- 
fon  on  the  Contrary  fide  of  the  Queftion,  to 
continue  the  Scales  ftill  '^Pendent  and  in  Motion  ; 
then  indeed  it  is  properly  Opinion  and  Probabi- 
lity: And  the  matter  of  Opinion  is  better  or 
worfe  founded,  according  as  it  approaches 
nearer,  either  to  mere  Conjecture  on  the  one 
hand;    or  to  Moral   Certainty    on   the  other. 

l  Bu$ 
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But  then  the  Nature  of  it  is  changed,  and  it 
loles  the  very  Name  of  Opinion  and  Probability, 
and  is  relblved  into  a  Moral  Certainty ;  when 
the  Reafons  and  Arguments  are  lb  ftrong  and 
cogent,  that  the  Scale  weighs  to  the  Ground. 
For  then  the  Balance  is  deftroyed,  and  there  is 
no  reafonable  Caufe  left  for  a  farther  Oppoji- 
tion  or  Scrutiny ;  the  Propofition  Claims  the 
full  Aflent  of  every  unprejudiced  Mind,  and 
ought  to  conclude  and  Determine  the  Judg- 
ment as  Surely,  tho'  not  as  Necejpxrily  as  De- 
monitration ;  the  nature  of  which  is  to  admit 
of  no  Weight  whatlbever  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Oppojite  Scale. 

Now  concerning  this  kind  of  Knowledge, 
which  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  ^Probabi- 
lity or  Opinion  ,  whether  it  is  founded  Inter- 
nal)' upon  our  own  Reafon,  or  External)'  upon 
the  Teflimony  and  Experience  of  others,  I  fhall 
obferve  theie  three  Things. 

1 .  That  there  are  two  latent  Caufes  of  the 
J  for  ft  fort  of  Fraud  and  Deceit  in  this  Scrutiny 
for  judging  and  determining  upon  the  Truth 
of  Propofitions,  in  Religion  efpecialv,  becaufe 
it  is  being  deceived  in  Matters  of  utmoft  Confe- 
quence.  The  one  is  in  the  Intelkci  itfelf,  which 
holds  the  Balance ;  for  if  a  Man  is  Ignorant  and 
Weak  in  his  Tud^ment,  fo  as  not  to  difcern  what 
Reafons  are  proper  to  be  confider'd,  and  what 
are  foreign  to   the  Queftion,  he  may  be  grofly 

impofcd 
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impofed  upon  by  Falfe  Weights :  And  if  his 
Ignorance  proceeds  from  want  of  Indufiry  in 
fhe  Itr.frovement  of  his  Underftanding  •  and  of 
Application  in  the  Ufe  of  thofe  Means  of  Know- 
ledge which  are  in  his  Power,  his  entertaining 
even  Wrong  Opinions  is  Inexcufable.  The  other 
too  common  Method  of  deceiving  a  Man's 
felf  is,  when  inftead  of  plain  and  Genuine  Rea- 
JmZj  he  throws  his  Humour,  or  (Pride,  or  Qafjion^ 
or  tPrejkdkty  or  Vanity  into  the  Scales  ;  fo  that 
theie,  by  an  invifible  Difpofition  or  Turn  of 
a  Falfe  Balance  (which  is  here  no  Ids  An  Abo- 
■tion  to  the  Lord,  than  in  Merchandize) 
ihall  Outweigh  the  plaineft  and  moft  cogent 
Arguments,  which  can  be  offered  for  the  Truth 
of  any  Propofition. 

2.  That  tho'  mere  -Probability  or  Opinion 
is  a  kind  of  Knowledge  Inferior  to  that  of 
ral  Certainty,  yet  in  Matters  of  Religion  it  Del 
Jerves  and  even  Requires  the  Affent  of  the  In- 
tellect and  Concurrence  of  the  WjJL  In  the  com- 
mon Affairs  of  7 his  World,  wherein  Men  are 
not  fo  fdbject  to  Prejudice  and  PnepoffefTion, 
the  Higher  Probability  always  determines  the 
Judgment ;  fo  that  in  cafes  wherein  the  Dif- 
ference or  Inequality  between  the  two  oppoilte 
Sides  of  the  Queftion  is  not  very  Diflingiajhable, 
Men  ever  clofe  intirely  with  the  greatefi  Ap- 
pearance and  Likelihood  of  Truth,  even  in 
Matters  of  the  greateil  Confequence  ;  wherein 
the  Health  of  their  Bodies,   and  their  whole 
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worldly  Fortune  is  concerned  •  nay,  and  when 
their  very  Lives  are  at  flake  :  And  this  is  fo 
remarkably  true,  that  the  main  Conduct:  of 
human  Life,  thro'  the  whole  Courfeof  \temporal 
Affairs  is  influenced  and  governed  by  the  High- 
eft 'Probability  ;  infomuch  that  in  manylnftan- 
ces  it  would  be  efteemed  downright  Folly  and 
Madmfs  not  to  be  determined  and  directed 
by  it. 

This  Opinion  or  Probability  ought  to  have 
its  proper  Weight  in  matters  of  Religion  iikewife  j 
the  beft  Proof  that  can  be  thought  of,  or  offered 
in  every  Inftance  of  any  Importance  here, 
Ought  to  determine  the  AlTeiit  of  the  Intellect ; 
and  this  mould  be  followed  with  a  Confent  of 
the  Will  Religious  Matters  of  Opinion  only, 
and  founded  upon  a  Reafonable  ^Probability  are 
of  no  fmall  Confequence  to  the  promoting 
Virtue  and  Holinefs  in  every  Man  in  'Particu- 
lar',  and  contribute  not  a  little  to  Peace  and 
Unanimity  in  the  Church  in  General  j  fo  that 
tho'  the  Things  themiclves.  which  are  founded 
on  (probability,  may  be  in  their  own  Nature 
Indifferent ;  yet  the  Determination  of  the  Judg- 
ment concerning  them,  as  far  as  Men  are  able, 
may  become  no  Matter  of  hidifferency,  but  of 
Duty  and  Obligation  ;  becaufe  all  Chriftians 
ought,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  to  arrive  at  a 
perfect  Harmony  and  Agreement  even  in  re- 
ligious Opinions,  Prove  or  try  All  Tibivgtj 
fays  the  Apoftlc,  hold  fa  ft  or  adhere  firmlv  to 
4  That 
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tfhat  which  is  good.  We  are  for  Peace  fake  Ob- 
lig'd  to  ufe  the  bell  Means  of  informing  the 
Judgment  in  thefe  religious  Matters  even  of 
Opinion  ;  which  tho'  they  cannot  Claim  or  De- 
mand the  Alfent  of  the  Mind,  as  in  Moral  Cer- 
tainty ;  may  yet  render  the  with-holding  it,  fo 
as  to  keep  the  Mind  ever  FluBuating  and  in 
Sulpence,  utterly  Inexcufabk :  And  this  is  the 
Cafe  of  thole  who,  in  one  Extreme,  will  give 
no  firm  Alfent  to  any  thing  in  Religion,  with- 
out Demon  fir  at  ion  and  Mathematical  Certainty  ; 
and  of  thole,  in  the  other  Extreme,  wrho  take 
up  their  Opinions  without  a  juft  Regard  to  any 
impartial  Reafoning  of  their  Own,  or  to  the  De- 
cifions  and  Determinations  either  of  the  Church 
in  general,  or  of  fuch  as  ought  to  be  prefumed 
the  moft  Wife  and  Knowing  in  it  y  which  have 
been  always  reckoned  the  fundamental  Rules  of 
Probability y  with  regard  to  religious  Opinions. 
The  danger  of  Deceit  and  Fallacy  here  is,  when 
Men  put  any  degree  of  Mere  Probability  upon 
the  Foot  of  Moral  Certainty  and  Evidence ;  or  . 
on  the  Contrary ,  what  is  moral y  Certain  and 
Evident  upon  the  Foot  only  of  a  Bare  Probabi- 
lity. 

3.  The  laft  thing  I  fhall  obferve  is,  that 
no  Point  of  Mere  Opinion  and  (Probability,  can 
be  a  fufficient  Foundation  for  a  religious  Faithy 
in  the  true  and  Proper  Acceptation  of  that 
Word.  Faith  muft  be  built  upon  Knowledge  $ 
and  if  that  is  Not  Clear  and  Certain,  the  Alfent 

of 
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of  the  Intellect  and  Concurrence  oftheWill  muft 
be  Dubious  and  Wavering  ;  and  of  Confequence 
not  abiblutely  Obligatory  upon  the  Confciences  of 
Men,  as  every  Article  of  the  Chriftian  Faith  is. 
We  may  indeed  be  faid  to  Believe  things  for 
which  we  have  No  moral  Certainty  ;  but  then 
that  Belief  muft  have  the  lame  degrees  of  Wa- 
vering and  Uncertainty,  with  that  Probable  Know- 
ledge only  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

Opinion  hath  been  ufed  promifcuoufly,  in  the 
large  and  Vulgar  Sence  of  the  Word,  to  exprefs 
indifferently  ^;;y  Judgment  of  the  Mind  form'd 
either  upon  Moral  Certainty ,  or  Bare  Probability 
only  5  ib  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
fay,  a  Man  is  of  fuch  or  fuch  Opinions,  in  relation 
even  to  the  plain  Fundamentals  of  Chriftianity  ; 
and  the  Equivocation  or  Fallacy  latent  in  that 
l^erm  hath  too  often  given  a  Ipecious  Colour 
to  the  fatal  and  deadly  Errors  of  fome  Men  ; 
and  hath  a  tendency  to  deceive  iiich  as  are 
truly  Orthodox  into  a  mild  and  favourable 
Judgment  of  fuch  Principles  as  are  abfolutely 
Heretical:  Whereas  in  the  *True  and  •? ) roper  Sig- 
nification of  that  Term,  it  is  to  be  reftrained  to 
that  Aftent  of  the  Mind  which  is  founded  upon 
any  Proof  or  Evidence  Short  of  a  Moral  Certainty. 
Hence  therefore  we  have  this  peculiar  Mark 
and  Character  of  Herejj;  as  it  is  diftinguilhed 
from  all  erroneous  Opinions  in  the  general ;  that 
it  is  a  Denial  of  a  Qlain  and  exprefs  Religious 
Doctrine  or  Proportion,   in  the  moil  obvious 

and 
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and  intelligible  Sence  of  the  Words,  which  is 
founded  upon  a  Moral  Certainty  and  Evidence  : 
And  whether  luch  a  Propofition  is  denied  Ex- 
pre  fly,  or  by  Immediate  neceflary  Confequence,  it 
makes  no  Alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  ; 
there  is  only  this  Cit \~umfl antial  Difference,  that 
the  one  is  more  Covert  and  clandeftine,  the  o- 
flier  hath  an  Air  of  Opennefs  and  Ingenuity. 

For  inftance,  as  if  a  Perfon  fhould  aflert, 
9pflt  Chrijl  is  not  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  in 
as  True  and  Real  a  Sence  and  full  Import  of  thoje 
Terms,  tho'  not  in  the  fame  Literal  Propriety 
of  Them,  as  when  they  are  ujed  for  an  human 
Son  ;  but  in  mere  Metaphor  only.  That  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  is  not  Gcd',  nor  ought  to  be  call' d Jo.  That  the 
Son  is  not  Originaly  ^/iilntirely  of  the  fame  real 
Nature  andEffence  with  his  true  Father.  tfhat  the 
Son  and  Holy  Ghofl  are  not  Divine  Perfons  in  the 
plain,  and  obvious,  and  moil  intelligible  Sence 
of  the  Term  Divine  ;  but  in  fome  Abflraft  Me- 
taphyjtcal  Acceptation  of  it,  Jo  unintelligible  that 
it  will  not  admit  of  any  Explanation.  That  we 
mufl  worjhip  the  Son  as  an  Omnipresent 
Invisible  Being  5  and  yet  71111ft  not  pay  him 
Supreme  and  Ultimate  Worjhip.  And 
fhould  be  pofitive  that.  Chrift  is  not  the  true  God ; 
and  aggravate  this  by  adding,  That  they  are  wor- 
<f  Cenjure  who  Jay  he  was  made  out  of  nothing  '7 
tho'  this  can  mean  no  more  than,  Let  Men  ima- 
gine him  to  be  ~r  hanlfe  they  pleaje,  yet  he  is  not  the 
true  God.     And  fhould  likewiie  hold  firtnly 

That 
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That  Chrift  is  not  Co-eternal  zviih  the  Fat 
and  fhoulci  add,  that  They  are  juflly  cenfiredizho 

Jay  there  was  a  Time  u  was  rot  \  tho'  this 

cannot  poffibly  have  any  other  intelligible  Sence 
or  Meaning,  but  that  Tho'  he  is  not  eternal  as  the 
Father  is,  yet  they  deferve  Cenfure  wbot  frejume  to 

fay  he  is  not  Eternal:  Or  at  beft,  Let  Men  think 
wiU  elfe  of  him y  yet  they  mufl  not  think 
him  truly  Eternal 

Tho'  Men  are  indifpenlably  bound  in  Duty 
to  agree  in  all  Points  of  Religion  which  are 
Plain  and  perfectly  Intelligible,  and  for  which 
there  is  a  Moral  Certainty,  as  being  the  EJpntials 
of  it ;  yet  they  may  often  be  of  different  Opini- 
ons in  other  Points  of  it  which  are  not  lb, 
without  any  juft  blame  or  Cenfure:  For  the 
\knejs  of  human  Under  (landing  is  fuch  ;  there 
are  fuch  different  Turns  in  Mens  Minds  •  they 
have  fo  many  various  ways  of  Thinking  ;  and 
there  is  fuch  a  want  of  Education  and  IjLej 

t  in  the  Generality  of  Mankind ;  that  af- 
ter the  moft  Sincere  and  Diligent  Endeavours 
they  cannot  exactly  agree  in  Matters  of  mere 
Probability.  The  unavoidable  Kecefftty  of  this  va- 
riety of  Opinions  often  renders  it  Excujable  ;  and 
it  is  attended  with  this  accidental  Advantage, 
that  it  affords  a  large  Scope  for  the  Exercile  of 
ityj  and  Mecknejs,  and  Condefcention  in 
Men,  and  for  their  Bearing  with  one  another. 
But  then  it  ought  well  to  be  confider'd,  that 
tho'  this  Difference  in  religious  Matters  of  Opi- 

T  won 
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nion  may  be  very  allowable  and  Innocent  in  it- 
felf ;  yet  it  may  become  highly  Criminal  when 
Men  conibund  things  for  which  there  is  no 
other  than  a  bare  Probability,  with  iiich  as 
have  a  plain  Undeniable  Certainty  and  Evidence : 
And  when  with  matter  of  Opinion  only  they 
intermix  cPride  and  Vanity,  Qrefumpticn,  Qofi- 
tivenefs,  or  Prejudice  ;  Breach  of  Communion^ 
and  Refinance  of  Lawful  Authority,  or  Difobe- 
dience  to  ipiritual  Governors  ;  who  for  that  very 
realbn,  becaule  Men  cannot  be  fuppos'd  to 
agree  intirely  in  religious  Matters  of  mere  Opi- 
nion and  Probability,  and  becaule  thefe  are  not 
Fundamental  or  Efjential  to  Religion,  have  un- 
doubted Power  of  fading  and  Determining  finaly 
in  Such  Matters ;  tho'  thev  have  no  farther  Pow- 
er in  Matters  Effential,  and  founded  upon  plain 
Moral  Certainty  and  Evidence  than  that  of  Ex- 
planation and  llluft  ration  only. 

1 V.  T  h  e  fourth  and  laft  Head  of  Knowledge 
obtained  by  Deduction  of  Reafon  is  that  which 
is  derived  from  the  Experience  and  Information 
of  others,  and  is  founded  upon  Testimony.  This 
is  a  kind  of  Knowledge  very  different  in  its 
Nature  from  any  of  the  former,  and  built  on 
a  very  different  kind  of  Evidence ;  and  it  hath 
been  very  imperfectly  defin'd,  Jn  Jffent  of  the 
Mind  given  to  the  Truth  of  any  Thing  upon  the 
ueftimony  of  another  \  to  which  fhould  have  been 
added,  upon  a  full  ConviBion  of  the  Reafonabk- 
nefs  of  yielding  that  JJfent :  For  every  Propofi- 

tion 
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tion  to  which  we  yield  an  AiTent,  either  Is  or 
Ought  to  be  a  Point  of  K von  ledge,  before  it  can 
regularly  be  either  a  Belief  in  general,  or  a  re- 
ligious  Faith  in  particular.  The  firft  Part  of  that 
Definition  hath  blended  together  thefe  leveral 
things  very  Different  in  themielves,  and  which 
ought  to  be  well  diftinguifhed  ;  namely  Know- 
ledge -,  Belief  in  general ;  a  true  religious  Faith ; 
and  a  blind  Implicit  AJJent  of  the  Mind,  that  is, 
where  there  is  not  firft  iiich  a  Conviction  of  Reafon 
as  is  a  juft  and  folid  Ground  for  that  AlTent. 

All  the  kinds  of  Knowledge  we  have  hi- 
therto treated  of  arofe  from  Our  fives,  and  re- 
iiilted  from  the  Immediate  Ule  and  Exercife  of 
our  own  Natural  Faculties  ;  but  this  is  in  a  great 
meaiiire  from  Without  us,  and  is  owing  to  the 
Realbn  and  Underftanding  of  Others :  Which 
then  becomes  truly  Our  own,  when  we  give  no 
hafty  and  precarious  AiTent  to  any  Information 
or  Teftimony  •  but  ule  our  Reajc;:  ftrictly  and 
impartialy  in  Searching  and  Trying  every  In- 
ftance  of  this  Knowledge,  fo  as  to  Approve  or 
Reject  it  as  it  appears  to  us  to  be  true  or  falfe, 
realbnable  or  abfiird  5  or  in  Proportion  to  thole 
Degrees  of  Probability  wherewith  it  comes  re- 
commended. 

N  o  w,  there  muft  be  fuch  a  Concurrence  of 
our  Own  Reafon  in  thefe  following  Particulars, 
with  regard  to  every  Point  of  Information  or 
tfeflimony,  as  fhall  render  it  truly  Knowledge,  as 
well  as 'Belief  01  Faith. 

T  1  1.  Our 
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1.  Our  own  Realbn  muft  be  imploy'd  in 
judging  oftbeSufrjetf  Matter  of  the  Information  \ 
and  whether  the  Words  and  Language  in  which 
the  Information  is  made  are  perfectly  Intelli- 
gible ?  If  they  are  not  to  be  Under  flood,  the  In- 
formation is  to  be  rejected,  not  as  Jbfurd  or 
Contradictory  ;  but  as  being  Sencelefs  and  with- 
out any  Meaning  at  all.  No  Man  can  be  in- 
fornVd  of  what  he  is  not  Capable  ofunderftand- 
ing;  and  there  can  be  no  Information  or  Re- 
velation to  Mankind  concerning  the  Real  In- 
trinjir  Nature  of  any  thing  in  itfelf  Incompre- 
henjible  to  us ;  the  Information  muft  be  of 
fomething  lb  cPlain  and  Intelligible  that  Reafon 
can  clearly  apprehend  it,  and  judge  of  it.  So 
that  no  divine  Revelation  concerning  God  and 
his  Attributes ,  the  Myfieries  of  Chriftianity, 
and  all  things  Supernatural  and  Spiritual,  reaches 
any  larther  than  their  Exiftence  only,  and  that 
lively  Symbol  and  Analogy  under  which  they  are 
reprefented  to  the  Mind  of  Man  ;  which  is  as 
"Plain  and  obvious,  and  Intelligible  as  any  thing 
in  Nature  and  common  Life. 

2.  Secondly,  Realbn  muft  be  convinced  that 
the  fubjecl:  Matter  of  the  Information  is  cPoJfible, 
and  that  it  implies  no  Abfurdity  ox  Contradic- 
tion. And  if  the  Information  is  concerning  any 
thing  Supernatural  and  Spiritual,  this  is  a  fun- 
damental Rule  for  the  Procedure  of  the  Intel- 
lect ;  that  it  muft  deduce  no  Abfurdity  or  Con- 
tradiction 
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tradiction  but  from  what  is  plain  and  Intelligi- 
ble in  every  Propofition :  And  it  muft  conclude 
that  fuch  Abfurdities  and  Contradictions  as 
arife  from  a  Comparijon  between  what  is  plain 
indlnteBigibk,  and  that  which  is  Incomprehenfibk, 
in  reipect  of  their  real  btirivfic  Natures,  are  all 
groundleis  and  imaginary  ;  as  for  inftance  in 
this  Propofition,  Chrift  is  the  only  begotten  Son 
of  God.  Now,  that  one  Perfon  fhould  be  the 
onlv  begotten  Son  of  another,  is  plain  and  in- 
telligible 5  and  a  Man  who  believes  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  the  Word  of  God,  concludes,  with- 
out any  farther  Examination  of  what  is  Unin- 
telligible and  Incomprehenjible^  that  this  is  as  true 
and  as  void  of  Abiurdity  and  Contradiction  in 
reipect  of  the  Divine  Nature,  as  it  is  in  com- 
mon Speech  among  Men  ;  which  is  the  Sub- 
ftance  of  this  Propofition  as  far  as  we  are  ob- 
liged to  Under  (land  and  Believe  it :  And  he  will 
look  upon  it  as  impious  \trifling  with  the  plain 
Word  of  God  to  raife  any  Abfurdities  and  Con- 
tradictions, from  fuch  a  Comparijon  between 
Human  and  Divine  Generation,  as  infers  that 
the  Son  cannot  be  intirely  of  the  &  tare 

and  EJfentud  \Perfeffions  with  the  Father. 

As  it  is  the  Office  and  Privilege  of  Reajon  to 
reject  every  Information,  which  carries  any  ma- 
nifeft  Abfurdity  or  Contradiction  In  itfelf\  fo 
it  muft  obferve  narrowly  whether  it  is  contra- 
dictory to  any  of  the  Preceding  Articles  of 
Knowledge  j  that  of  Senfation  or  Self-Confciouf- 

T  3  nefsy 
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neft,  or  Demon  fir  at  ion,   or  Moral  Certainty]   or 
even  to  any  Great  Degree  of ^Probability:    For 

tho'  thefe  may  Combine  together  ibr  the  Con- 
firmation of  the  Same  Truth  ;  yet  fince  they 
are  all  Natural  means  of  Knowledge ,  and 
when  they  arc  truly  genuine  can  never  Deceive, 
they  are  every  one  of  them  to  be  duly  regarded 
in  their  Kind,  and  are  never  to  be  fet  in  Opfo* 
Jit  ion  to  one  another. 

3.  Thirdly,  our  Re  a/on  muft  judge  and 
determine  concerning  the  Ability  and  Sincerity 
of  the  Qerfon  from  whom  the  Information 
comes.  In  order  to  this  Judgment,  Informa- 
tion together  with  the  Teflimony  or  Evidence 
upon  wThich  it  is  founded,  muft  be  divided  into 
that  which  is  merely  Human,  and  that  which 
is  Divine.  As  to  Human  Information,  we  yield 
the  Affent  of  the  Intellect  to  it  in  Proportion 
only  to  what  appears  agreeable  to  T'ruth  from 
our  Own  Faculties  of  Underftanding  ;  and  by 
the  ufe  of  our  Reafbn  we  make  what  was  the 
Knowledge  of  Others  properly  our  Own.  This 
is  very  extenfive,  and  makes  up  the  greateft 
Part  of  that  Knowledge  with  which  the  Mind 
of  Man  is  furnifhed ;  it  takes  in  all  that  we 
have  from  the  Hiftory  of  Mankind  and  of  Na- 
ture ;  the  Accounts  we  have  of  all  the  Parts  of 
the  World  which  we  have  not  feen ;  and  in 
fliort  all  that  we  have  from  the  Reafbn  and 
Experience  of  Of  her  Men  :  And  we  acquiefce 
in  all  this  as  fp  much  Real  Knowledge,  and  not 

as 
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as  any  Precarious  implicite  Belief;  but  as  an 
Afloat  of  the  Mind  founded  upon  filch  hu- 
man Teftimony,  as  amounts  to  a  Moral  Cer- 
tainty. 

A  s  to  Divine  Information  or  Revelation,  no 
Search  or  Inquiry  of  this  Nature  can  be  made  ; 
fince  Realbn  hath  Already  a  full  Conviction  that 
it  muft  exceed  all  human  Certainty  ;  for  God 
can  neither  be  deceived  himfelf,  nor  deceive 
others.  So  that  in  refpect  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion in  particular,  the  laft  thing  our  Realbn  is 
to  have  a  full  Conviction  of  is 

4.  Fourthly,  that  the  Information  or  Revela- 
tion comes  from  God ;  01  'that  the  Scriptures 
wherein  thefe  Revelations  are  made  are 
of  Divine  Authority  \  for  a  right  Apprehenfion 
of  which  I  mall  obferve  thefe  two  Things. 

1 .  T  h  a  t  as  God  hath  made  Man  the  im- 
mediate Infirument  of  all  Thole  Revelations,  ib 
muft  Evangelical  Faith  be  partly  founded  up- 
on Human  Teftimony  or  Evidence.  Men  were 
the  Authors  of  all  the  Books  in  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament ;  and  if  we  confider  them  ab- 
stractedly from,  any  Confideration  of  their  Di- 
vine Authority,  they  muft  be  allowed  of  equal 
Credibility  at  leaft  with  all  Other  Antient 
Writings;  that  is  if  we  examine  them  im- 
partialy  by  the  fame  Rules  of  Criticifm,  by 
which  we  make  a  Judgment  of  other  Authors. 

T  4  If 
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If  we  confider  the  I  yj  of  the  facred  Pen- 

Men  :    their   Antiquity ,   Style,    and  Manner  of 

Writing ;  the  Opportunities  they  had  of  being 
7%emfehes  well  Informed  of  the  Truth  of 
what  they  tranfmitted  down  to  Poller ity  ; 
the  great  Weight  and  Importance  of  the  Sub- 
jects they  treated  of-  the  Accounts  given  of 
them  by  their  Cotemporaries,  and  by  thole  who 
lived  in  the  Neareft  Ages  to  them ;  their  in*- 
tire  Conjj/tency  with  themielves  ',  together  with 
the  perfect  Harmony  there  is  between  all  thole 
who  in  feveral  Diftant  Ages  have  purfued  the 
fame  defign  :  Tho'  we  mould  fuppofe  the 
Scriptures  to  be  upon  the  foot  of  mere  Human 
Teftimony  and  Evidence  ;  yet  in  thefe,  as  well 
n  all  Other  refpects,  our  Knowledge  of  them, 
and  the  Belief  that  is  built  upon  that  Know- 
ledge, muft  be  of  equal  Truth  and  Certainty 
with  that  which  is  founded  upon  any  Profane 
Hiftory.  We  may  as  truly  and  properly  be 
faid  to  Know-  all  the  Facts  and  Tranfactions  re- 
lated in  Scripture,  and  to  be  as  Sure  and  as 
well  informed  of  the  Qualifications,  and  Cha- 
TS*  and  Conduct ,  and  'Performances  of  all 
the  Perfons  mentioned  in  it,  and  of  Chrifl  and 
his  Apo files  in  particular :  And  we  have  the 
fame  Moral  Certainty  even  upon  the  Foot  of 
Human  Teftimony,  that  there  IVere  fuch  Per- 
fons, and  that  they  Ipoke  and  acted  fuch  things 
as  are  related  of  them ;  as  we  have  that  there 
were  fuch  Perfons  as  'Pilate,  and  Herod,  and 
Jj.'.gtijluS)  and  Tiberius  Gtefar 5  and  of  all  thole 

Actions 
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Actions  and  Exploits  of  theirs  whereof  we  have 
a  particular  Account  in  Profane  Hiftory. 

Now  if  to  this  Teftimony  merely  Human, 
and  founded  upon  the  Credibility  and  Faith  of 
antient  Hijiory  in  general,  we  add  that  which 
is  Divine,  and  which  cannot  be  F>  ret  ended  for 
any  other  Writings  in  the  World  ;  fuch  as  the 
Miracles  of  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles,  to  which 
they  always  appealed  for  the  Truth  of  their 
Doctrine  and  Million  5  the  concurrent  Comple- 
tion of  all  the  (prophecies  relating  to  the  Mef- 
Jiah  from  the  Beginning  of  the  World,  in  the 
Perfon  of  Chrift  Alone  ;  the  Scriptures  being 
the  only  Book  in  the  World  which  gives  us 
any  Account  of  the  whole  Series  of  God's  Dip 
penjations  towards  Mankind ,  from  the  firft 
Creation  for  about  four  thoufand  Years  to- 
gether 5  the  great  Improvement  of  Natural  Re- 
ligion, and  Exaltation  of  Morality  fo  vifible  thro' 
the  whole  Tenor  of  Scripture.  And  laftly,  the 
Q*rovide#UalCasc  and  Caution  lb  fignal  and  ma- 
nifeft  in  every  Age,  for  tranfmitting  down  Books 
written  at  fuch  great  diftances  of  time  from 
One  another,  and  All  of  them  from  Us  ',  their 
being  at  this  Day  fo  Ccnjiflent  among  them- 
felves,  and  lb  void  of  any  Material  Error,  that 
in  the  immenfe  Number  of  Various  Readings, 
which  have  been  with  great  Labour  collected, 
there  cannot  any  one  Inftance  be  found  of  a 
Contrariety  or  Oppojition  in  relpecl  of  any  Fun- 
damental Point  of  Faith  or  ^Practice*     If  thefe 

thin 
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things,  I  fay,  are  fuperadded  and  thoroughly 
considered,  they  give  the  Scriptures  the  utmoft 
Moral  Certainty ',  iuch  as  no  merely  Human  Writ- 
ings can  admit  of:  and  are  the  greateft  Proof 
and  Evidence  for  the  Truth  of  them  which 
we  are  Capable  of  receiving,  without,  a  continued 
daily  Repetition  of  Miracles  thro'  every  Gene- 
ration. It  is  an  Evidence  founded  upon  the 
rfeflimony  of  God  and  Man  \  fuch  as  Claims  and 
Demands  the  A  (Tent  of  the  Intellect,  and  that 
Concurrence  of  the  Heart  and  Will  which  ren- 
ders it  an  Evangelical  Faith  built  upon  the 
ftricteft  Operation  of  Reafon,  and  the  utmoft 
Effort  of  human  Underftanding.  So  that  Re- 
velation is  a  Solid  Ground  of  ^erfuajion  \  and 
our  Faith  is  founded  upon  the  Teftimony  of 
God :  But  Reafon  firft  provides  that  the  Foun- 
dation is  Sure  and  rightly  laid ;  that  we  do 
not  miftake  that  Teftimony  for  what  is  merely 
Human,  and  build  our  Faith  upon  the  Sand  ; 
and  that  the  fpecious  Superftru&ure  be  not 
Ignorance  or  Superjlition,  a  blind  Credulity  or 
Enthujiajh. 

But  there  is  one  thing  more  which  clears 
up  this  Moral  Certainty  or  Evidence  beyond 
all  Evafion  ;  and  that  is,  that  the  Authors  of 
the  Books  in  Scripture  ^Profejpd  to  have  wrote 
them  by  an  immediate  divine  Commilfion  and 
In/firaticn  ;  and  moft  of  them  proved  the  Truth 
of  this  by  Miracles,  which  were  allowed  by  all 
to  be  Such  at  the  time  they  were  wrought  r 

Anc\ 
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And  in  thofe  miraculous  Operations  they  were 
fo  far  from  gratifying  any  Vanity  or  latere  ft  of 
their  own,  that  they  luffered  the  utmoft  Con- 
tempt, and  bodily  ^Pain,  and  even  Death  for 
the  Doctrines  they  confirmed  by  them.  Now, 
had  they  penned  down  the  Scriptures  as  dicta- 
ted Verbatim  by  an  Judihle  articulate  Voice 
from  Heaven  as  loud  as  Thunder,  this  would 
not  have  amounted  to  a  greater  Moral  Cer- 
tainty for  the  Truth  of  them,  than  what  we 
now  have :  For  the  Authors  would  ftill  have 
been  Men  ;  we  now  muft  have  rely'd  upon  the 
Teftimony  of  Men  and  the  fame  fecret  Pro- 
vidence of  God  for  their  being  tranfmitted 
^Pure  and  uncorrupted  down  to  Pofterity  ;  and 
we  might  as  well  have  been  deceived  in  Tfe, 
as  in  the  tyrofejfton  made  by  the  original  Au- 
thors, of  their  having  wrote  by  an  immediate 
Divine  Inipiration. 

1.  The  other  thing  well  worth  Obferva- 
tion  here  is,  that  as  God  hath  made  Men  the 
immediate  Inftruments  of  all  his  Revelations  ; 
fo  in  merciful  Condefcention  to  the  Weaknefs 
of  our  Underftanding  he  hath  made  ufe  of 
human  Language,  as  well  as  of  our  Natural 
and  moft  Familiar  Conceptions  and  Ideas  for 
the  clear  and  eafy  Reprefentation  and  Difco- 
covery  of  things  fupernatural,  and  otherwife 
altogether  incomprehenfible.  Since  Men  were 
the  Inftruments  of  thefe  Revelations,  they 
could  not  have  been  made  in  the  Language  of 

Jnzehi 
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Jlngels  ;  or  in  any  fuch  Proper  Terms  as  would 
literalv  have  expreffed  the  Real  intrinjjc  Na- 
ture of  heavenly  Things  ;  there  being  no  Capa- 
city in  Man  for  any  Ideas  or  Conceptions  of 
their  Real  Nature,  nor  any  Words  in  human 
Language  to  exprefs  them.  And  it  we  fhould 
iuppofe  that  by  a  Miraculous  Operation  a  Man 
had  any  fuch  Vijiuns  and  Revelations  of  their  real 
Nature  vouchfafed  to  him  either  In  the  Body, 
or  cut  of  the  Body,  they  would  be  Unjpeakable, 
and  it  would  not  be  poffible  for  him  to  utter 
them  5  lb  that  he  could  not  be  the  Inftrument 
of  Conveying  them  to  the  reft  of  Mankind. 
This  made  it  neceflary  to  have  all  the  divine 
Revelations  adapted  to  our  natural  Way  of 
Thinking  and  Speaking  ;  and  accordingly  the 
Wifdom  of  God  hath  fo  ordered  it,  that  we 
are  not  obliged  to  yield  either  the  JJfent  of  the 
Intellect,  or  Con  lent  of  the  Heart  and  Witty  to  any 
Doctrine  which  i,s  not  as  plain  or  Intelligible  as 
any  thing  in  common  Life  :  All  therefore  Be- 
this,  which  is  Unintelligible  or  Incompre- 
in  any  Scripture  Propofition,  is  no  Imme- 
and  -Trope  r  Object  either  of  Chriftian  Know- 
ox  Faith  •  it  belongs  to  Another  World ; 
and  we  are  at  prelent  to  know  and  believe  no 
more  of  it,  than  that  it  is  Incomprehenjible, 
and  therefore  relerved  intirely  for  the  Beatific 
Vifion. 

Thus  we  fee  no  J£lnt  of  the  Mind  can  be 
given  to  any  thing  Intirely  unintelligible  or  in- 

compre- 
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comprehenfible,  upon  the  T'eflimony  either  of 
God  or  Man  ;  and  if  the  Divine  Revelations 
had  not  been  very  plain  and  intelligible,  they 
never  could  have  been  Conveyed  down  to  Us 
by  thole  who  received  them  firft ;  for  Men 
could  never  have  tranfmitted  to  Qojlerity  what 
they  had  no  Knowledge  of  Themfelves.  So  that 
nothing  can  be  more  unreafonable  and  ground- 
less, than  the  Objections  of  Unbelievers  and 
Freethinkers  againft  our  Chriftian  Myfteries, 
as  Unintelligible  and  Incomprehenfible ;  lince  they 
are  Obliged  to  know  and  believe  nothing  more 
in  them,  than  what  is  \Plain  and  eafy,  and  very 
Intelligible.  The  fame  Objections  will  lie  as 
ftrongly  againft  all  that  the  Heathen  Moralifts 
have  wrote  concerning  God  and  his  Attributes ; 
nor  for  the  fame  Reaibn  could  any  Intelligible 
Sence  or  Meaning  of  their  Writings  upon  thole 
Subjects  have  been  ever  handed  down  to  us ; 
for  nothing  can  be  in  its  own  intrinfic  Nature 
more  Myfterious  and  Incomprehenfible  than 
God  and  his  Attributes ;  and  therefore  by  that 
way  of  arguing  Men  muft  reject  all  the  funda- 
mental Articles  of  Natural  Religion. 

Since  it  is  thus  evident  that  Evangelical 
Faith  requires  the  Aifent  of  the  Mind  to  no- 
thing but  what  is  plain  and  Intelligible  in  every 
Propofition,  in  the  moft  common  and  obvious 
Signification  of  the  Words  •  let  every  Man  firft 
have  a  full  Conviction  of  the  Truth  of  each 
Propofition  in  the  Gofpel,  as  far  only  as  it  is 
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-Vliii?  and  Intelligible  ;  and  then  let  him  firmly 

Believe  as  far  as  he  Under  [lands.     Let  him  be-* 
licve  firmly,  and  without  any  bale  Equivoca- 
tion or  Fallacy,  that  there  is  but   One   God, 
the  ible  and  only  invifible  Object  of  Any  Di- 
vine If  or /hip  whatibever  :  And  Think  and  Speak 
of  him,  and  JVorJhip  him  under  that  plain  and 
peribnal  Diitinction  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  which  moll:  exprefly  runs  thro'  the  whole 
Style  of  the  New  Teilament ;  and  leave  the 
Incomprehenfible  Unity  and  Diflin&ion  (as  com- 
mon Sence  would  direct  him)  to  the  great  Au- 
thor of  our  Faith  himfelf     Let  him  believe 
Chrift  to  be  The  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  in  the 
moil  Full  and  moil  Obvious  Import  of  thole 
Words ;  that  is,  in  as  much  Truth  and  Reality 
as  one  Man  is  the  Son  of  Another:   And  leave 
the  Divine  Incomprehenjible  Generation  to  the 
Veracity  of  God  ;   who  propoied  his  Revelati- 
ons to  be  Under  flood  and  Believed,  according  to 
the  Way  of  Thinking  and  Speaking  amongil 
Men.     Let  him    believe    that  Chrift,    by  his 
Death,  did  as  Truly  and  Aclualy  make  an  Atone* 
meat  to  God  for  our  Sins ;  as  one  Man  works 
an  Atonement  and  Reconciliation  to  Another 
for  the  Offences  of  a  Third  Perfon  :  And  leave 
the  Unintelligible  Reality,  and  ineffable  Manner 
of  that  Divine  Operation  for  the  Subject  of 
eternal  Contemplation  and  Praife  in  another 
World.     And  fo  likewife  in  every  Other  In- 
ftance  of  what  goes  under  the  Name  of  Mys- 
tery in  the  Golpel :  Let  him  believe  the  Blood 
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of  Chrift  hath  the  fame  intrinfic  Virtue  and  Ef- 
ficacy, for  the  Real  and  JBnal  cleanfing  of  the 
Soul  from  the  Guilt  and  Pollution  of  Sin  ;  that 
Water  hath  for  the  wafhing  any  Filth  or  Dirt 
off  from  the  Body.  That  the  Inter  cejjion  made 
in  our  behalf  by  Chrift  is  as  Truly,  and  Realy, 
and  ABualy  luch  ;  as  if  it  were  a  itrictly  ^Proper 
and  Literal  Interceflion.  That  Men  fhall  un- 
dergo a  great  and  glorious  Change  at  the  Refur- 
rection  of  the  Juft :  as  Truly  as  a  Man  is  here 
changed  from  the  :Toint  of  Death,  to  a  ftate  of 
perfect  Health  ;  or  from  the  Condition  of  a 
Slave,  to  the  Glory  of  a  Kingdom.  Let  Men  I 
lay  Believe  as  far  as  they  thus  perfectly  and 
clearly  Under  (land,  without  perplexing  and  con- 
founding themfelvcs  or  others  with  what  is  In- 
comprehenjjble,  and  then  they  anfwer  all  the 
Ends  of  an  Evangelical  Faith  ;  and  do  fulfil  the 
whole  Purpoie  of  God  in  all  his  divine  Reve- 
lations. 

If  Men  would  come  about  to  this  3V/- 
mitive  Temper  and  Spirit  of  Believing ;  and  leave 
offdarkning  and  difturbing  the  Faith  of  Chri- 
ftians,  which  is  plain  in  itlelf,  by  blending 
what  is  obvious  and  Intelligible  with  what  is  Un- 
intelligible and  Incomprehenjible :  Then  we  fhall 
relinquifh  all  Analogy  ;  and  there  will  be  no  oc- 
cafion  for  obviating  all  their  pretended  Abfur- 
dities  and  ContradiBwns,  by  ihewing  how  we 
are  under  a  NeceJJity  of  apprehending  things 
fpiritual  and  divine  in  Types  only  and  Sym- 
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bolical  Representations.  But  fince  the  profefs'd 
and  open  Jrians,  and  Sociniansy  and  Deifts^  and 
Freethinkers  have  utterly  declin'd  the  Natural 
and  Eafy  way  of  Believing  ;  laying  afide  all 
that  is  obvious  and  Intelligible  in  the  Doctrines 
of  the  Gofpel,  on  account  of  what  is  altogether 
Unintelligible  and  ineffable.  And  fince  our  mo- 
dern Clandefline  Jrians  have,  from  their  grofs  I- 
deas  of  three  Human  -Perjons,  or  rather  even  three 
Bodily  Sub/lances,  argued  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghoji 
to  be  aclualy  and  intirely  Separate  from  the 
Father^  as  we  conceive  Three  Men  to  be  Sepa- 
rate from  one  another  ;  and  confequently  Sub- 
ordinate and  Inferior  to  him.  And  fince  thefe 
Enemies  of  Revelation  have  gained  lb  great  a 
Point,  as  to  draw  off  the  Learned  and  worthy 
Defenders  of  Chriftianity  from  the  (Plain  and 
open  Field  of  Battle^  into  Unknown  Ground 
full  of  inextricable  Mazes  and  Windings  :  Where 
they  are  obliged  to  Engage  them  by  underta- 
king Solutions  of  what  is  never  to  be  iblved  ; 
by  Explaining  what  is  Inexplicable  ;  and  by  ela- 
borate Uluff  rations  of  things  altogether  in  the 
Dark.  Since,  I  lav,  this  is  evidently  the  pre- 
lent  State  and  Condition  of  Chriftianity  among 
us ;  the  Doctrine  of  Divine  Analogy  is  now  become 
absolutely  neceflary  \  and  is  like  to  continue  ib 
as  long  as  this  Strain  of  Infidelity  fo  prevailing 
in  our  Age  fhall  laft ;  which  it  is  to  be  fear'd 
may,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  Degree,  be  transmit- 
ted down  to  iateft  Pofterity. 

The 
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The  Reafon  why  I  have,  in  this  Prelimi- 
nary Treatife,  began  with  the  firft  Rudiments  of 
Knowledge ;  and  traced  thc^rocedure  of  the  Un- 
derftanding  thro'  every  Step,  from  Ideas  oiSenfa- 
tion  up  to  our  Conceptions  of  things  Supernatu- 
ral and  Spiritual,  may  not  perhaps  be  loon  dis- 
cerned :  Yet  I  doubt  not  but  the  NeceJJity  of 
it  will  evidently  appear  hereafter,  when  Men 
come  to  fee  the  great  Vfefuhefs  and  Advan- 
tage of  applying  this  Doctrine  to  our  prefent 
Controversies  with  all  Sorts  of  Unbelievers ;  to- 
gether with  the  Difficulty  of  that  Application, 
io  as  to  run  neither  into  the  ftriclly  Literal  and. 
^Proper  Acceptation  of  Scripture  Terms,  on 
the  one  hand  ;  nor  into  mere  Metaphor  and  AU 
lujion  only,  on  the  other. 

I  h  o  p  e  I  need  not  apologize  for  diftinguiih- 
ing  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Knowledge  with  fome 
Exa&nefs;  together  with  that  Kind  of  Evi- 
dence which  is  proper  to  each  of  them.  The 
Mind  of  every  judicious  Reader  muft  fuggeft 
to  him,  what  Light  and  Direction  it  adminifters 
for  the  Procedure  of  the  Underftanding  in  ge- 
neral, as  well  as  in  Matters  of  Natural  and 
Reveal'd  Religion  in  particular  ;  and  what 
endlefs  Confujion  and  Uncertainty  may  hereby 
be  prevented  in  all  our  Religious  Controverjies 
and  Difputes :  Efpecialy  if  he  hath  obferved, 
how  thefe  have  all  arifen  from  abfurdly  fup- 
pofing  the  feyeral  Heads  of  Knowledge  above- 
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mentioned  to  differ  only  in  Degree ',  and  not 
in  Kind]  from  blending  and  confounding  the 
different  Kinds  of  Qrcoj  and  Evidence  peculiar 
to  each  of  them  ;  from  Mens  infifting  upon  a 
Proof  and  Evidence  peculiar  to  One  Kind  of 
Knowledge  for  that  of  Jnother,  which  is  oi  a 
quite  different  Nature,  and  will  not  admit  of 
it ;  from  Oppofing  the  different  Kindf  of  Know- 
ledge and  Evidence  to  one  another,  which  are 
each  oi  them  perfect  in  their  Kind,  and  muft 
never  he  fuppoied  to  interfere  or  clafh  with 
one  another  j  and  laftly  from  not  diftinguifh- 
ing  between  a  blind  Implicit  JJfent  of  the  Mind 
upon  the  bare  Word  or  Teftimony  of  another, 
and  that  Faith  which  reiults  from  a  full  Con- 
yi&ion  to  Reafbn  of  the  Truth  of  what  is  be- 
lieved. 

CHAP.     VII. 

Of  the  farther  Improvement  of  Knozv- 
ledge  by  Relations  revealed. 

WE  have  now  by  feveral  Steps  brought 
the  Mind  of  Man  to  theutmoft  Bounds 
of  that  Knowledge,  which  it  can  poflibly  arrive 
at  by  the  Strength  of  its  own  unaffifted  Fa- 
culties- and  where  all  the  declared  Enemies 
of  Revelation  and  Myftery  take  up  their  Reft. 
Whatever  Knowledge  it  obtains  beyond  that 

included 
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Included  under  the  foregoing  Heads,  is  com- 
municated to  it  from  Heaven.     Accordingly, 

When  the  Mind  comes  to  learn  and  con- 
fider  firft,  the  more  ^Particular  and  Full  Dii- 
coveries  which  are  made  to  us  of  thole  Re  .;- 
tions  we  had  already  ibme  Knowledge  of  by 
the  Light  of  Nature  ',  and  fecondly  thole  Re- 
lations we  bear  to  God,  and  he  to  us,  which 
are  intirely  New  and  Indijcoverabk  by  Realbn  , 
this  Knowledge  includes  the  Subftance  and 
Foundation  of  all  Reveal'd  Religion, 

1,  As  to  the  Firft,  when  to  that  general 
Knowledge  we  have  by  the  Light  of  Nature  of 
God  as  the  Creator  of  all  things,  it  is  revealed 
that  he  Spoke  them  into  Being,  and  created 
them  by  the  Word,  that  he  made  Man  in  par- 
ticular of  the  Earth,  to  which  he  added  a  £>/- 
vine  Principle  of  another  Kind,  breathed  into 
it  immediately  from  himfelf ;  and  that  the 
JJvin*  Sou/  was  the   relult  of  that  Union  of 

o 

Matter  and  Spirit  ;  that  he  was  created  in  In* 
nocence^  and  in  the  Likenefs  and  Image  of  God  ; 
that  Adam  and  Eve  were  the  firft  created  Pair, 
and  that  all  Mankind  delcended  from  them. 

Again,  when  to  the  general  Relation  of 
his  ^Providence  over  us,  it  is  more  particularly 
xeveaPd,  that  he  Upholdeth  all  things  by  the 
Word  of  his  Qower  ;  that  in  him  we  live,  move, 
and  have  our  Being-,  that  a  Jingle  Sparrow  doth 
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not  fall  to  the  Ground  without  him ;  and  that 
the  very  Hairs  of  our  Head  are  all  numbered* 
And  laftly,  when  that  Relation  he  bears  to  us 
as  a  Judge,  is  rendered  more  full  and  exprefs 
by  thefe  farther  Particulars  ;  That  the  Eyes  of 
the  Lord  are  in  every  ^lace  beholding  the  Evil 
end  the  Good -,  that  God  Jhall  bring  every  Work 
-into  Judgment,  with  every  fecret  thing,  whether 
it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil\  that  he  hath 
appointed  a  Day  in  the  which  he  will  judge  the 
World  in  Righteoufnefs ;  that  in  Order  to  this 
univerfal  Judgment  there  jhall  be  a  Refurreclion 
of  the  Dead,  both  of  the  juji  and  of  the  unjufi  ; 
and  that  thole  who  are  alive  at  the  laft  Day 
Shall  be  changed  in  a  Moment,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  Eye. 

Again,  when  it  is  revealed  that  there  is  but 
One  God  -,  for  tho'  the  necelTary  Exiftence  of  one 
/»/?  Caujeoi  all  things,  could  be  inferred  by  the 
Light  of  Nature ;  yet  this  was  a  Degree  of  Know- 
ledge fo  General  and  Imperfect,  and  fo  little 
weighed  and  confider'd,  that  Deities  were  mul- 
tiplied in  the  Heathen  World  according  to  all 
the  Wants  and  Neceffities  of  human  Life :  In- 
foniuch  that  Revelation  became  abiblutely  ne- 
celTary to  fix  Mankind  in  the  belief  of  One  only 
true  God,  and  that  there  is  No  other  God  but  one. 
Of  this  one  only  God  leveral  Particulars  are 
more  exprefly  revealed  in  Scripture ;  as  That 
he  is  a  Spirit ',  That  there  is  None  good  but  he  • 
Tl  it  he  Only  is  zvi/e,  and  that  his  Wifdom  is 
i  infinite ; 
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infinite  \  That  he  is  Almighty,  hath  all  Toiler* 
and  is  the  Only  *Potent<rt^  King  of  Kings,  and 
Lord  of  Lords  ;  That  he  is  Jbaoe  all ;  That  he 
is  Ju/l,  and  Righteous,  and  Merciful,  and  Holy, 
That  he  is  Loving,  and  Gracious,  and  Long-fuj- 
fering  ;  That  he  fees  the  Secrets  of  all  Hearts, 
and  will  reward  every  Man  According  to  his 
Works  j  That  he  only  hath  Immortality,  and 
Life  In  himfelf',  That  he  is  the  Moft  High 
God  and  Lord  of  Ho/Is,  incorruptible,  invijible* 
Thefe  and  fuch  like  more  Full  and  Exprefs 
Characters  we  meet  with  in  Scripture  of  the 
One  only  true  God,  and  which  are  applied  to  him 
only,  and  can  be  attributed  to  none  but  him. 
And  thefe,  with  many  fuch  other  Inftances, 
are  Improvements  in  that  Knowledge  we  al- 
ready have  by  the  Light  of  Nature,  of  thole 
Relations  which  God  and  the  things  of  another 
World  bear  to  us ;  and  have  a  direct  tendency 
to  the  Refinement  of  genuine  Morality,  and 
the  exaltation  of  it  into  Chriltianity. 

These  Expreffions  are  all  plain  and  Intel* 
iigible ;  lb  that  when  we  lpeak  of  the  One  God 
in  this  Language  of  Scripture,  we  know  what 
we  fay ;  and  tho'  thele  Points  are  in  fome 
Mealure  agreeable  to  the  Light  of  Nature,  yet 
this  Full  and  exprefs  and  Clear  Revelation  of 
them  is  become  Matter  of  Faith,  in  which  all 
Chriftians  muft  now  agree.  But  as  to  fuch 
Words  and  Expreflions  as  thefe  concerning  the 
only  true  God  ;    That  he  is  but  One  Qerfon^ 
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God  Of  him/elf,  Caufe,  Principle,  Root,  Foun- 
tain, Original,  Archetype-,  That  he  is  a  ^ure 
Atl,  Simple,  Uncompounded,  Undivided,  Self-Ex- 
iftent,  Under  ived,  Unoriginated,  Independent,  Ab- 
solutely Supreme  \  and  Perfect  i//  himfelf-,  toge- 
ther with  the  Words  Supremacy,  Subordinate, 
Co-ordinate,  Subjifience,  Incommunicable ;  and  a- 
bove  ail  his  Metaphyseal  Subftance  and  Effence ; 
together  with  a  Metaphyseal  and  Potential  Eter- 
nity, and  fuch  like  :  They  are  not  the  Language 
of  Revelation,  efpecialy  when  us'd  to  explain  the 
Unity  of  the  Divine  Nature  ;  but  fo  many  no- 
tional Affecied  Terms  which  fome  great  and 
learned  Men  have  invented  to  expreis  their 
Peculiar  Sentiments,  and  their  feveral  ways  of 
Thinking  of  that  Unity. 

Some  of  thofe  Terms  are  altogether  Unin- 
telligible, and  without  any  meaning  when  ap- 
plied to  the  Unity  of  God  -,  feveral  of  them 
are  purely  Negative,  and  give  no  pofitive  de- 
terminate Notion  or  Conception  at  all  •  and  all 
of  them  fail  in  thefe  two  material  Points.  Firft 
that  none  of  them  have  an  Authority  or  Foun- 
dation in  Scripture  for  any  Divine  Analogy, 
which  will  be  fully  explained  hereafter ;  that 
tho'  the  meaning  of  them  may  be  conceived 
and  underftood  when  they  are  applied  to  the 
one  true  God,  in  refpectofhis  Creatures,  and  in 
Comparifon  with  them :  Yet  when  they  are 
fpoke  of  him  confider'd  b?  himfelf,  and  fo  applied 
to  the  Divide  Nature  :,  not  as  he  is  in  his  Met  a? 

hyi 
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fbyjkal  (as  fomc  Men  {peak)  or  imaginary  Sub- 
fiance  and  EfTence,  but  in  his  ThyJJ:al,  that  is 
in  his  7*rue  and  Real  Subftance  and  Eflence  ; 

their  meaning  is  altogether  unintelligible.  As 
for  inftance,  take  any  of  thole  Words,  iuppofe 
Unorigrnated ;  when  this  Word  is  apply 'd  by 
way  o(  Comparilon  between  God  and  his  Crea- 
tures, as  between  Him  and  the  greateft  _ 
in  Heaven  ;  it  hath  a  very  obvious  and  deter- 
minate Meaning,  and  we  eafily  apprehend  how 
the  Angel  is  Originated,  and  God  Unoriginatedi 
But  when  the  Word  is  applied  to  the  real  Na- 
ture of  God  as  he  is  in  himfelf,  intirely 
Abftracied  from  all  Relpecl  to  the  Creature  ;  it 
hath  no  meaning  at  all.  We  can  iorm  feme 
Notion  of  what  it  is  for  a  Being  to  be  Created 
or  not  Created:  but  what  the  Word  Unorizi- 
nated  Means  when  fpoke  of  the  True  Why/teal 
Nature  of  God,  as  when  the  Father  is  (aid  to 
be  unoriginated  in  refpect  of  the  Son  and  Holy 
Ghofl,  we  are  utterly  ignorant ;  and  can  fix 
no  Idea  or  Conception  at  all  to  it. 

Again,  we  know  no  more  of  <Pure  Jcf^ 
but  that  they  are  two  Mcnofyllables  put  toge- 
ther without  any  Signification ;  and  fo  the 
Words  Simple,  Vncom founded,  Undivided^  when 
applied  to  the  Divine  Nature  without  any  Com- 
parilon with  the  Creature,  can  at  the  utmoft 
have  no  other  intelligible  Meaning  but  that 
he  cannot  be  divided  into  More  Gods  than  One. 
As  to  the  Words  Caufe,  (Principle,  Root,  Vonn- 
U  4  tain\ 
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tain,  Original,  Jrchtype,  Prototype  ;  it  is  plain 
that  God  is  all  thefe  in  refpect  of  his  Creatures  ; 
and  in  this  Sence  they  have  a  very  obvious 
Meaning,  and  are  very  good  and  pertinent 
Terms  :  But  when  you  intirely  lay  afide  all 
refpect  to  the  Creatures,  and  Companion  with 
them ',  and  apply  thofe  Terms  to  the  Father 
only,  in  refpect.  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
as  they  are  Related  to  the  Father  -,  the  Words 
are  mere  empty  Sound  without  any  Significa- 
tion. 

S  o  likewife  the  Words  Jbfolutely  Supreme, 
and  Independent ;  when  they  are  {poke  of  the 
one  true  God  in  refpect  of  the  whole  Creation, 
or  any  part  of  it ;  they  are  very  good  Words  i 
But  when  you  apply  them  to  the  Divine  Na- 
ture, as  it  is  in  itlelf;  or  by  way  of  diftin- 
guifning  the  Father  from  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  they  have  no  more  conceivable  or  de- 
terminate Meaning,  than  if  you  repeated  their 
Syllables  backward.  As  for  The  Metaphyseal 
EJJence  and  Sub  fiance  of  God  ;  Barbara,  Ce  la  rent, 
Darii  are  as  good  Sence ;  and  it  is  impoffible 
to  fix  any  intelligible  Meaning  at  all  to  them  ; 
unlefs  thev  mean  quite  the  contrary,  his  \Phy- 
Jkal,  that  is  his  real  T'rue  Nature  and  Effence  as 
he  is  in  himfelf,  which  is  utterly  incompre- 
henfible.  So  that  when  Men  argue  thofe  At- 
tributes to  be  Incommunicable  ;  if  they  mean  to 
any  mere  Creature,  the  meaning  of  them  is 
plain  and  eafy  to  be  underftood ;    But  when 

they 
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they  apply  thofe  Attributes  directly  to  God  or 
the  Father j  without  any  Companion  with  a 
Created  Being,  they  fpeak  of  what  they  have 
not  the  leaft  Idea  or  Conception ;  and  they 
know  as  little  what  is  Communicable  or  Incom- 
municable in  him,  in  refpect  of  the  Son  and 
Holy  Ghoft  j  as  they  do  of  his  real  true  Phy- 
fical  Subltance  and  Effence. 

And  now,  can  we  fufficiently  lament  and 
bewail  all  that  irreparable  Mifchief,  which  hath 
been  of  late  done  by  the  Rumbling  of  thefe  and 
fuch  fuch  like  Sounding  Words  and  Phrafes  thro* 
whole  Volumes,  in  that  grols  and  miftaken 
Application  of  them  which  I  have  noted  ?  To 
the  diffracting  Mens  Minds ;  to  the  confound- 
ing themfelves  and  thofe  Readers  who  do  not 
fee  thro'  this  Fallacy ;  and  to  the  perplexing 
and  obfcuring  the  great  and  fundamental  Ar- 
ticle of  our  Chriftian  Faith,  that  of  the  Holy 
Trinity ;  which  as  it  lies  before  us  in  Scripture 
and  the  Language  of  Revelation  is  (as  far  as 
we  are  obliged  to  underftand  or  believe  it)  the 
tPhimjl  Thing  in  the  World.  All  this  pom- 
pous Affectation  of  being  wifer  and  more 
Knowing  in  the  real  Qhyjical  Nature  of  God 
and  the  My/leries  of  Chriftianity,  than  the 
Scriptures  can  make  Men  ;  hath  no  other  main 
Scope  or  tendency  but  to  propagate  abfurd  and 
inconfiftent  Notions,  which  a  plain  rational 
Man  would  be  afhanYd  of  3  fuch  as  thefe  fol- 
lowing. 

Thae 
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That  the  Son  of  God  was  ^Produced  by  an 
^External  Act  of  the  Father's  Almighty  Power 
and  Will  j  and  yet  was  not  made  or  Created. 

T  h  a  t  a  Perfbn  fhould  be  by  Nature  Truly 
God,  and  yet  not  the  True  God ;  and  that  he 
ihould  not  have  one  Attribute  Original}'  and 
properly  His  Own.  to  render  him  even  Tfufy 
God. 

That  there  are  two  Divine  Perlbns  who 
had  not  any  Divine  Nature  or  Eflence  Origi- 
nafy  in  them ;  that  one  of  them  Became  Di- 
vine by  a  Communication  of  Divine  Attributes ; 
and  the  other  by  No  Communication  at  all. 

That  there  are  T'bree  Degrees  of  true  and 
genuine  Divinity ,  one  above  another ;  the  loweft 
of  which  doth  not  give  the  Perfon  who  hath 
it,  even  the  Name  God.  That  one  of  thofe  Di- 
vinities is  Subject  to  the  firft ;  and  that  the 
Third  is  Subject  to  Two  Divinities  above  him* 

That  there  are  three  Perfons  Trufy  Divine ; 
one  of  them  the  True  God,   the  other  Trtrfy 

God,  the  third  No  God  at  all. 

That  there  are  two  Intelligent  Argents  in 
the  Univerfe,  which  originaly  were  neither 
eflentialy  God,    nor  effentialy  Creatures ;    who 

3  now 
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now  have  fomething  of  Both  in  them,  but  are 
realy  and  truly  Neither. 

That  the  Work  of  Creation  was  effected 
by  a  Delegated  Power  only  ;  that  a  Finite  Per- 
lon  exerciied  Infinite  Power }  and  7%at  likewife 
purely  by  Commijfion. 

That  the  Father  communicated  his  own 
Effential  Attributes  to  the  Son,  without  any 
Communication  of  his  Real  hit  rinjick  Nature  and 
Effence :  And  yet  that  he  communicated  to  him 
tfrue  Divinity ',  which  of  all  things  feems  to  the 
Mind  of  Man  utterly  Incommunicable. 

That  divine  Worjhip,  as  well  as  Divinity 
itfelf,  may  and  muft  be  varied  in  Degrees^  fo 
as  to  be  More  or  Lejs  Divine, 

That  we  may  and  muft  pay  divine  Wbr- 
Jhip  to  Two  Gods ;  and  divine  Honour  to  a  third 
Perfon  who  is  No  God,  without  Idolatry. 

That  there  are  three  different  Degrees  or 
Kinds  of  Creation  ;  and  that  there  are  two  in- 
termediate Natures  between  the  Lowe  ft  of  thofe 
Degrees,  and  the  ^Per/on  of  the  moft  high  God, 
in  the  modern  Arian  Style, 

That  tho'  we  fhould  grant  the  Son  to  be  in- 
tirely  of  the  fame  Nature  and  Effence  with  the 
Father ;  yet  he  hath  not  the  fame  kind  of  £*-. 

iftence7 
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ijience,  nor  Independency,  nor  Supremacy,  nor  Do- 
minion or  Authority  ;  tho'  theie  are  Ncceffa- 
rily  inherent  in  that  Nature,  and  Infeparabk 
from  it  even  by  the  moft  exquifite  Abftraction 
of  the  Mind. 

That  tho'  the  Wre-exi/Ient  Nature  of 
Chrift  be  truly  Divine,  yet  it  could  not  be  in 
Heaven  and  Earth  at  the  lame  time ;  altho* 
no  Being  can  be  truly  Divine  without  Ubiquity 
and  Omniprefence  :  Nor  otherwife  be  Supreme 
at  all  over  all  created  Beings  ;  as  Chrift  is  allow'd 
to  be  by  thole  who  make  the  former  Affertion. 

That  the  ^Pre-exiftent  divine  Nature  of 
Chrift  was  in  as  much  Truth  and  Reality  Ex- 
alted to  his  mediatorial  Kingdom  and  Glory,  as 
his  Human  Nature,  and  Together  with  it  at  the 
fame  time  ;  tho'  it  is  downright  Contradiction 
that  a  Nature  Truly  Divine  ihould  admit  of 
any  Exaltation ;  becaufe  it  implies  the  being 
exalted  above  Divinity. 

That  tho'  the  Son  be  a  Divine,  Intelligent, 
Free  Agent,  yet  the  Father  alone  is  the  Sole 
-Principle  and  Author  of  whatever  is  done  by 
the  Son ;  and  confequently  that  the  Son  did 
not  properly  redeem  us,  but  the  Father  only. 

That  a  7*rue  Son  may  Not  be  originaly 
of  the  San>e  Nature  and  Effence  with  his  own 
TfMt  Father,  by  whom  he  was  acmaly  begotten. 

That 
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That  by  the  Name  God,  we  mull  mean 
the  Per/on  of  God  in  the  Literal  and  common 
Meaning  affixed  to  that  Term  ;  tho*  it  cannot 
be  attributed  to  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghoft 
in  a  literal  or  proper  Acceptation,  any  more 
than  the  Word  Man. 

That  by  the  Term  Trinity  we  muft, 
in  Propriety  of  Speech,  mean  a  Trinity  of  Two 
Gods,  and  One  Divine  Perfon  who  is  No  God  ; 
tho'  that  Term  was  ever  ufed  in  the  Church 
to  exprefs  luch  a  real  and  incomprehenfible 
Unity  of  Nature,  as  well  as  a  Dijlinttion  of  Di- 
vine Perfons,  that  it  is  abfurd  and  prophane 
to  call  Michael,  Gabriel,  and  Raphael  a  trinity 
of  Angels ;  or  Peter,  and  James,  and  John  a 
Trinity  of  Men. 

These  Pofitions,  and  many  fuch  like,  are 
either  in  Exprefs  Words,  or  by  plain  Implica- 
tion and  immediate  neceffary  Confeqaence,  con- 
tain'd  in  fome  of  our  Modern  Syftems  of  Re- 
ligion :  And  in  particular,  they  are  but  a  light 
Tafte  of  the  Poifon  ftiil  latent  in  the  late  fa- 
mous Fifty  five  Proportions :  Which  area  Body 
of  Clandtjlme  Arianilm ;  and  the  moft  artful 
Dilguife  and  fubtle  Refinement  of  this  Herefy, 
that  ever  appear'd  fince  the  thirty  fix  Hypo- 
thetical Propofitions  of  A'etius,  down  to  this 
Day ;  or  perhaps  ever  will  be  publiftied  to  the 
end  of  the  World.  Thefe  Pofitions  are  men- 
tioned 
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tioned  here,  only  as  they  are  a  bold  and  arbi- 
trary Impofition  upon  the  common  Sence  and 
Reajbn  of  Mankind  ;  and  not  as  they  are  a  to- 
tal Subvcrfion  of  the  whole  Faith  of  Chrijlians* 

CHAP.    VIII. 

Of  Revealed  Relations  intirely  new. 

AS  the  Relation  we  bear  to  this  fir  ft  Caule 
of  all  Created  Beings,  becomes  more  Strict 
by  intirely  removing  all  falle  Deities,  and  the 
fully  eftablilhing  a  belief  of  One  God  only  ;  fo 
it  is  rendered  Nearer  yet,  and  more  dear  and 
engaging,  by  that  DiftincHon  in  the  Divine 
Nature  lb  fully  and  exprefly  revealed  to  us  un- 
der theNames  and  different  Characters  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit ;  and  by  the  feveral  unfpeak- 
able  Bleffings  derived  upon  Mankind  from 
them,  by  their  feveral  Operations  and  Offices. 

This  is  a  DiftincHon  which  could  not  have 
been  the  Invention  of  Man,  becaufe  it  is  alto- 
gether incomprehenfible  \  and  accordingly  could 
never  have  entered  into  the  Head  or  Heart  of 
Man  to  conceive,  if  it  had  not  been  revealed  to 
us.  Nor  were  we  capable  of  Any  Notion  or  Con- 
ception of  that  Diftinftion,  if  it  had  not  been 
diicovered  to  us  under  the  Semblance  and  A- 
valogy  of  fuch  Relations  as  are  Familiar  among 
Men  ;  as  that  of  a  Father,  and  a  Son,  and  the 

Spirit 
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Sprit  of  a  Man  that  is  in  him.     If  we  admit 
the  Diftin&ion  at  all,    we  muft  hold  it  not  to 
be  fuch  only  as,  in  our  way  of  conceiving  God, 
we  make  between  three  Jttributes ;  as  between 
his  Power,  and  Wijdom,  and  Goodnefs ;    but  to 
have  fuch  a  real  Foundation  in  the  divine  Nfc 
tare  itfelf,    that  we  can  think  and  fpeak  of  it 
no  otherwife  than  as  (Perjona/.     For  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft  are,  in  refpect  of  one  ano- 
ther ^    diftinguifhed  thro'  the  whole  Language 
of  Revelation,  after  the  fame  manner,    and  in 
the  fame  Style  in  which  we  fpeak  of  three 
Men  or  three  Angels :    And  in   refpect  of  Matf* 
kind,    they  are  ever  exprefly    diftinguifhed  by 
fuch  different  Operations  and  Offices,  as  we  di- 
ftinguifh    human    Perfons    among    us.     But 
the  Divine  Jttributes  are  never  fo  diftinguifhed 
in  the  Style  and  Language  of  Revelation,  either 
in  refpect  of  one  another  ;  or  in  refpect  of  Man  : 
So  that  whatever  is  denoted  by  that  Diftinc- 
tion  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  it  is  plain  we 
muft  either  flatly  reject  the  Scripture  •    or  elfe 
for  ever  think  and  ipeak  of  thole  three,    after 
the  fame  manner  and  in  the  fame  Style  we  do 
of  three  Human  Perfons. 

That  Chrift  the  fecond  Perfon  had  a  Being 
before  he  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  fo  e- 
vident  from  Revelation,  that  we  can  make 
no  Sence  or  Coherence  of  Scripture-  nor 
find  any  Confiftency  in  the  whole  Gofpel  Dif- 
penfaxion  without  allowing  it  The  flatly  de- 
nying 
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nying  of  this  by  the  Socinians,  and  evading  it  by 
that  hardy  and  fhamelefs  Invention  of  his  ai- 
cending  into  Heaven  and  returning  to  Earth 
again  before  his  Death,  on  which  their  whole 
Religion  and  intire  Scheme  of  Divinity  is  built, 
will  (as  a  great  Man  faid  of  Tranfubftantiation 
in  refpect  of  Popery)  prove  a  Miljionc  about  the 
Neck  of  their  whole  Hypothefis,  which  muft 
Sink  it  at  length. 

That  we  can  form  no  other  true  Notion 
of  Chrift  from  Revelation  but  that  he  is  God 
Equal  with  the  Father,  is  plain  ;  if  it  be  con- 
fider'd  that  he  is  every  where  reprefented  unto 
us  under  the  Semblance  or  Analogy  of  a  Son, 
A  bebved  Son,  and  the  Only  Begotten  Son  of 
God.  Which  Words  are  apply'd  to  Chrift, 
not  only  as  he  was  Miraculovjly  born  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary;  but  in  regard  to  his  -?re-exijtent 
State  •  and  in  refpecl  of  the  incomprehenfible 
Communication  of  the  Divine  EJ/ence  to  him  ; 
as,  inftead  of  many  Arguments,  appears  irre- 
fragably  from  Colcff  i.  13,  15.  where  he  is  cal- 
led the  Son  of  his  Father's  love,  the  Image  of  the 
invijible  God,  and  the  frfl -born  of  every  Creature; 
that  is  born  Before  the  Creation  of  any  thing 
in  Heaven  or  Earth.  For  the  true  rendering 
of  the  Words  Upctrrzr zitog  -jtx7-a$  xTtrnvs  is,  Born 
"before  all  Creation,  the  Genitive  Cafe  being  go- 
verned of  Uptirog  in  Compofition,  inftead  of 
Upynzzg  (as  will  fully  appear  hereafter)  And 
the  Import  of  thefc  Words  is  explained  by  thofe 

paralel 
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parallel  Words  in  Vcrle  17,  Kzi  (turfelarntA 

TTxvrxvj  And  he  is  before  all  things.  In  which 
likewiie  we  fhould  obferve  that  it  is  laid,  he 
Isy  not  he  Was  before  all  things  •  to  denote  his 
Eternity  :  And  withal  that  npTsV:*:?  here 
in  the  15th  Verle,  is  apply 'd  to  the  eternal 
Generation  of  the  Divine  Nature,  in  plain  Di- 
ftinclion  from  Uwrimos  in  the  iSth  Verfe, 
where  it  is  apply \\  to  the  Human  Nature's 
rifing  from  the  dead,  and  being  the  Fir  ft  Frr.it  s 
of  the  Refur re& ion.  From  whence  it  appears 
that  the  Communication  of  the  Divine  EfTence 
to  the  Tre-exiftent  Nature  of  Chrift  was  not 
made  After  he  came  into  Being ;  lb  as  from 
not  being  Original)'  Divine,  to  become  fuch  af- 
terwards: But  that  the  Communication  was 
made  together  zvith  his  Derivation  from  the 
Father ;  as  a  Son  in  the  way  of  Nature  hath 
all  the  EfTence  and  Attributes  of  Humanity 
communicated  to  him  from  the  Inftant  he  can 
be  call'd  a  Son. 

Now  thefe  Words  and  ExprefTions  of  Sony 
and  Born,  and  Image  as  a  Man  is  the  Image  of  his 
Father  who  begat  him  ;  as  alio  the  Word  Begot- 
ten>  being  applied  to  Chrift  in  refpect  of  his  \Pre- 
exiftent  State,  Kecejfarily  leads  us  into  a  Con- 
ception of  his  Equality  with  the  Father  in  all 
effential  Perfections,  For  that  thofe  Words 
are  not  to  be  underitood  in  their  ftrictly  ^P  roper 
and  Literal  Senle  muft  be  allowed  ;  it  were  the 
height  of  Impiety  to  imagine  it  j    nor  are  they 
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a  mere  Figure  and  nothing  more,  without  any 
farther  real  Cor  rejfon  dent  Import  or  Significa- 
tion :  But  they  are  to  be  underltood  Analogi- 
cal)' ;  That  as  a  Perfon  among  Men  is  the  Son 
of  his  Father  by  Natural  Generation  ;  lb  Chr ift 
is  the  Son  of  God  (not  by  any  tranfeendent  Act 
of  Creation,  or  by  Adoption,  in  each  of  which 
there  may  be  mere  Metaphor  but  no  Analogy ; 
but)  by  a  Supernatural  Generation,  or  ineffable 
Derivation  of  him  from  the  very  Subjlance  and 
EiTence  of  the  Father. 

There  can  be  no  other  Scope  or  Purpofe, 
in  revealing  all  things  relating  to  Chrift  under 
the  Characters  and  Semblances  of  a  Son,  an 
Only  Son,  and  Begotten  of  the  Father,  and  Bom 
before  the  Creation  of  any  thing,  but  to  im- 
print in  us  this  Conception  of  him ;  that  he 
hath  all  the  natural  and  EJpntial  Perfections  of 
the  Father,  who  begat  him  •  and  that  as  an 
Human  Son  poffefles  the  complete  Intire  hu- 
man Nature,  fo  did  Chrift  receive  the  intire 
Divine  Nature.  It  can  import  nothing  fhort 
of  fuch  a  complete  Identity  of  Effence ;  and 
we  could  neither  think  nor  ipeak  of  him  with 
any  Truth  as  the  Only  Begotten  Son  of  God, 
if  he  wanted  any  eflential  Perfection  of  the  Di- 
vinity. So  that  they  who  oppofe  the  Son's 
partaking  of  the  divine  Nature  with  the  Fa- 
ther, of  whom  he  was  begotten,  and  his  Equa- 
lity with  him  ;  muft  find  out  fome  other  Ana- 
logy for  reprefenting  the  Perfon  of  the  Son, 
2  than 
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than  what  the  Wifdom  of  God  hath  made 
choice  of:  Unlels  they  will  allow  him  to  be  a 
Son  by  Nature,  and  Begotten  of  God  •  and  then 
lay  that  this  leads  us  into  a  Notion  that  he  is 
intirely  Different  from  the  Father  who  begat 
him  ;  and  lure  nothing  is  lb  monftrous  and  con- 
tradictory to  our  common  Sentiments  and  man- 
ner of  fpeaking,  than  that  the  Divine  Nature 
fhould  thus  Beget  a  mere  Creature  or  Man. 
That  the  Son  was  thus  fupernaturaly  Derived 
from  the  Father,  doth  not  in  the  leait  hinder 
the  neceflary  Conception  we  ha\fe  of  his  Equa- 
lity with  him,  in  all  the  EJJential  Perfections  of 
the  Divinity ;  for  it  is  no  more  than  we  fee 
every  Dav  among  Men  \  the  Son  is  derived 
from  his  Father  and  begotten  by  him,  and  yet 
is  as  truly  Man  ;  and  equal  to  his  Father  in  all 
the  EfTentials  of  human  Nature. 

That  we  muft  underftand  thofe  Terms 
Son,  Begot t en ',  Bom  in  this  very  Acceptation  is 
evident  ;  becaule  the  Mind  of  Man  cannot  pol- 
fibly  without  Force  affix  any  other  real  Idea 
or  Conception  to  them.  They  cannot,  as  I 
obferved  before,  be  underftood  in  a  fcrictly  *Pro~ 
per  and  Literal  Senfe,  as  they  are  firft  apply'd 
to  human  Nature  ;  for  this  is  altogether  un- 
worthy of  God.  Nor  can  they  be  taken  in  a 
purely  Metaphorical  Acceptation  •  for  that  is 
turning  them  into  mere  AUufhn  and  Figure^ 
without  any  real  or  folid  Correfpndent  Import 
in  refpeft  of  the  Father  or  the  Son  5    and  is  an 
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Opinion  fall  of  Imputation  on  the  Goodnefs  and 
Vera it y  of  God,  and  the  Juflmfs  of  thole  Terms 
he  makes  uie  of  in  this  Revelation  •  which  ne- 
cciTarily  convey  a  Meaning  totaly  different 
from  that  of  other  Terms  us'd  to  exprefs  Crea- 
tion,  or  any  Other  Operation  of  the  Father.  So 
that  there  is  no  other  reaibnable  Way  left  of 
underftanding  thole  Scripture  Terms,  but  by 
Jnalogy  with  what  they  fignify  in  common 
Speech  among  Men  :  That  is,  with  the  Deriva- 
tion of  a  Son  from  his  Father  in  the  way  of 
Nature ;  fo  as  by  means  of  that  Derivation, 
originaly  to  partake  of  all  the  EJfential  Attri- 
butes of  a  Mr/v,  and  to  be  upon  an  intire  Equa- 
lity with  his  Father  in  all  the  Perfections  of 
human  Nature.  This  is  the  only  Method  re- 
maining to  the  Intellect,  of  forming  a  Judg- 
ment upon  the  Sence  and  Acceptation  of  thole 
Terms ;  it  muft  either  under  Hand  them  thus, 
or  affix  no  Correfpondent  determined  Meaning 
at  all  to  them :  And  it  is  plain  we  reduce  the 
Faith  of  Chrifcians  to  Nothing,  unlefs  we  con- 
ceive the  Divine  Generation  of  the  Son  to  dif- 
fer as  EJJentialy  from  Making  or  Creation  ;  as  a 
Man's  Begetting  a  Son,  differs  from  his  Making 
a  Statue  or  Building  an  Houje. 

That  the  Holy  Spirit  which  we  find  in 
Scripture  diftinguifhed  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  is  a  Diftinci  and  different  Perfon  from 
them  both,  is  plain  from  the  Commiffion  gi- 
ven the  Apoftles  which  runs  in  the  Name  of 
a  the 
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the  Father ',    and  of  the  &#,    and  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft',    and  from  that  folemn  Form  of  Biei- 
fing,    which   is   pronounced  in  the   Name   of 
Chrift,  and  of  God^  and  of  the  Hoiy  Gboft.    For 
if  the  Spirit  be  not  a  Diftinlt  Perloii,  as  well  as 
the  Father  and  the  Son ;    k_  muft  be   own'd, 
that  thefe  Forms    fufficiently   tend  to  puzzle 
and  confound  Mankind  •  by  leading  them  ne- 
ceiTariiy  into  the  Opinion  of  a  ^Perjbnal Diftinc* 
tion  where  there  is  realy  None:    And  then  the 
Sence  would  be  thus,  Go  teach  and  baptize  in 
the  Name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  Who  are 
Diflincl  Perfons,  and  of  the  Holy  Gboft  who  is 
No  diftinct  Perfon  •  and  it  will  amount  to  this, 
Baptize  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Sou,  and  of  the  Father  again.     Therefore  to  ar- 
gue the  third  Perfon  mentioned  to  be  a  mere 
Ka.}ne,  and  nothing  more  5  and  to  import  only 
the  \Power  or  Energy  of  the  Father,  is  net  only 
charging  God  with  laying  a  Snare  for  deceiv- 
ing us ;    but  it  is  perverting  the  received  UYe 
of  Words    and    Language;     and  abufing  the 
common  Sence  and  Underitanding  of  Men  : 
Who  are   naturaly  led  into  the  Interpretation 
of  this  Commijfion,    and  of  that  Form  of  BJef- 
Jing,  by  a  Companion  and  Analogy  with  Com- 
miffions  from  Princes  for  lifting  Men  into  their 
Service  ,or  for  conferring  theirGrace  and  Favours 
upon  them.     If  one  of  their  Commifiions  ran 
in  the  Names  of  T!:,  ee  Men  jointly  and  ieveraly, 
it  would  be  playing  upon  our  Reaion  and  even 
ridiculous  to  argue,  that  the  Third  Name  was 
X  3  only 
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only  a  Word  for  the  Power  and  Authority  of 
the  ^Prince  ;  fo  that  if  we  will  make  even  com- 
mon Sence  of  that  divine  CommuTion  and 
Form  of  Blcffing,  we  muft  underftand  the  Holy 
Ghoft  to  be  a  lpiritual  intelligent  Being,  cPer- 
fonaly  diftinci  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

That  this  Spirit  is  God  or  partaker  of  the 
Divine   Nature^  is   evident  from  Revelation  • 
becaufc  he  is  every  where  diftinguifhed  by  the 
peculiar  Character  of  Hclw     jibjblute  confum- 
mate  Hotinefs  is  the  peculiar  inlcparable  Attri- 
bute of  the    Self -Ex  i  fie  r4^  Vnoriginated,    hide- 
fendent,  ablblutely  Supreme  God.     Of  him  it  is 
laid,  Thou  only  art  Holy,  and  upon  the  High 
Prieft's  Mitre  was  written  Bolinefs  to  Jehovah, 
that  is  to  him   Only.     Now  the   Spirit  being 
every  where  called  Holv,  as   his   peculiar  dil- 
tinguifhing   Character;    and    accordingly    the 
Words  not  capable  of  being  rendered  jln  Holy 
Spirit,  but  The  Holy  Spirit,  by  way  of  Excel- 
lency and  Diftinclion  from  all  Created  Spirits 
(the  greateft  of  which  cannot  without  Blalphe- 
rning  be  called  Tie  Holv  Spirit  abfolutely ) 
that  Epithet  muft  mean  an  Intrinjic  original  and 
EJJet&uU  Hclinefs  in  him ;  and  not  barely  the 
Spirit  which  ianclifies  or  Mikes  Holy ;  eipeci- 
aly  fiiice  even  This  could   not  be  fuppofed  of 
him,  unlefs  he  had  elTential  Holinels  in  him- 
felf.     This  way  of  Thinking  of  the  Spirit  is 
unavoidable,  if  we  obferve  that  Holinels  is  his 
conftant  diftinguifliingCharafter,  not  only  where 

he 
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he  is  mentioned  in  the  Relation  he  hath  to  Us , 
but  that  he  is  called  Holy  even  where  he  is 
named  together  with,  and  in  reiped  to  the  F&* 
ther  and  to  the  Son :  As  ///  the  Name  of  the  I\i- 
ther,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Gho/f.  And 
in  the  Form  of  BleJJing  \  and  where  it  is  laid, 
The  Holy  Ghofi,  whom  the  Father  will  fend,  in  my 
Name  $  and  in  many  other  Places :  So  that  he  is 
characterized  as  Holy,  not  only  in  relpecl  of  I s 
who  are  fanctified  by  him  ;  but  in  refped  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  infomuch  that  heJ/one 
is  ftiled  Holy  wherever  the  three  Perlbns  are 
exprefly  named  together  in  Scripture. 

The  Word  Holy  in,  thofe  Places  cannot  be 
added  in  Oppojition  to  the  Father  and  the  Son ; 
nor  as  Exclnjtve  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  \ 
becaufe  They  are  both  abiblutely  Holy  as  well 
as  the  Spirit ;  nor  is  it  the  Lefs  but  the  Greater 
Holinefs  for  his  being  exprefly  mentioned  in 
Conjunction  with  them :  So  that  the  Words  of 
thole  Places  naturaly  lead  us  into  an  Opinion 
that  His  muft  be  the  fame  Holinefs  with  that  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  who  are  both  called 
The  Mo  ft  Holy  ;  that  is,  the  very  intrinfic  Ef- 
fential  Holinefs  of  Jehovah  the  moft  high  lu- 
preme  God.  To  which  if  we  add,  that  he  is  called 
The  Spirit  of  Holinefs,  the  Spirit  of  Glory,  the 
eternal  Spirit,  and  very  often  The  Spirit  of  God ; 
and  particularly  at  the  Baptifm  of  Chrift,  where 
he  was  Qerfonaly  diftinguifhed  from  the  Father, 
even  in  a   Vifibk  Appearance  \  we  muft  have 

X  4  oui 
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our  Reafon  amufed  by  Subtilty  and  Criticifm, 
and  be  quite  turned  out  of  the  plain  and  com- 
mon Way  of  Thinking  ;  before  we  can  under- 
stand the  Revelations  made  of  the  Holy  Ghoft 
in  any  other  Sence,  than  as  of  God  Equal  with 
the  Father. 

But  that  which  puts  this  Matter  out  of  all 
doubt  is,  that  the  Term  Spirit  is  taken  origi- 
naly  for  the  Breath  of  Man  ;  from  thence  it 
came  afterwards  to  be  uied  for  the  Immaterial 
^Principle  of  our  Compofition,  which  in  com- 
mon Speech  is  call 'd  the  Soul:  And  from  thence 
again  it  came  to  be  transfer'd  to  the  Divine 
Nature  \  and  accordingly  hath  been  apply'dby 
the  Wildom  of  God  in  Scripture,  to  exprels 
the  third  Divine  Peribn,  or  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 
Hence  it  is  plain,  that  we  muft  not  underftand 
that  Term  Liter  j.ly  and  in  its  itxict  Propriety, 
as  it  is  uied  to  exprels  an  human  Spirit  9  let 
this  be  far  from  us :  Nor  can  it  mean  a  purely 
Figurative  and  Metaphorical  Spirit  only;  for 
that  is  no  Spirit  at  all.  Nor  can  it  be  a  mere 
Figure  for  God  the  Father ;  for  that  would  be 
nDeh<j;z'e  Tautology  running  thro'  the  whole  Style 
and  Language  of  Revelation,  fufficient  to  con- 
found the  Reafon  and  Underitanding  of  Men  ; 
who  a  re  under  a  Necei3ity  from  thence  to  iuppole 
them  ^Perfonaly  Di/tiUci ;  and  efpecialy  where 
they  are  named  Together  as  expreily  diftingui fri- 
ed from  each  other.  So  that  there  is  no  way 
left  to  the  Mind  of  Ma-.i  xo  affix  any  Jufl,  Real, 

and 
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and  Solid  Meaning  to  that  Scripture  Term,  but 
by  Analogy  with  the  Spirit  of  Man  that  is  in 
him ;  which  is  an  EJpntial  Part  of  his  Com- 
pofition,  and  yet  in  Truth  and  Reality  ca- 
pable of  being  actualy  Diftinguifbed  and  iepa- 
rately  confidered  from  the  other  Part  of  the 
Compound. 

This  peribnal  Diftinction  hath  very  aptly 
in  the  Church  been  termed  the  Trinity  ;  as  the 
neceflary  conceiving  of  it  to  be  in  one  and  the 
lame  Divine  Nature,  is  called  the  Unity:  And 
tho'  neither  of  thele  Terms  are  found  in  Scrip- 
ture applied  to  the  Divine  Nature  ;  yet  all  the 
Scoffs  and  Sarcalins  by  which  Men  ridicule  and 
expofe  them,  are  no  other  than  Blalpheming 
that  Diftinclion,  and  that  Samenels  and  Identity 
of  the  Divine  Nature,  whereof  the  Revelations 
of  God  are  full  and  expreffive  ;  and  exploding 
the  whole  Chriftian  Faith,  which  is  founded  up- 
on the  Reality  of  them ;  and  which  muft  all 
fall  to  the  Ground  upon  the  denying  or  reject- 
ing the  true  Meaning  of  either. 

Now  fince  both  Reafon  and  Revelation 
ihew  us  there  can  be  but  One  God,  we  can  own 
and  worfhip  but  one ;  that  one  God  alone  who 
Only  hath  Immortality,  and  Life  in  himfelf:  who 
is  the  Mo  ft  High,  afrave  all,  Incorruptible,  Invi- 
fible  ;  or  to  fpeak  in  Words  of  Human  In- 
vention, who  is  Uuoriginated,  Independent,  Jb- 
fihtcly  Supreme  And  iince  the  Books  of  Scrip- 
ture 
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ture  are  full  of  a  cPerfjnal  Diftinction  in  the 
Divine  Nature,  beyond  our  Dilcovery  any 
where  but  in  them  ;  and  fince  we  find  that 
One  God  fet  forth  to  us  under  three  diftind 
and  different  Relations,  which  the  three  Perlbns 
bear  both  to  One  another,  and  to  Us ;  and  ac- 
cordingly diftinguifhed  by  different  perfonal 
Names,  and  Characters,  and  Operations,  and  Offi- 
ces ;  therefore  we  worfhip  that  one  God  with 
this  Diftinction  of  his  Own  making,  and  not 
of  Ours. 

A  s  we  cannot  conceive  any  Intermediate  Be- 
ing between  that  ablolutely  Supreme  God,  and  a 
mere  Cre.it are  \  fo  neither  is  there,  nor  can  there 
be  any  Medium  between  Worfhip  ablolutely  Di- 
vine,and  CivilWorjloip,  or  rather  Honour  to  be  paid 
to  a  Creature  as  liich.  And  therefore  if  the 
Son  and  Holy  Ghoft  are  to  be  properly  and 
realy  worshiped  at  all,  as  all  Chriftians  allow  ; 
the  Same  Worfhip  mull:  be  paid  rfhem  which  we 
pay  the  moft  High  or  abfolutely  Supreme  God ; 
that  Worfhip  which  confifts  in  addreiling  our 
felves  in  any  Religious  Act  of  the  Mind,  or 
Pofture  of  the  Body,  to  an  Invifible  Being  : 
Which  is  that  very  Supreme  and  Ultimate  Wor- 
fhip due  to  the  Supreme,  the  ablolutely  Su- 
preme Deity  alone ;  and  therefore  can  admit 
of  no  Degrees,  io  as  to  be  paid  to  any  other 
invifible  Being  whatsoever  -,  That  Wor- 
fhip which  is  \truly  Divine,  which  is  Abfolutely 
to,  and  which  without  Idolatry  cannot  be  paid 

to 
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to  any  Creature  whatfoever.  All  our  Prayers 
and  Prat/is  muft  be  firft  and  laft,  Primarily  and 

Ultimately  directed  to  the  Honour  and  Glory  of 
that  One  abiblutely  Supreme  God  •  and  no  de- 
gree of  Divine  Worfhip,  if  it  Could  admit  of 
fuch,  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  Honour  or 
Glory  of  any  other  invifible  Being  whatfoever, 
but  of  him  alone.  The  Holy  Scriptures  leave 
no  room  for  us  to  imagine  any  fuch  degrees  in 
Divine  Worfhip ;  or  for  any  Medium  between 
that  Worfhip  which  is  abfolutely  Divine,  and 
to  be  paid  to  the  abfolutely  lupreme  God  •  and 
that  which  is  a  purely  Civil  Refpect  or  Honour, 
and  to  be  paid  to  a  mere  Creature. 

I  T  is  faid,  Thou  fait  worjbip  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  him  only  fait  thou  jervc  •  the  one 
only  independent  Abfolutely  fipreme  God  ;  lb 
that  all  Divine  Worfhip  is,  by  that  Precept,  ab- 
folutely Excluded  from  the  Son  and  Holy  Gho/?y 
and  they  muft  have  no  other  Kind  of  Honour 
than  we  might  pay  an  invifible  Angel  or  de- 
parted Saint,  unlefs  they  are  incomprehenfibly 
One  in  Nature  and  all  Perfections  with  that  ab- 
folutely lupreme  invifible  God.  Again,  The 
Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,  whom  we  are  to  Love 
with  All  our  Heart,  with  All  our  Soul,  with 
All  our  Mind,  and  with  All  our  Strength  ;  and 
if  fo,  there  is  no  room  left  for  the  Divine 
Love  of  Son  or  Holy  Gho/l,  unlefs  we  luppoie 
them  that  One  Lord  our  God  j  who  is  repre- 
fented  as  a  Jealous  God,  and  will  not  in  the 

leaft 
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leaft  fhare  with  any  other  in  Divine  Worfhip, 
which  is  altogether  to  be  paid  to  him  alone  : 
And  if  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghoft  are  not  fome 
way  or  other  Truly  that  One  God  and  Lord,  it 
would  be  as  far  from  Idolatry  to  addreis  our 
Prayers  and  Praifcs  to  an  Angel ^  as  to  Them  \  lb 
that  thole  Prayers  and  Praifes  be  -Primarily 
and  Ultimately  directed  {till  to  that  One  God. 

According  to  this  plain  and  natural 
Way  of  Thinking,  as  we  are  firft  jointly  and 
facramentaly  Baptized,  by  one  and  the  fame 
folemn  Act  of  Worfhip,  In  the  Name  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Gbqfi  ;  ib 
we  ever  alter  unite  them  in  our  Worfhip,  and 
adore  them  without  any  Degrees  or  Inequality 
in  that  Worfhip  ;  which  being  truly  Divine 
can  admit  of  no  Degrees  or  Inequality.  Where- 
as they  who  argue  for  an  Inequality  in  the  Di- 
vine tperfons  ;  and  for  an  Inferiority  of  Nature, 
and  a  Subjection  in  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghoft  to 
the  Father ;  neceftarily  involve  themfelves, 
and  all  who  adhere  to  their  Principles,  in  end- 
lefs  Uncertainty  and  Confufion.  Becaufe  they 
caa  never  fix  and  fettle  the  different  Kinds 
and  Degrees  of  that  Lower  Divine  IForfiip  (a 
Contradiction  in  the  very  Terms)  which  is  to 
be  paid  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Ghoft ; 
nor  diftinguifh  it  with  fuch  Exactneis  and 
Nicety,  that  it  fhall  neither  be  the  Worfhip 
due  to  the  Unoriginated  abfblutely  Supreme  God \ 
nor  that  mere  Honour  and  Relpect  only  which 

is 
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is  to  be  paid  to  Creatures,  and  varied  accord- 
ing to  their  feveral  Ranks  and  Dignities. 

But  to  make  it  yet  more  clear,  that  the 
Mind  of  Man  cannot  without  Abliirdity  have 
any  other  Notion  or  Conception  of  the  Son 
and  Holy  Ghoft,  than  as  their  being  incom- 
prehenfibly  One  abiblutely  Supreme  Deity  with 
the  Father,  without  a  Figure ',  and  One  joint 
and  ultimate  Object  of  all  Chriftian  Worjbip  ; 
let  us  collect  the  two  feemingly  inconfiilent 
Doctrines  into  oppofite  Propofitions  thus. 

T^here    is   no   other         Let  all  the  Angels  of 

God  but  one.  God  ivorfiip  him. 

Thou   Jhalt   worfhip         Go baptize  all 

the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Nations  in  the  Ka?ne  of 
him  only  pah  thou  Jerque,     the  Father,  and  of  the 

Son,   and  of  the   Holy 

Ghoft. 


On  this  Side  the 
Precepts  are  expreis 
and  pofitive  for  the 
believing  in  One  God 
alone  -,  and  for  paying 
Divine  Worlhip to  him 
Only.  They  are  full 
and  peremptory  a- 
gainft  addrefling  our 
fclves,    religioufly     in 


The  Precepts  on 
this  Side  in  Scripture, 
are  no  lefs  plain  and 
pofitive  and  peremp- 
tory -,  that  the  whole 
intelligent  Creation  is 
to  pay  Divine  Worfhip 
to  the  Son  ;  and  Man- 
kind in  particular,  by 
exprefs  Precept  and 
Exam- 
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Body  or  Mind  to  any- 
other  invisible  Deity, 
than  to  that  one  only 
and  ablblutely  Supreme 
Dcitv ;  who  is  a  jea- 
lous God,  and  will  not 
fiiffer  any  Kind  or  De- 
gree of  Divine  Honour 
or  Worfhip,  to  be  di- 
rected to  any  other 
Deity  whatfoever,  £- 
qual  or  Inferior  to  him. 
The  Mind  of  Man  can 
underftand  thefe  Pre- 
cepts no  otherwife  ; 
nor  can  it  frame  any 
other  Notion  of  Idola- 
try^ than  the  addrel- 
fing  our  felves  either 
in  Body  or  Mind,  by 
way  of  ReligiousWor- 
fhip,  to  any  other  Be- 
ing, efpecialy  Invijibky 
than  to  the  Moll  High 
and  ablblutely  Su- 
preme Deity  alone. 
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Example.  The  Son 
is  called  God  ablblute- 
ly ;  and  the  conftant 
Style  for  the  Holy 
Ghoft  is  the  Spirit  of 
God  himfelf,  and  not 
One  of  God* s  Spirits. 

The  Precept  is  ex- 
prels  for  performing 
one  of  our  molt  Solemn 
Sacramental  Acts  of 
Divine  Worfhip  Jointly 
to  the  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghoft.  As  we 
are  firft  initiated  into 
the  Chriftian  Religion 
by  one  Act  of  Wor- 
fhippaid  to  them  joint- 
ly ;  fo  are  we  ever  af- 
ter bleffed  jointly  in 
the  Name  of  all  the 
Three:  And  all  this 
without  the  leaft  direct 
or  indirect  Mention  or 
Intimation  of  any  In- 
equality ;  or  of  any  Dif- 
ference of  Nature  or 
Degree  ;  or  of  any  D/- 
(Hn&ion  of  Worfhip. 


And 
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And  what  is  yet 
more  fully  decifive  to 
the  plaineft  Reaibn  is, 
that  thro'  the  whole 
Tenor  of  Revelation 
fuch  EJJentialy  Divine 
Attributes  are  given 
to  the  Son  and  Holy 
Ghoft  5  as  cannot,with- 
out  Blajpheming,  be 
fpoke  of  any  Being  In- 
ferior to  the  Moft  High 
Supreme  Deity. 

Now  both  thefe  Precepts  here  opposed,  are 
exprefs  Scripture ;  they  are  both  from  God,  and 
both  true ;  both  are  therefore  equaly  the  Ob- 
jects of  our  Knowledge  and  Faith  ;  and  both 
of  them  to  be  obferved  and  obeyed.  Since  it 
is  evident  that  there  is  no  Contradiction  in 
verms  here,  and  no  more  can  be  pretended 
than  an  Appearing  Oppofition  and  Inconfiftency ; 
and  that  too  in  Relation  to  an  Unity  and  Di- 
ftinction,  for  the  direct  Apprehenfion  of  which 
there  is  no  Capacity  in  the  Mind  of  Man  ; 
therefore  the  Wifdom  of  God  hath  left  it  to 
us,  to  believe  them  Both  true,  and  to  recon- 
cile them  according  to  the  beft  of  our  Under- 
Handing.  Not  by  taking  upon  us  to  fhew  How 
the  Divine  Nature  is  Oney  and  how  it  is  \Fhree ; 
by  labouring  after  abftracted  Metaphyseal  So- 
lutions 
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Iutions  of  the  Real  true  Nature  and  Manner  of 
that  Unity,  or  Diftinction ;  or  by  any  auk- 
ward  and  unfeemly  Illuftrations  of  them,  and 
mean  unworthy  Comparifons  of  our  Own  with 
any  Unity  or  Diftinction  whereof  we  can  pol- 
fibly  have  a  Proper  Direct  Notion  or  Idea.  But 
by  iblving  the  ieeming  Oppofition  in  a  way 
inoft  eaiy  and  obvious  to  the  plaineft  Under- 
ftanding  \  that  is,  by  concluding,  that  fince 
there  is  but  One  God  who  alone  is  to  be  Wor- 
firifed  and  ferved  ;  and  fince  the  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit  are  each  of  them  Called  God ;  and  are 
exprefly  commanded  to  be  worfhiped  likewife 
with  Sacramento^  and  confequently  with  Su- 
preme and  Ultimate  Worfhip  :  Therefore  they 
muft  certainly  be  incomprehenfibly  One  with 
the  Moft  High  God  in  Reality,  and  not  in  Fi- 
gure alone ;  and  for  that  Realbn  only  are  de- 
clared to  be,  together  with  the  Father,  the  Joint 
and  Supreme  Object  of  all  truly  divine  and 
ultimate  Worfhip. 

Thus  all  Abfurdity  and  Contradiction, 
which  can  poffibly  be  urged  againft  the  Doctrine 
of  the  7*hree  Divine  Perlons,  and  One  only 
Moft  High  Supreme  Deity,  are  refolved  into 
this ;  that  we  know  not  How  to  reconcile  this 
to  the  intrinfic  Nature  and  Effence  of  God  ; 
which  we  freely  acknowledge,  as  we  do  every 
thing  in  the  Nature  of  God  to  be  Inconceiv- 
able and  ineffable.  The  Minfl  of  Man  can 
Reft  in  this  9  and  acquiefce  intirely  in  believ- 
ing 
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ing  the  Diftinction  between  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghoft  to  be  as  Real  and  True  as  if  it 
were  Literal)'  Perfonal  ;  and  their  Unity  to  be 
ib  Strict  that  it  renders  them  One  Joint  and  S#- 
fretne  Object  of  all  truly  Divine  and  Chriftian 
Worfhip  :  Thus  we  receive  and  embrace  the 
glorious  Revelation  as  we  find  it  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  leave  the  real  Incompxhenjibh 
Ground  and  Foundation  of  it  in  the  Nature  of 
God,  to  his  own  Veracity  ;  with  this  full  Per- 
fuafion,  that  he  would  never  lead  us  by  any 
invincible  Temptation  into  grofs  and  inevita- 
ble Idolatry. 

All  this  is  obvious  and  eafy,  falling  in 
with  common  Sence  and  Reaion  5  and  hath  a 
iPiaine/i  worthy  of  God,  as  it  is  a  Doctrine 
calculated  for  the  Knowledge  and  Faith  of  all 

Mankind  both  learned  and  unlearned  :  But  ac- 
cording to  the  Modem  Scheme  of  Religion  in 
the  aforementioned  fifty  fis'e  Propofitions,  the 
Cafe  will  Hand  thus, 

There  is  no  other  There  are  More 
God  but  one.  Gods  than  One. 

T'hou  flialt  worjhip  Thou  Quit  Wbr~ 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  flip  and  lerve  Another 
him  only palt  thou  Jen  e.     God,  Befides  the  Lord 

thy  God.     And  thou 

fhalt  pay  Divine  Ho~ 

roar  to  a  third  Divine 

Y  Per- 
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Perfon,  who  is  not  e- 
ven  to  be  Called  God. 

O  nt    this    Side,    in         Here    you    muft 

Puriuance      of     that  believe  Another  fepa- 

Scheme,  you  muft  un-  rate  cVerfon  of  a   God. 

derftandthefe  Precepts  You   muft  ferve  and 

thus.     There  is  no  o-  Worjhip    that    diftinct 

ther  but  one  Qerfon  of  and   feparate    Perfon. 

God.  Thou  lhalt  Wbr-  And  you  muft  Honour 

floip  that  one  Perfon  of  a  third  feparate  Perfon, 

God,  and  that  one  Per-  not  exprefly  own'd  for 

fon    Only    fhalt    thou  either  God  or  a  Crea- 

ferve.  ture. 

Here  there  is  no  Seeming  Oppofition  only 
and  Inconfiftency,  but  downright  Flat  Contra- 
diction in  exprefs  Terms ;  rendred  ftill  more 
flagrant,  by  iuppofing  the  Moft  High  God  or 
Supreme  Deity  to  be  but  One  Qerfcn. 

The  Method  that  Author  prescribes  to 
Mankind  for  evading  this  monftrous  Contra- 
diction is,  an  Advice  to  add  Cau/e,  Origin,  Au- 
thor, (Principle,  Monarchy,  Self -Exi  (fence,  Inde- 
pendency, Abfolute  Supremacy  to  the  Perfcn  on 
One  Sicle  :  And  to  the  Peribns  on  the  other ; 
EffeB  or  Efficiency,  Separate  Exigence,  Inferio- 
rity, Dependency,  and  Subjection.  Now  if  you 
ufe  ttiefe  Terms  of  human  Language  either 
in  their  firft  Propriety  and  ftrictty  Literal  Ac- 
ceptation (as  he  all  along  doth)  or  even  Ana- 

logical/fy 
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logically,  but  to  no  other  Purpofe  than  that  Au- 
thor ules  them,  namely  to  diftinguilh  the  Divine 
Peribns  from  Each  other,  and  not  from  the  Crea- 
tures only  •  both  the  Terms  themfelves,  and  all 
the  Conlequences  deduced  from  them,  are  fo  far 
from  helping  Chriftians  to  any  way  of  Recon- 
ciling the  palpable  Contradiction  either  to  their 
Underftanding  or  Confciences  ;  that  they  lerve 
only  to  eftablifh  and  confirm  it,  and  if  poftible 
to  render  it  more  glaring  and  infuperable  than 
it  firft  appeared  in  the  contradictory  Propor- 
tions themfelves. 

The  Uib  and  Application  of  all  thofe  Up* 
Jcriptural  Terms  is  to  argue  the  Perfons  on 
both  Sides  to  be  not  only  Dijlinci,  but  in- 
tirely  disjoin'd  and  Separate  from  each  other,  as 
human  Perfons  are ;  nay  more,  to  be  of  a  quite 
Different  Nature  and  Degree  :  So  that  the  whole 
Scope  and  Tendency  of  the  fifty  five  Propo- 
rtions muft  center  at  laft  in  the  utter  Exclu- 
fion  of  the  Sou  and  Holy  Ghofl  from  all  IHvinfi 
Worjbtp  and  Honour ;  the  "  Underftanding  is 
here  quite  baffled  and  Confounded ;  and  no  eva- 
five  Subtilty  can  ever  reconcile  this  Contra- 
diction to  the  Mind  of  Man;  you  fhall  H'orfiip 
and  lerve  the  ^Perfin  of  the  Mo  ft  High  God  alone  ; 
and  yet  you  fhall  Wbrjbif  two  other  Perfons 
befd.es  him. 

T  o  do  the  Author  juftice,  he  doth  not  At- 

Pt  any  Reconciliation  of  it ;    he  contends 
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only  for  the  Dijunian  and  Separation  of  the  Di- 
vine Peribns  thro'  all  his  Prcpcfitions  ;  and  in- 
tirely  deftroys  all  Real  Unity,  allowing  only  that 
of  the  Werfin  of  God  In  him/elf  \  a  Figurative 
Unity  of/Pvmr  with  the  Sou,  and  no  Unity 
Jt  all  with  the  Holy  Ghoff.  The  Foundation 
of  the  whole  is  laid  in  this  Criticifm  ;  Per/on 
ox  Intelligent  Jgent  is  always  in  Latin  and  Greek 
expreffed  by  the  Mafculine  Jd/eftive ;  therefore 
v  hen  God  is  in  Scripture  laid  to  be  Etc.  it 
means,  not  only  that  he  is  one  God,  but  like- 
wife  that  he  is  one  -Terfon :  From  whence  the 
Conclufion  is,  that  he  cannot  be  diftinguifhed 
Into  "Three  Qerfins ;  fo  that  the  Son  and  Holy 
Ghoit  cannot  be,  even  in  any  Incomprehenjibk 
Real  Manner,  One  and  the  fame  Supreme  Deity 
with  the  Father.  But  the  Argument  rightly 
formed  ftiould  ftand  thus. 

I  f  the  Word  E%  is  always  ufed  to  fignify 
one  individual  Mm  ;  then  it  mull:  likewife  fig- 
nify  one    God,   when  apply'd   to  the  Divine 

Nature. 

But  the  Word  ETg  is  always  ufed  to  fig- 
nify one  individual  Ivlan.     Ergo, 

This  is  a  fair  way  of  Arguing,  and  the 
Coniequence  intirely  true  ;  for  this  is  the  very 
Purport  of  the  Mafculine  Adjeclive,  and  of 
E/£  in  particular,  when  it  is  apply'd  to  exprefs 
the  Unity  of  God  in  Scripture.     But  this  will 

not 
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not  ferve  the  Author's  turn-  his  Confequence 
is,  Therefore  Elg  mud  fignify  one  j  .  :  of 
God ;  it  mull  cxprefs  juft  fiich  another  Numt . 
individual  Unity,  as  wc  conceive  in  one  fmgie 
Man  ;  but  not  as  he  is  made  up  of  Spirit  and 
Soul  and  Body,  which  is  a  faint  and  diftant  Em- 
blem of  the  Trinity  ;  and  therefore  fuch  an  Unity 
is  no  way  agreeable  to  this  Author's  grand 
Principle:  Who  every  where  argues  the  Father 
to  be  a  feparate  Subtle. nee  from  the  Son  and 
Holy  Ghoft ;  which  directly  leads  Men  into  a 
Notion,  that  we  muft  conceive  the  Unity  of 
the  Father  by  that  of  one  human  Syfrem  of 
Matter.  According  to  him,  at  beft  you  muft 
imagine  God  to  be  One,  as  a  Man  is  One  \  which 
cannot  be,  unlefs  you  conceive  him  to  be  fuch 
another  ^Per/on  or  intelligent  Agent,  as  one 
of  us. 

If  to  obviate  this  grofs  Notion,  we  obierve 
that  the  Terms  ^Per/on  and  Intelligent  Jgent 
cannot  be  iuppofed  applicable  to  the  Divine 
Nature  in  that  Literal  and  find  Propriety,  but 
in  a  Divine  Sence  and  by  Analogy  only  •  then 
by  Clojing  with  the  Analogy,  that  Author's  Ar- 
gument will  be  carried  to  the  utmoft  thus. 

As  the  mafculine  Adjective  E/£  in  its  firft 

and  Literal  Propriety  fignifies  One  human  tPer- 

Jqn  5  fo  when   it  is  transferred  to  God   (even 

Jnalogicaly)  it  mull  fignify  One  Divine  -Perjon 

only,  Whatever  that  incomprehenfible  Perfori 
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is  in  his  real  Nature.  Now  if  you  do  but  word 
this  likewiie  right,  you  will  extricate  it  intirely 
from  the  Fallacy ;  and  the  Confequence  will 
be  very  good  and  clear. 

A  s  the  mafculine  Adjective  Efc  in  its  firft 
and  Literal  Propriety  fignifies  the  Unity  of  one 
individual  Man\  fo  when  it  is  transferred  to 
God,  it  muft  fignify  the  Unity  of  one  ablb- 
lutely  luprerne  Deity  ;  of  whatever  Kind  that 
incomprehenfible  Unity  is.  Thus  by  the  Aj- 
tu  ral  Unity  of  .one  individual  Man,  of  which 
we  have  fome  Idea  or  Conception ;  we  con- 
ceive as  well  as  we  can  the  Unity  of  one  God, 
which  is  altogether  Supernatural  and  Otberwifr 
inconceivable. 

S  o  that  to  the  Argument  as  it  Hands  in  full 
Force,  I  anfwer.  That  the  Word  E%  accord- 
ing to  that  Author  fignifies  both  the  Number 
0;/cT,  and  Qerfon  \  both  which  being  jumbled 
together  into  one  Word  in  the  Greek,  are 
plainly  diftinguifhed  in  the  Englilh,  which  hath 
a  different  Word  for  each  of  thole  Conceptions, 
and  fo  lays  open  the  Fallacy.  For  the  Word 
E2j  when  transferred  to  God,  realy  denotes 
the  Number  or  Unity  only :  and  not  the  <Z\v- 
fcnalitv. 

But  granting,  what  is  grofly  abfard,  that 
it  denoted  the  Qerfop  of  God ;  yet  the  molt 
which  can  be  made  of  it  is,  that  it  then  denotes 

a  Peribn 
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a  Perlbn  Incomprehenjibly  One  \  a  Perfon  whole 
Unity  is  as  incomprehenfible  as  his  BJJlnce^  or 
as  any  of  his  Other  Attributes,  and  of  the  man- 
ner of  which  we  can  have  no  proper  Idea  or 
Conception ;  tho'  thus  much  we  are  fure  of^ 
that  it  cannot  be  the  fame  with  that  of  one 
individual  Man.  Wherefore  the  Word  Perfon 
adds  nothing  to  our  Knowledge  of  that  Divine 
Unity  ;  and  confequently  all  the  Inferences 
drawn  from  that  Term  are  utterly  vain  and 
groundlefs :  And  nothing  will  ferve  the  Ends 
of  this  Author,  but  proving  that  both  the 
Terms,  One  and  (Per/cn,  when  transferred  to 
God  muft  be  taken  as  Literal}' ,  and  in  the  fame 
meaning,  and  with  the  fame  Conception  or  Idea 
as  when  they  are  applied  to  the  Perlbn  of  a  Man. 

Tho'  the  Application  of  the  Word  ETg  to 
God  as  it  denotes  his  incomprehenfible  Unity 
only,  is  clear  and  ealy  ;  agreeable  to  the  com- 
mon Sence  of  Mankind ;  and  anfwers  all  the 
theEnds  of  Chriftian  Faith  :  Yet  it  will  not  ferve 
the  Ends  of  that  Author,  unlefs  you  add  the 
very  Conception  of  Human  Unity  to  that  Term, 
and  call  it  Qerfon  or  Intelligent  Jgent ;  and  then 
transfer  it  to  the  Divine  Nature  ;  which  you 
muft  fuppofe  to  have  literaly  the  very  fame 
individual  Numerical  Unity  that  you  conceive  in 
One  Human  ^Perfon.  Then  he  hurries  vou  away, 
with  that  grofs  Notion  in  your  Head,  thro'  a 
Labyrinth  of  abftracled  metaphyfical  Herefies ; 
out  of  w^hich  you  can  never  fully  extricate  your 
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felf  by  any  other  Clue,  than  that  which  leads 
you  directly  back  again;  to  the  plain  and  open 
manner  of  conceiving  both  the  Unity  of  the 
Pivine  Nature,  and  the  Diftintiion  of  the  Di- 
vine Perfons,  by  Semblance  and  Analogy  only 
with  that  Unity  and  Diflinction  familiar  to  us 
in  the  Individuals  of  our  own  Species. 

W  e  freely  grant  that  God,  thro*  the  whole 
Scripture,  is  fpoke  of  in  the  very  fame  Style 
and  Language  wherein  we  always  fpeak  of  one 
human  Perfon ;  as  in  the  lingular  Perfons  of 
Verbs,  and  in  mafculine  Jdje3ivesy  whereof  E% 
is  but  one  inftance  of  a  thoufand :  And  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft  are  likewife 
every  where  fpoke  of  in  the  fame  Style  and 
Language  by  which  we  diftinguifh  three  hu- 
man perfons ;  and  yet  this  doth  not  argue  that 
God  is  Litcraly  one  ^Per/on,  any  more  than  it 
concludes  all  the  Peribns  to  be  T'bree  ftrictly 
proper  and  Literal  Perfons,  The  Term  (Per- 
[bn  is  not  a  fcriptural  one,  either  for  God,  or 
for  the  three  Divine  Perfons ;  fo  that  in  truth 
no  Inferences  ought  to  be  made  from  it  con- 
cerning either  the  Real  Unity  of  God  as  he  is  in 
his  own  Nature,  or  the  real  true  Diflinclion  of 
the  Divine  Perfons. Whence  it  will  be  evident  to 
every  plain  Underftanding,  that  not  only  E£, 
but  any  other  mafculine  Adje&ives  and  Per- 
fons of  Verbs  may,  nay  Muji  neceiTarily  be 
ufed  indifferently  when  we  ipeafc  of  God',  or 
of  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghoft :  And  that  to 
2  make 
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make  any  Inferences  from  thence  concerning 
the  Real  Nature,  or  Degree,  or  Maimer,  or  StritJ- 
mfs  of  that  Divine  Unity ;  or  concerning  the 
Greatnefs  of  the  Diftinction,  is  no  other  than 
fhameful  trifling  with  the  facred  Oracles,  and 
with  the  Faith  and  Confidences  of  Men. 

A  s  trifling  and  even  profane  as  that  man- 
ner of  Proceeding  now  appears  to  be  ',  and  the 
very  fame  as  if  the  Author  had  inferred  from 
the  Term  ~E/c  that  the  abfolutely  fupreme 
Deity  muft  be  of  the  Mafculine  Gender  ;  yet  it 
is  the  fingle  Point  upon  which  the  whole  Scheme 
of  Religion  contained  in  his  fifty  five  Propofiti- 
ons  is  erected.  Wherein  a  Multitude  of  unortho- 
dox Notions,  Abfurdities,  and  Contradictions  are 
with  Angular  Dexterity  and  Slight  piled  up  to- 
gether upon  it,  as  it  were  into  a  bulky  Cone 
inverted  :  Which  for  a  time  ferved  for  a  plea- 
fing  Amufement  to  Dei  (is,  and  Freethinkers, 
and  Unbelievers  of  all  Ranks  and  Degrees ;  till 
the  mock  Foundation  being  touched,  it  tum- 
bles all  at  once  into  Dirt,  and  Stench,  and  Rub- 
bifh. 
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CHAP.      IX. 

Of  the  Improvement  of  Morality  by 
Revelation. 

FRom  what  hath  been  faid  concerning 
thofe  feveral  Nearer  Relations  we  bear  to 
the  Fir/1  Canfe  of  all  Things,  intirely  New  and 
undifcoverable  by  Reafon,  and  which  we  could 
have  only  from  Revelation  ;  wre  may  plainly 
and  diftinctiy  diicern  wherein  confifts  the  En- 
largement, and  Exaltation,  and  Improvement 
of  Morality  by  the  Gofpel  Difpeniation.  The 
Revelation  of  that  perlbnal  Difference  and 
Diftinction  in  the  Deity,  opens  to  our  Under- 
ftanding  a  large  Field  of  divine  Knowledge  y 
the  Knowledge  of  many  Bleffings,  and  Advan- 
tages, and  Privileges  of  Mankind  relating  more 
immediately  to  another  World,  which  were  in- 
tirely unknown  by  the  Light  of  Nature;  and 
clears  up  many  Particulars,  of  which  mere 
Reafon  gave  Men  but  a  very  dubious  and  un- 
certain View* 

i.  As  to  the  Perlbnof  the  Father,  the  very 
particular  Manner  of  God's  being  a  Father  to 
ns  is  fully  and  clearly  defcribed ;  as  that  he 
made  the  Body  of  Man  of  the  Baft  of  the 
Ground  ;  Breathed  into  it  a  Spiritual  Principle 
immediately  from  himlelf ;  and  that  from  the 
Union  of  both  theie  Man  became  a  Living  Soul 

That 
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That  our  firft  Parents  were  created  in  perfect 
Innocence  ;  in  the  Image  and  Likenefs  of  God ; 
to  which  is  added  the  true  Caufe  and  exact 
Manner  of  the  miierable  Corruption  and  De- 
generacy of  human  Nature  ;  which  all  Man- 
kind were  conlcious  of  and  fadly  lamented,  but 
none  could  account  for.  That  we  were  to  be 
reftored  to  the  Favour  of  God  by  the  Seed  of  the 
Woman ;  which  Prophecy  was,  in  fucceeding 
Ages,  gradualy  difcovered  to  be  fpoken  of  a 
divine  Perfbn  coming  into  the  World,  and  ta- 
king Our  Nature  upon  him :  And  the  Sub- 
ftance  and  Import  of  it  in  due  time  appeared 
to  be  this,  'That  God  fo  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whofoever  believeth 
in  him  Jhould  not  perijh,  but  have  everla/ling 
life.  And  that  which  renders  this  Relation  yet 
nearer  and  more  intimate  and  engaging  is,  that 
we  have  Received  the  Adoption  of  Sons  ;  of  which 
the  Apoftle  fpeaks  with  this  Solemnity,  BeJwld, 
what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  be  flowed  up- 
on us,  theft  we  fhould  be  called  the  Sons  of  God  y 
having  received  the  Spirit  of  Adoption,  that  in- 
eftimable  Privilege  of  crying  Abba  Father  ',  and 
of  addreffing  our  lelves  to  him  as  to  our  Father, 
with  the  Affection  of  legitimate  Children,  in 
full  Truft  and  AlTurance  That  7he  Father  him- 
felfloveth  us  \  That  He  hath  prepared  a  King- 
dom for  us  before  the  Foundation  of  the  World  -y 
and  that  he  lends  the  Comforter,  that  ^Promife 
of  the  Father  to  guide,   and  ftrengthen,    and 
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iiipport  us  under  all  the  Infirmities  of  Na- 
ture. 

i.  In  the  Perfon  of  Chrifi,  we  have  it  re- 
vealed, that  he  is  the  Only  Begotten  Son  of  God. 
That  is,  if  we  will  underftand  the  Words  in  any 
Real  Sence  or  Meaning  they  will  bear,  The  only- 
Son  of  his  own  Nature  and  Effence\  the  intire 
Perfection  and  Tranlcript  of  Himfelf  that  is  of 
his  Divinity  5  fo  as  to  come  up  to  the  Bright" 
mfi  of  his  Father's  Glory,  of  his  Divine  Glory  ; 
and  the  exprefs  Image  of  his  Perfon,  that  is  of  his 
Divine  Perfon :  The  Words  Son,  and  Begotten, 
and  Brightnefs,  and  Image  being  ipoken  by  way 
of  Analogy  with  human  Generation  (in  which  the 
Son  is  the  Brightnefs  and  Image  of  his  Father, 
by  receiving  the  whole  intire  human  Nature) 
muft  import  all  this,  or  elfe  have  no  fix'd  Ap- 
plication or  determinate  Meaning  at  all. 

Concerning  this  one  only  begotten  Son 
we  learn,  that  having  it  in  his  Own  Power  and  E- 
leclion  to  take  upon  him  either  the  Nature  of 
Angels,  or  of  Men,  he  took  on  him  the  Seed 
of  Abraham  ;  and  came  into  the  World  to  be 
a  Sacrifice  for  our  Sin  ;  to  give  his  Life  a  Ran- 
fern,  and  his  Blood  a  Price  and  ^ur  chafe  of  Re- 
demption for  us ;  to  redeem  us  to  God  by  his 
Blood,  fince  without  Blood,  and  without  His 
Blood  there  was  no  Remiffion  of  Sins.  That  he 
came  to  teach  us  the  Will  of  God;  to  let  us 
an  Example  of  Virtue  and  Holineis  in  the  great- 
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eft  Height  and  Perfection  of  them ;  and  to  work 
eternal  Salvation  for  us  by  his  Mediation  and 

Interceflion.    We  learn  farther  that  as  he  being 

the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,    became  Heir 

of  all  Things ;  lb  we  by  virtue  of  the  Relation 

we  bear  to  him  are  made  Heirs  of  God,    and 

Joint  Heirs  with  him  •   infomuch  that  he  ftyles 

us   Friends  and  Brethren ;    and  declares  us  One 

with  him,  as  he  is  with  the  Father.    That  thro' 

Means  of  this  inconceivable  Union  we  have  with 

him,  we  fhall  be  Raifed  at  the  laft  Day  by  the 

Power  and  Efficacy  of  his  Reiurrection.     That 

when  he  fhall  appear  to  Judgment  we  fhall  be 

Like  him  ;  and  that  our  Bodies  fhall  be  fafhioned 

like  unto  his  Glorious  Body  ;  that  the  Good  fhall 

be  caught  up  into  the  Air  to  meet  the  Lord,  and 

fhall  go  in  with  him  to  ^ojpfs  the  Kingdom. 

3.  Another  great  Improvement  of  our 
Knowledge  are  the  Revelations  made  to  us 
concerning  the  Holy  Ghofl.  Who  being  every 
where  fpoke  of  in  Scripture  as  of  a  Diftinci 
Perfon  ;  and  no  where  reprelented  as  a  Creature, 
we  muft,in  our  plain  and  obvious  way  of  Think- 
ing, necelTariiy  conceive  him  as  a  Perlbn  Truly 
and  Effentialy  divine  :  Efpecialy  fince  any  Me- 
dium between  a  Perlbn  truly  Divine,  and  a 
made  or  Created  Perlbn,  is  directly  contrary  to 
plain  Realbn  and  our  natural  Sentiments,  to 
which  all  Revelation  is  adapted.  The  parti- 
culars revealed  concerning  him  as  fuch  a  di- 
vine Perfon,    do  greatly  improve  the  Relation 

we 
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we  bear  to  God;  namely  the  miraculous  Con- 
ception of  our  Saviour  Chrift  by  the  Power  of 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  or  of  the  Mo  ft  High,  or  of 
God,  all  which  he  is  called  in  one  Verfe  of 
Scripture,  Luke  i.  35.  That  he  infpired  the  A- 
poftles  with  the  Gift  of  Tongues  and  Miracles, 
for  the  Proof  and  Propagation  of  the  Go/pel  j 
That  he  brought  all  Things  to  their  Remem- 
brance',  That  he  gives  us  tt'i/dom,  and  Know- 
ledge, and  leads  us  into  all  'Truth  ;  That  we 
are  the  'Temples  of  the  Holy  Ghofl,  and  that  he 
Dwells  in  us;  That  by  him  the  Lave  of  God  is 
jhed  abroad  in  our  Hearts  ;  That  he  helps  our 
Infirmities  ;  enables  us  to  Mortify  the  Deeds  of 
the  Body  ;  and  that^he  fills  us  with  Right  eoufneJsy 
and  ^Teace,  and  Joy. 

N  o  w  all  thefe  things  are  the  Riches  both 
of  the  Wiidom  and  Knowledge  of  God;  and 
tho'  the  depth  of  them  be  unfathomable,  yet 
their  being  thus  far  opened  to  our  View  doth 
give  us  great  Conceptions  of  the  Dignity  of  hu- 
man Nature;  the  Renovation  of  which  by 
Pardon  of  Sin,  the  wafhing  us  from  Guilt,  and 
the  Sanctification  of  the  whole  Man  in  Body 
and  Soul,  is  as  great,  if  not  a  more  amazing 
Inilance  of  the  Power,  and  Wifdom,  andGood- 
nefs  of  God,  than  our  firft  Creation  out  of  no- 
thing. All  this,  (notwithftanding  its  being 
thought  by  lome  to  be  fruitleis  Speculation,  and 
to  have  little  or  no  Influence  on  the  <•? ) radical 
Part  of  Life)  not  only  greatly  enlarges  our  In- 
z  teUeft, 
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tellcft,  and  gives  an  immenfe  Scope  to  human 
Underftanding :  But  hath  a  direct  and  immedi- 
ate Tendency  to  engage  us  powerfully  in  the 
higheft  Afts  of  Duty  to  God,  our  Neighbour, 
and  our  felves :  to  the  Exaltation  of  Morality  -y 
to  the  increafe  of  all  Virtue  and  Holinels ;  and 
to  the  Reftoration  and  Healing  a  corrupt  Na- 
ture, in  inch  a  degree  as  we  were  utterly  in- 
capable of  without  thefe  Revelations. 

1  c  For  firft,  we  are  by  this  means  led  in- 
to the  Knowledge  and  Practice  of  fome  Virtues 
intirely  New  and  unknown  before;  fiich  as 
Evangelical  Faith.  Without  Revelation  there 
could  be  no  fuch  thing ;  for  that  Faith  is  an 
AfTent  to  a  reveaPd  and  exprefs  Propofition 
upon  the  Teftimony  of  God  ;  and  till  fome- 
thing  was  fo  revealed  by  him  there  could  be 
no  AfTent  given  by  us  to  any  fuch  Propofition  ; 
we  could  not  believe  his  exprefs  Word  before 
he  fpoke  to  us  by  the  Prophets,  and  his  Soru 
And  now  that  all  thefe  things  concerning  him- 
felf  and  us  are  delivered  to  Mankind,  Men  ftill 
have  it  in  their  own  natural  Election  whether 
they  will  either  Confide r  them,  or  give  any  Jfi 
fent  to  them ;  but  we  are  told  he  that  Believeth 
them  fliall  be  Savefl,  and  he  that  believeth  Not 
fha.il  be  Damned,  And  concerning  thole  who 
have  beer,  once  Enlightened  with  this  Knowledge, 
who  have  Tafled  the  good  Word  of  God,  and 
been  Partakers  of  theie  Revelations  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft }    if  they  fliall  fall  away  from  it,  we  are 

told 
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told  it  is  impoflible  to  Renew  them  again  to 
Repentance  by  any  other  Means  or  Method  in 
Nature  or  Grace.  So  again  Hope  for  Mercy 
and  Remiffionof  Sins  ;  for  the  Refur reel  ion  of  the 
Body  in  the  Likenels  of  Chriji  \  and  for  a  glo- 
rious Immortality  in  the  ^Prejence  of  God  for 
Soul  and  Body  united,  is  a  Grace  purely  evan- 
gelical and  new  under  the  Goipel.  The  Love  of 
God  iikewiie  as  of  a  Father  by  Adoption,  is  new 
under  the  Gofpel ;  that  is  the  grateful  Affec- 
tion we  ought  to  have  for  him  on  account  of 
thofe  feveral  Reveal' d  Relations  we  bear  to  him  y 
and  of  thofe  manifold  Bkjjlngs  derived  upon 
us  under  that  Diftinction  of  the  Perfons  in  the 
divine  Nature.  And  fo  is  the  Loving  our 
Neighbour  As  our  fehes,  and  the  Lave  of  our 
Fellow  Chriftians  as  our  Brethren  in  Adoption, 
and  joint  Heirs  with  Chrift,  a  Hew  Command- 
ment, as  it  is  called  in  Scripture. 

i.  All  that  were  merely  Moral  Virtues 
before,  are  by  thofe  Revelations  heightened 
and  exalted  into  evangelical  Graces.  And  this 
is  done  by  transferring  the  Merit  of  all  Inftan- 
ces  of  Virtue  and  Goodnefs,  from  the  Outward 
Actions  and  Deportment  only ;  to  the  Inward 
Difpofition  of  the  Mind  and  Confcience  form'd 
and  regulated  by  an  evangelical   Faith. 

Neither  Jew  nor  Heathen  had  any 
true  and  proper  Notion  of  Interna/  Holinefs. 

As 
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As  for  the  Heathen  particularly,  their  moft 
elevated  Moralifts  efteemed  the  inward  virtu- 
ous Temper  of  the  Mind,  in  Proportion  only 
either  to  the  Influence  it  had  on  Mens  Outward 
Actions  •  or  its  Tendency  to  the  Eale,  and  Com- 
placence, and  Happinels  of  Mankind  in  rhis 
Life :  And  not  as  having  any  Intrinjick  Excel- 
lency in  Itjelf  nor  as  it  is  a  Recovery  of  the 
Divine  Image  and  Similitude  to  which  we  were 
originaly  formed  ;  not  as  univerial  Holinels  is 
an  indiipeniable  Qualification  for  the  beatifick 
Vifion  or  Seeing  of  God\  nor  as  everlafting 
Happinels  in  Another  World,  is  the  Natural  ne- 
celTary  Conlequence  of  an  inward  Frame  and 
Dilpofirion  of  Soul  altogether  regenerate  and 
fanclified.  And  as  to  the  future  Rewards  them- 
felves,  they  never  entertained  a  Thought  of 
their  being  confequent  to  inward  Virtue  and 
Holinels,  any  further  than  it  was  reduced  into 
outward  Practice  and  Behaviour, 

A  s  to  the  Jews,  the  whole  Style  of  their 
moral  Law  ran  intirely  upon  the  Outward  Act. 
Nay,  they  interpreted  even  the  Tenth  Com- 
mandment after  luch  a  Manner  as  to  conclude, 
that  if  this  external  Obedience  was  paid,  the 
Law  was  fully  and  completely  anfwer'd  :  So 
that  how  violent  loever  the  habitual  Inclina- 
tions of  the  Soul  were  to  Covetouihefs  or  Lull:, 
or  Injuftice,  to  Cruelty,  Malice,  or  Revenge ; 
if  they  did  but  effe&ualy  reftrain  theie  Ten- 
dencies from  breaking  out  into  an  open  Vio- 

Z  lation 
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lation  of  the  Law,  they  deenVd  themfelves 
perfectly  innocent  \  and  acquiefc'd  as  Perfons 
who  had  fulfill'd  all  Righteouihefs.  In  fhort 
they  never  imagin'd  there  was  any  Punilhment 
for  evil  Habits  or  mere  Intentions  of  the  Mind, 
either  here  or  hereafter.  The  Jewifh  Doctors 
are  full  and  cxpreti  in  this  Point ;  and  the  In- 
ference they  make  from  that  Text  in  tpjal.  Ixvi. 
If  I  regard  J>r  qaity  in  my  Hvart^  the  Lor  J  will 
not  hear  me,  is  this  •  that  God  does  not  in  the 
kaft  regard  the  Wickednefs  of  our  Thoughts. 
Nay  their  celebrated  Kimchi  lays  upon  this 
Text,  Jltho'  I  jlould  dejign  Iniquity  in  my  heart, 

and  werejttf  ready  to  execute  it Tet  God  will 

rM  hear  it  j  for  God  never  e deems  an  evil  Dejign 
for  the  Deed,  This  was  the  very  Hypocrily  of 
the  Phari fees,  who  valued  no  Inftance  of  Reli- 
gious Duty,  but  as  it  was  Seen  of  Men  ;  nor 
have  the  Jews  at  this  Dav  any  Opinion  of  the 
Neceffity  of  Interval  Holinels, 

But  now  we  learn  from  the  Gofpel,  that 
the  true  and  real  Excellency  and  Perfection  of  all 
moral  Religion  is  Within  us,  and  feated  in  the 
Heart  \  and  accordingly  the  whole  Subftance  of 
it  is  made  to  coniift  not  only  in  the  outward 
Deportment  and  external  Difcharge  of  all  Du- 
ties 5  but  chiefly  in  the  inward  Rectitude  and 
Sanclificatioii  of  the  Mind  and  0:nfcience.  This 
is  the  main  Scope  and  Tendency  of  our  Savi- 
our's whole  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  is  obvi- 
\uous  to  any  one  who  will  1: ok  over  thofe  Par- 
ticulars 
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ticulan  there  mentioned  and  infilled  on :  And 
the  true  Meaning  and  Application  of  that  fay- 
ing, Be  ye  perfect  as  your  Father  in  Heaven  is  per ~ 
fett,  is  that  we  fhould  imitate  the  Divine  Per- 
fections in  the  Internal  Holinefs  and  Sanclifica- 
tion  of  our  Nature  ;  in  bringing  our  felves  to 
an  Habitual  State,  and  Temper,  and  Inclina- 
tion of  the  whole  Heart  and  Mind  to  all  Virtue 
and  Goodnefs ;  which  is  not  only  the  curbing  and 
Retrainings  but  the  Renewing  and  Healing  a  cor- 
rupt Nature.  We  are  to  be  Holy  as  He  is  Holy ;  that 
is  in  the  Internal  Frame  of  our  Mind,  in  the  Sanc- 
tification  of  our  whole  Nature ;  not  only  in  the 
external  Obfervance  of  thofe  Laws  which  are 
made  for  this  World  alone :  But  in  ordering 
and  compofing  our  Souls  according  to  fiich 
Rules  and  Meafures  of  Purity  and  Holinefs  as 
are  for  Eternity,  and  of  everlafting  Force  and 
Obligation ;  which  truly  perfect  our  Nature, 
and  give  us  a  near  Refemblance  of  the  Di- 
vinity.    . 

This  is  the  Import  of  theie  new  Phrales  in 
the  Style  of  the  Golpel,  That  of  Regeneration 
and  being  Born  again,  apply'd  to  the  whole 
Man  ;  becauie  of  the  intire  Change  of  the  Bent 
and  Tendency  of  all  his  Paffions,  and  Affec- 
tions, and  Defires,  from  what  they  were  by 
corrupt  Nature ;  even  to  the  reftraining  and 
mortifying  of  all  his  bodily  Appetites,  and 
bringing  them  under  the  Conduct  and  Directi- 
on of  Reafon  and  Religion,     That  of  the  New 

Z  %  Matt:. 
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Man,  and  the  Inward  Man  ',  becaufe  the  change 
of  all  a  Man's  Inclinations  and  Affections  from 
Vice  to  Virtue  makes  him  more  truly  Another 
Man,  than  any  Alteration  in  his  Body  could  do. 
That  of  being  Renewed  in  the  Spirit  of  our  Minds, 
which  plainly  alludes  to  that  Diftinction  of  the 
Apoftles  of  Spirit,  and  Soul,  and  Body  \  and 
fignifies  the  freeing  and  difengaging  our  purely 
ipiritual  and  immortal  Part,  to  the  utmoft  of 
our  Power,  from  thole  irregular  Pafllons  and 
Appetites  of  the  inferior  Soul,  in  which  it  is 
involved  by  its  Union  with  the  Body. 

This  is  the  great  Glory  of  the  Gofpel  pro- 
phely'd  of  fo  long  before  and  thus  delcribed, 
/  zvill  put  my  Law  in  iheir  inward  ^Parts,  and 
write  it  in  their  Hearts,  which  before  confifted 
in  external  Ordinances,  calculated  only  for  out- 
ward Performances ;  and  provided  no  expreis 
tyunijbment  or  Reward  for  the  fecret  Frame  and 
Difpofition  of  the  Soul.  But  now  the  full 
Qurpoje  of  the  Alind  to  commit  a  Sin  is,  in 
the  fight  of  God,  as  high  a  degree  of  Guilt  as 
the  ^?;WCommifIion  of  it ;  and  we  learn  that. 
Evil  Thoughts,  Murders,  adulteries,  Fornications, 
Thefts,  Fal/e  Witnejs,  Blafphemies  defile  a  Man 
in  Proportion  to  the  Corruption  of  the  Heart 
from  whence  they  come  forth.  And  lb  on  the 
other  hand,  if  there  be  a  fincere  Refolution  and 
Intention  in  the  Mind  for  the  Practice  of  Virtue 
and  Goodnefs  in  any  Inftance,  it  is  as  valuable 
in  the  Sight  of  Gcd  as  if  there  were  frequent 

Oppor- 
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Opportunities  of  exerting  it  in  outward  Aci'wns: 
Thefe  are  no  otherwiie  cfteemed  by  him  than 
as  they  are  fure  and  full  Indications  of  the  in- 
ward Temper  and  habitual  Diipofition  of  the 
Mind,  which  alone  is  of  the  very  Effence  of 
Virtue  and  Holinefs ;  whereas  its  diiplaying 
itfelf  in  outward  Performances  is  often  but  dc+ 
nial  to  it. 

Thus  we  fee  what  an  unfpeakable  Trcafure 
of  Knowledge  the  Gofpel  is,  which  till  Chriil 
came  lay  buried  under  the  Ruins  of  human 
Nature ;  and  what  a  Turn  was  thereby  given, 
all  at  once,  to  the  whole  Religion  of  the 
World.  By  this  we  iee  how  it  is  that  our  Sa- 
viour came  not  to  Deflroy  one  Jot  or  Tittle  of 
the  Law  of  Nature,  but  to  FutfU  it ;  by  en- 
larging our  narrow  Conceptions  concerning  it, 
and  removing  our  Thoughts  from  thole  out- 
ward Performances,  which  confider'd  by  them- 
fclves,  are  in  truth  but  as  the  CarCbJe  of  Vir- 
tue and  Goodnefs,  to  that  wherein  the  true 
Life  and  Spirit  of  it  confifts ;  to  that  regular 
and  harmonious  Frame  and  Diipofition  of  the 
Mind  and  Confcience,  where  it  was  at  firft  ; 
and  mould  have  continued,  were  it  not  for  the 
miferable  Corruption  and  Degeneracy  of  Man. 
So  that  Evangelical  Holinefs  is  Moraliiy  refined 
and  exalted ;  genuine  Morality  is  of  the  very  Ef- 
fence of  Chriftianity,  and  nothing  ceaies  to  be 
fuch  by  the  Gofpei  which  was  truly  ib  before. 
The  Law  of  Nature,    the  Moral  Law  of  the 
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yw»£y  and  the  Gofpel  are  all  one  and  the  fame 
eternal  immutable  Law  o{  God  •  divulged  af- 
ter a  different  Manner,  in  different  Degrees, 
and  at  different  Times  as  Mankind  could  bear 
it  5  and  the  Purity  and  Perfection  of  the  Gof- 
pel is  that  very  State  of  Innocence  in  which 
our  firft  Parents  were  created,  and  which  they 
were  originaly  formed  to,  when  they  came  out 
of  the  Hand  of  God.  Thus  the  Gofpel  differs 
from  the  Law  of  Nature  fince  the  Fall,  as  a 
Man  at  his  Full  Stature  differs  from  himielf  when 
he  was  a  Child:  The  Gofpel  continues  all  the 
Lineaments  and  Proportions,  and  only  gives  the 
Law  of  Nature  a  greater  Increafe  of  all  its  Parts  ; 
fo  that  if  vou  cut  off  any  one  Inftance  of  ge- 
nuine Morality,  you  io  far  render  Chrifrianity 
maimed  and  deformed. 

A  s  therefore  the  main  Scope  of  the  Gofpel 
is  the  whole  change  of  the  Man  into  an  inter- 
nal habitual  Holinels }  fo  alfo  it  introduceth  a 
way  of  Wbrfhip  intirely  new,  and  calculated 
for  the  Increafe  and  Improvement  of  that  in- 
ward Sanclification  of  Mind,  which  fhall  ever 
dilpofe  us  to  the  Performance  of  all  Inftances 
of  Virtue  and  Goodnefs  outwardly,  when  Op- 
portunity offers.  Before,  there  were  few  or  no 
exprefs  Directions  for  any  but  External  Ordi- 
nances and  vifible  Ceremonies  of  Worfhip ; 
which  being  once  performed,  the  whole  Law 
of  God  was  thought  fulfilled  in  this  Point; 
and  the  Confciences  of  Men  were  fuppofed  to 

be 
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be  cleared  and  difcharged  from  all  Penalty, 
whatever  Temper  and  Difpofition  of  the  Mind 
they  were  performed  with. 

But,  fays  the  Gofpel,  the  Hour  cometh,  and 
now  is,  that  the  trke  H  vrfbipeh  JbaU  worfbip  the 

Spirit  and  in  'Truth  ;  in  the  Inward 
Difpofition  of  the  Soul  to  all  Virtue  and  Ho- 
lineis  \  and  in  the  lifting  up  a  ^Pnre  Mind  in  de- 
vout addreffes  immediately  to  God  alone.  This 
is  worihiping  God  In  the  Spirit,  and  having  No 
confidence  in  the  Fkfh,  that  is  in  any  outward 
Ordinances  only.  Worihiping  him  In  Truth  is, 
not  only  ferving  him  in  the  SubffanCB  of  all 
that  was  Shadowed  in  'Types  and  Ceremonies : 
but  in  the  Purity  and  Holinefs  of  the  Mind  and 
Conlcience.  This  is  worihiping  in  Truth  and 
Sincerity  ;  and  this  is  opposed  alio  to  that  out- 
ward diicharge  even  of  Moral  Duties  which 
proceeds  only  from  Fear,  or  any  undue  Mo- 
tive ;  but  is  frill  againft  the  habitual  Eent  and 
Inclination  of  the  Soul,  and  is  therefore  fo  far 
infincere  and  hypocritical.  This  is  that  inward 
Law  Written  not  with  Ink,  but  with  the  Spi- 
rit of  the  living  God  \  not  in  Tables  of  Stone, 
as  the  Moral  Law  was,  But  in  flefljly  Tables  of 
the  Heart ;  our  Sufficiency  for  which  is  Of  God,  and 
from  the  inward  Affiftanceof  his  Holy  Spirit. 

Thus  it  is  that   Grace  and  Truth  came  by 

Jefus  Chrift  ;  that  true  Worfhip  of  God  which 

alone  can  intitle  us  to  his  Grace  and  Favour, 

Z  4  Thus 
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Thus  it  is  that  inftead  of  a  multiplicity  of  &?- 
crifices  and  legal  Qeanjings,  we  are  to  cleanfe 
our  feives  From  all  Fitthinefs  of  Fkjb  and  Sprit, 
ferfeSing  HolineJ-  in  the  Fear  of  God:  And 
hence  it  is  that  v*e  have  but  two  Sacraments, 
one  of  them  exprellive  of  our  Dying  to  all  Sin 
in  the  inward  Man,  and  Rijing  again  to  inter- 
nal Holt  ne  ft  ;  the  other  Representative  oi  Wajb- 
inp  awav  the  Guilt  and  Pollution  of  the  Soul 

o 

by  the  Blood  of  Chriir,  and  of  giving  it  inward 
Strength  and  fpiritual  Nourifhment.  Nor  is 
the  Difcharge  even  of  thefe  any  farther  accep- 
table to  God,  than  as  they  have  the  Concur- 
rence of  the  inward  Devotion  of  the  Heart  ;  as 
they  are  performed  with  a  filial  Reverence  and 
Love,  and  by  Peribns  endued  with  a  real  Sane- 
tification  of  the  Mind  and  Conicience. 

T  o  which  I  mail  add,  that  whereas  before 
the  Revelation  of  the  Goipel  Men  hoped  to 
be  accepted,  to  reconcile  themielves  to  God, 
and  compenfate  for  many  other  wilful  Failings 
by  feme  Particular  mining  Virtues ;  now^  we 
learn,  That  whqJo,ever  (ball  keep  the  whole  La.iv, 
and  yet  offend  in  c;;e  -±onit,  he  is  guilty  of  all  \ 
which  was  never  fuppofed  beiore  that  Affer- 
tion  :  Nothing  will  fuffice  now  except  the  be- 
coming intirely  A  new  Creature^  as  far  as  our 
fincere  and  hearty  Endeavours  can  carry  us  in 
the  univerfal  Change  of  the  whole  State,  and 
Temper,   and  Difpofition  of  the  Soul, 

a.  As 
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3.  As  the  Religion  and  Worfhip  of  rVlen, 
before  Chrift,  was  all  external ;  lb  there  was 
no  Exprefe  Reward  promifed,  or  Qnnijhment 
threatned  but  what  related  to  TTbis  World : 
But  now  that  the  whole  Subftance  of  them  is 
become  internal,  the  Rewards  and  Punifh- 
ments  are  fuch  as  relate  chiefly  to  another 
Life.     Firft, 

A  s  to  the  Rewards,  thele  feveral  Particu- 
lars are  new  by  the  Revelation  of  the  GoipeL 

1.  Whereas  it  never  entered  into  the 
Mind  of  Man  to  imagine  or  expect  in  another 
World  any  other  than  Senjhal  Pleafures  for  the 
Body,  and  delightful  Contemplation  for  the 
Mind  ;  now  we  learn  the  Joys  of  Heaven  to 
be  of  fuch  a  Nature  that  they  cannot  enter  in- 
to the  Heart  of  Man,  and  that  we  cannot  now 
have  the  lead  direct  Conception  or  Idea  of  their 
Real  Nature4  And  therefore  they  are  reveal'd 
to  us  under  the  Ideas  or  Conceptions  of  Light, 
a  Kingdom,  a  Crown  of  Life  and  of  Righteouf- 
nels ;  an  eternal  Weight  of  Glory,  by  way  of 
Allufion  to  the  Weight  of  Gold  and  Jewels  in 
a  Temporal  Crown  ;  and  an  Inheritance  incor- 
ruptible and  unde filed,  referved  in  the  Heavens. 
Tho'  thele  are  no  more  than  fymbolical  Repre- 
fentations  of  the  Joys  of  Heaven  in  a  future 
State,  yet  they  are  lb  refined  and  exalted  that 
they  tranfeend  the   utmoft   Stretch   of  mere 

human 
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human  Invention  •  and  nothing  but  Revelation 
could  raife  our  Knowledge  and  Contemplation 
of  them  lb  high.  Nor  are  thole  Joys  the  lefs 
Real,  becaule  we  have  no  fuch  Direct  and  im- 
mediate Conceptions  of  them,  as  we  have  of 
the  Pleafures  of  Senfe  ;  but  on  the  contrary 
they  are  in  Truth  a  much  more  Powerful  Mo- 
tive to  all  Virtue  and  Holinefs,  than  if  we 
efteemed  the  Nature  of  them  fuch,  as  could  in 
any  degree  be  now  directly  and  immediately 
conceived  or  apprehended  by  us. 

2.  The  RefurreBion  of  the  Same  Body  is  a 
Revelation  intirely  new,  of  which  we  are  af- 
fured  by  the  Riling  again  of  ChrifVs  Body 
which  was  individualy  the  fame  •  and  who  was 
The  fir (i  Fruits  of  the  Refur  reel  ion.  Indeed  to 
own  the  Rejirr  reel  ion,  and  yet  to  deny  it  to  be 
of  the  Same  body,  is  no  other  than  faying  the 
Body  Shall,  and  ihall  Not  rile  again  ;  for  the 
Word  Refurrefiion  can  have  no  other  meaning 
but  the  riling  again  oi  the  fame  Body.  That 
this  Body  will  be  Changed  (which  mull  be  a 
Change  of  the  Same,  or  the  Propofition  will  have 
no  Truth  in  it)  is  like  wile  intirely  new ;  that 
this  Change  mail  be  effected  In  a  Moment,  in 
the  Twinkling  of  an  Eye  ;  that  the  Dead  in  Chrijl 
/hall  rife  fir  (I ;  that  their  Change  mall  be  into 
the  Likenejs  of  Chri  ff  s  glorious  Body :  And  that 
the  Comprehenfion  of  this  Likenels  is  out  of 
the  Reach  of  all  our  Capacities  and  utterly  I;;- 
conceivable  \  is  that  which  heightens  the  Value 
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and  Dignity  of  the  Reward,  and  elevates  our 
Hope  beyond  all  that  could  have  been  fuggefted 
by  the  mere  Reafon  and  Underftanding  of 
Man. 

3.  Another  Tnftance  of  Revelation  intirely 
new  with  reipect  to  thole  Rewards  in  another 
World  is,  that  of  Living  for  ever  in  the  more 
immediate  Vrejence  of  God,  who  is  the  Fountain 
of  all  Happinefs.  We  are  now  informed  that 
Chrift  is  gone  Ta  prepare  a  Q bee  for  usy  where 
we  fhall  fee  God  as  he  is,  Face  to  Face,  in  whoje 
fPreJence  is  the  Fuhefs  of  Joy ;  that  we  fhall  be 
where  he  is  to  Behold  his  Ghryy  and  that  7he 
Righteous  JhaUfiine  forth  as  the  Sun  in  the  King- 
dom of  their  Father.  This  is  a  Strain  no  Ima- 
gination merely  Human  could  reach  or  afpire 
to ;  and  the  Happinefs  and  Blifs  brought  down 
to  the  Level  of  our  Underftanding  by  thofe 
Refembla./ices  is  fo  immenfe  and  ineffable,  that 
the  vrue  Nature  of  it  can  never  be  known  till 
it  is  enjoyed :  But  it  will  furely  be  worthy  the 
infinite  Perfection  of  the  Divine  Nature ;  and 
of  the  Nature  of  Man  when  he  is  transformed 
into  the  Likenefs  of  Chrift.  All  things  ever 
thought  of  or  Ipoken  concerning  the  Happinefs 
of  Men  in  another  Life,  before  this  Revelation, 
muft  appear  jejune  and  infipid  if  compared 
with  it ;  and  were  luch  feeble  Motives  to  Virtue 
and  Hoiinefs,  and  to  the  furmountingTemptati- 
ons,  as  are  not  worth  the  naming  inCompari- 
fon  with  it :  Efpecialy  if  to  all  this  we  add,  that 

what* 
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whatever  Knowledge  the  greateft  Men  among 
the  Heathen  had  of  the  Rewards  of  a  future 
State,  it  was  the  Refult  only  of  their  own  Rea- 
fonings  and  Argument,  and  proved  at  belt  no 
more  than  probable  Conjecture,  and  furmiles  of 
their  own  Mind  5  but  now  we  have  the  plain, 
and  Exprcfs,  and  repeated  Promile  and  Word 
of  God  for  them. 

z.  As  to  the  tPuniJbmehtS)  thefe  likewife  are 
by  the  Goipel  all  adapted  chiefly  to  Imvard  De- 
filement and  Tranfgreflion,  and  transferred  from 
this,  to  another  World ;  infomuch  that  all  the 
Breaches  of  the  Divine  Laws  are  not  cogniza- 
ble till  after  our  Departure  out  of  this  Life, 
and  no  Sentence  of  Condemnation  for  them  is 
to  be  pronounced  before  the  Day  of  Judgment ; 
and  in  the  ordinary  Difpcnfation  of  the  Goipel, 
there  is  not  the  leaft  pofitive  7'emporal  Punifh- 
ment  for  the  greateft  Sin.  Becaufe,  of  the 
Tranfgreffions  of  this  Law  none  can  be  judge 
but  he  who  is  the  Searcher  of  Hearts ;  who 
difcerns  from  what  inward  Principle  all  out- 
ward Commiflions  of  Sin  do  flow,  and  from 
whence  they  receive  a  greater  or  lefs  Decree  of 
Guilt :  So  that  even  Murders,  Adulteries,  For- 
nications, and  all  other  outward  Tranigreflions 
defile  the  Man  as  they  come  From  within,  and 
are  punifhable  in  Proportion  to  the  Corruption 
of  the  Heart  out  of  which  they  proceed.  Of 
thefe  Puniihments  we  learn  from  Revelation 
only, 

1  1.  That 
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1 .  That  they  are  both  for  Soul  and  Body, 
which  are  diftinguifhed  in  Scripture  by  the 
Worm  that  dieth  not,  and  the  Fife  which  fhall 
never  be  quenched;  and  accordingly  we  are  bid 
to  fear  him  who  is  able  7i  deflroy  both  Body 
and  Soul  in  Hell.  Upon  which  I  fhall  only 
make  this  Remark,  that  whereas  we  find  by 
Experience  in  this  Life,  that  Body  and  Mind 
are  not  capable  of  fuffering  the  Extremity  of 
Pain  and  Anguifh  at  the  fame  time ;  inlbmuch 
that  the  greateft  Anxiety  and  moft  fierce  diC- 
trading  Anguifh  in  the  Mind,  is  loft  and  di- 
verted by  acute  and  pungent  Pain  in  the  Body  : 
Yet  we  now  learn  that  in  Hell  the  Wicked  will 
be  fubjeel  to  extreme  and  exquifite  Torments 
of  both  together. 

2.  That  they  will  confift  in  Ever  Lifting 
Definition  from  the  Qrefence  of  the  Lor  a,  and 
from  the  Glory  of  his  \Pozi'er.  That  the  chief 
Caule  of  all  Mifery  in  another  Life,  will  be 
an  eternal  Exclufion  from  the  beatific  Vifion 
of  God,  was  never  thought  of  by  the  Wifeffc 
of  the  Heathen  Philofophers ;  who  placed  all 
Happinels  within  ThemfeheSy  and  generaly  held 
Virtue  to  be  its  Ozvn  Reward.  This  exclufion 
feems  to  be  the  only  Punifhment  to  which  we 
can  now  conceive  a  ^ure  Sprit  liable ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, as  all  intelligent  Beings  are  at  a  Lefs, 
or  Greater  Diflance  from  this  Fountain  of  all 
Happinefs,  fo  they  muft  necelTarily  be  more 
or  lefs  Miferable  or  Happy,  3.  That 
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3.  That  one  Part  of  thofe  Punifhments 
will  be  by  Fire,  than  which  we  have  not  any 
Revelation  more  exprefs  and  pofitive.  They 
are  defcribed  by  the  being  Caff  alive  into  a  Lake 
of  Fire  burning  with  Brimffone,  by  the  Fire  that 
is  not  quenched  \  by  a  Furnace  of  Fire,  where 
there  is  Wailing  and  Gnafiing  of  Teeth ;  by  Ever- 
la/ling  Burnings  ;  and  Everla fling  Fire  prepared 
for  the  Devil  and  his  Jngeh.  If  Burning  be  a 
Word  merely  Metaphorical,  as  it  feems  to  be 
in  relped:  of  $pre  Spirits,  then  it  is  a  Word 
and  Idea  fubftituted  inftead  of  a  Punifhment 
lb  great  that  it  cannot  be  otherwife  described 
to  us ;  becaule  we  are  no  otherwife  able  to 
conceive  it,  than  under  a  Semblance  of  the 
moft  exquiflte  Torture  we  are  fubject,  to  in  this 
Life.  But  if  the  Word  is  to  be  taken  in  its 
ftriclly  ^Proper  and  Literal  Sence,  as  it  feems 
to  be  with  refpeft  to  the  Body ;  for  tho'  it  is 
an  inftance  of  great  Goodnefs  in  God  that  the 
Joys  of  Heaven  are  reprefented  to  us  under  the 
figurative  Images  of  Light,  and  Glory,  and  a 
Kingdom,  and  that  the  Subftance  and  Reality 
Ihall  exceed  the  utmoft  of  all  our  Conceptions ; 
yet  it  feems  to  be  an  Argument  of  the  StricT:- 
nefs  of  his  fufiice,  that  the  Puni foments  in  an- 
other Life  ftiould  be  more  Literaly  the  fame 
they  are  threatned  and  foretold.  If  it  be  thus 
I  fay,  then  that  is  a  very  needlels  Queffion, 
How  material  Fire  can  a0ci  an  human  Soul  ? 
Since  we  are  told  there  is  a  Worm  which  never 
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dies,  as  well  as  a  Fire  which  is  not  quenched  ^  and 
when  we  find  by  Experience  how  much  the 
Mind  regrets  and  bemoans  every  Pain  in  the 
Body  here ;  and  how  infupportably  miferable 
the  whole  Man  is  rendered  by  the  Share  it 
bears  in  the  exquifite  Torture  of  any  one  of  our 
bodily  Members. 

4.  T  h  e  Eternity  of  thefe  Punifhments  is  re- 
vealed as  plainly  as  Words  can  exprefs  it ;  and 
the  Difficulty  in  that  Queftion,  What  Propor- 
tion endkfs  torments  can  bear  to  momentary  Sins  ? 
is  quite  removed,  by  confidering  that  the  Pu* 
nifnments  denounced  and  threatned  are  not  in 
themlclves  Sanctions  intirely  Arbitrary,  as  it 
is  in  Punifhments  annex'd  to  Human    Laws: 
But  they  are  writhal  fo  many  previous  Warn* 
ings  or  Declarations   of  the   Inevitable  Confe- 
quence  and  Natural  Tendency  of  Sin  in  itfelf 
to  render  us  miferable  in  another  World.     So 
5  that  a  hardned  and  unrepenting  Sinner  cannot 
be  ctherwife  than  miferable   in  another  Life 
by  a  Neceffity   of  Nature ;  and  therefore  not 
capable  of  Mercy  \  fince  there  never  can  be 
any  Alteration  of  his  State  and  Condition,  with- 
out iuch  a  Change  of  the  whole  Man,  as  would 
put  the  natural  and  fettled  Order  of  the  Crea- 
tion out  of  courfe. 

5,  T  o  all  this  we  may  add,  that  in  refpect 

to  thofe  Rewards  and  Punifhments  we  have 

thefe  farther  Revelations,  That  the  very  par- 
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ticular  Day  is  appointed  by  God  in  which  He 
*wiU  judge  the  World  in  Right eoufnefs,  by  that 
Man  whom  he  hath  ordained '•  that  he  hath  Com- 
mitted all  Judgment  to  the  Son  \  and  that  all 
Mankind  mult  come  upon  their  Tryal  at  Once* 
The  glorious  Qomp  and  Majefty  of  his  Appear- 
ance, the  awful  Solemnity  of  the  whole  Pro- 
cedure y  nay  the  very  Words  of  the  Sentence 
are  deicribed}  and  it  is  foretold  that  in  this 
Day  of  God,  the  Heavens  being  on  Fire  Jhall  be 
dijfolved)  and  the  Ele?7ients  foall  melt  with  fervent 
Heat.  Thefe  are  The  Terrors  of  the  Lord  which 
are  lufficient  to  overwhelm  the  Mind*  and 
luch  Motives  to  all  holy  Converfation  as  no- 
thing but  Infidelity  or  want  of  Confideration 
can  render  ineffectual.  Concerning  which  I 
fhall  farther  obferve,  that  all  the  Doubtful 
Opinions,  and  uncertain  Reafonings;  all  the 
Imaginations  and  boding  Surmiies  of  Men 
before  are  now  by  the  Goipel,  cleared  up  in- 
to a  Futiz  Dijiintt  Knowledge  and  Certainty  : 
And  how  far  foever  the  Understandings  of  Men 
proceeded  in  the  Nature  of  thefe  Punifhments 
before,  yet  they  are  all  now  become  Exprefs 
tPoJitive  Sanctions  of  the  Laws  of  the  Goipel  • 
as  it  regulates  not  only  our  outward  Deport- 
ment, but  alfo  the  inward  Frame  and  Dilpofi- 
tion  of  our  Souls. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     X. 

Of  Spirit^  and  Soul,  and  Body  j  and  the 
great  Ufefidnefs  of  this  DiftinBion  in 
Religion. 

NO w  in  order  to  promote  and  carry  on 
this  inward  Holineis  of  the  Mind,  that 
Opinion  of  Man's  being  rpAtspiis  otoaraais  A 
Qerfon  compofed  of  three  diflitiB  cm  : .  QartSj 

not  altogether  unknown  before  to  lome  hea- 
then Philolbphers,  is  now  cleared  up  and  ex- 
prefly  eftablifhed  by  the  Apoltle  in  1  tfkefflv.  23. 
which  according  to  the  Original  is  thus,  And  the 
very  God  of  Peace  fincfify  you  &i&r&&&  mtirely 
in  every -Tart:  And may oAoitAnpop  u^v  the  whole 
of  you  ;  to  TsyWfxa  the  Spirit^  and  di^  the  Souly 
and  t3  o-'JejuLct  the  Body,  be  prejerved  blamelefs 
unto  the  coming  of  our  Lordjefus  Chrijl.  Which 
Text  is  a  plain  Comment  upon  Genefis  ii.  7. 
and  an  Explanation  of  thofe  Words  concerning 
our  Creation,  which  exprefly  diftinguilh  be- 
tween tfhe  Duft  of  the  Ground,  which  is  the 
Body  ^  that  Principle  which  was  breathed  im- 
mediately from  God,  which  is  the  Immaterial 
Part  of  us  }  and  that  Living  Soul  which  reiiilt- 
ed  from  the  Union  of  Body  and  Spirit :  And 
thefe  are  in  that  Text  of  the  Apcfde's  named 
according  to  their  Order  and  Dignity,  Spirit? 
and  Souly  and  Body.     Accordingly 
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I.  I  t  is  of  the  purely  fpiritual  Part  of  our 
Frame  that  thefe  Texts  are  fpoke,  tfhe  Word  of 
Go  J isjbarper  than  a  two  edged  Sword \  pier- 
cing even  to  the  dividing  aj under  of  Soul  and 
Spirit ;  of  the  Inferior  Soul,  the  Seat  of  all  our 
irregular  PafTions  and  Affections,  and  the  pure- 
ly Spiritual  and  immaterial  Part  of  us:  Teach- 
ing us  to  diftinguifh  them  lb  exactly  as  to  difcern 
all  the  Thoughts  and  Intents  of  the  Heart ;  all 
their  iecret  and  Contrary  moral  tendencies  and 
Inclinations ;  all  the  Struggles  and  Contentions 
between  thole  two  Principles  within  us ;  and 
to  make  a  right  Judgment  of  them,  as  they 
tend  either  to  the  Healing  and  Prefervation,  or 
the  Corruption  and  Ruin  of  our  whole  Nature. 
Be  ye  renewed  in  the  Spirit  of  your  Mind ;  how  ? 
By  putting  on  the  New  Man,  in  which  that 
purely  fpiritual  Part  of  us  hath  a  great  de- 
gree of  the  fame  Dominion  and  Sway  over  the 
inferior  Soul,  which  it  had  when  it  was  iirft 
Created  in  Right eoufnefs  after  the  Image  and 
Likenefs  Of  God.  Again,  The  Spirit  ttfelf 
beareth  witnefs  with  our  Spirit  that  we  are  the 
Children  of  God  \  that  is  the  miraculous  Ope- 
ration of  the  Holy  Spirit  immediately  upon 
the  purely  fpiritual  and  rational  part  of  us, 
and  lb  endowing  us  with  Knowledge  and  the 
Gift  of  Tongues,  is  an  undoubted  full  Con- 
viction of  our  Adoption.  Again,  The  Grace 
of  our  Lord  J  fas  Chrifl  be  with  your  fpirit ;  be- 
caufc  the  feqret  Influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 

the 
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the  work  of  Grace,  are  directly  and  immedi- 
ately upon  Our  Spirit;  by  a  Communication 
of  Strength  and  Afiiftance,  in  order  to  difen- 
tangle  it  from  the  Allurements  of  the  inferior 
Soul  and  fenfitive  Appetite.  To  which  we 
may  fubjoin  the  laft  dying  Words  of  our  Savi- 
our, Fat her ',  into  thy  hands  I  commend  myfpirit. 
7 he  God  ofthefpirits  of  all  flejh.  And,  The  Fa- 
ther ofjpirits. 

T  o  the  preceding  Paflages  I  fhall  add  two 
Places  more,  wherein  the  Spirit  is  plainly  ta- 
ken in  Dijlinciion  from  the  other  conftituent 
Parts  of  our  Frame,  and  in  direct  Oppofition 
to  the  Body. 

Ecckfi  xii.  7.  And  the  Dufl  fhall  return  unto 
the  Earth  as  it  was\  and  the  Spirit  fhall  return 
to  God  who  gave  it.  The  Word  Return  here, 
and  the  Repetition  of  it  to  both  fides  of  the 
Oppofition,  renders  it  very  expreffive  and  em- 
phatical ;  for  this  fhews  that  the  Spirit  is  in 
its  Own  Nature  difpofed  to  A  fend  upward 
(whenever  difengaged  from  the  Body)  wichout 
the  Interpofition  of  any  immediate  particular 
Act  of  almighty  Power  :  And  that  the  Body, 
which  is  finely  All  of  it  denoted  by  Dufl  (other- 
wife  theOppofition  would  oe  imperfect  and  mis- 
lead us)  hath  an  Innate  Gravity  or  Natural  Ten- 
dency Downward  to  its  congenial  Earth.  Now 
if  the  Body  is  fuch  in  the  Whole ,  every  ^Particle 
of  it  muft  have  the  fame  natural  Tendency  ; 
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and  if  the  Spirit  were  Dull  or  Matter,  or  any 
Wart  of  it  iiich,  All  that  is  material  in  our 
Compofition  would  necefiarily  defcend  toge- 
ther ,  and  nothing  of  it  could  be  laid  with  any 
Truth  to  leave  the  Body  and  afcend  upward. 

What  makes  this  yet  plainer  is,  that  the 
Word  which  is  tranflated  Gave  it,  is  here  op- 
pofed  to  the  Word  ^J}^  which  imports,  Ac- 
cording to  what  it  was  before.  It  is  lure  God 
gave  Both ;  but  this  fhews  that  the  Spirit  was 
given  in  a  Sence  totaly  Different  from  that 
wherein  the  Dull  was  given  j  that  is,  as  it  is 
here  faid,  Immediately  from  himfelf :  And  it  is 
as  fure,  that  All  the  Duft  was  given  in  one  and 
the  fame  Sence ;  and  the  Intire  Spirit  in  a 
quite  different  Sence  *  whereas  if  the  Spirit  or 
any  part  of  it  were  material,  it  could  not  be 
faid  by  way  of  Oppofition  that  it  Returned  to 
God  who  gave  it. 

I  f  n*ntl)3  means  According  to  what  it  was 
juft  before  its  Separation  from  the  Spirit ;  then 
it  mull  have  been  a  quite  Different  Subltance 
from  it  j  for  otherwise  there  could  have  been 
no  other  Separation  but  of  Duji  from  Duji^ 
or  of  one  Part  of  Matter  from  another; 
which  is  contrary  to  the  exprefs  Oppofition  in 
the  Text ;  to  which  upon  that  Suppofition  it  | 
will  be  impoffible  to  affix  any  determinate 
Sence  or  Meaning.  But  if  that  Word  means, 
According  to  what  it  was  before,  when  firft  ta- 
4  kcu 
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ken  out  of  the  Earth,  then  it  is  plain  that  one 
part  of  our  Frame  was  taken  from  the  Earth, 
or  Duft,  or  Matter,  and  that  the  other  was 
not  •  that  is,  one  Part  of  us  is  Material,  the  o- 
ther  Immaterial,  given  by  God;  or  in  other 
Words,  a  Subjlance  or  Being  Superadded  to  the 
Duft  or  earthy  Part  of  us. 

Ecckf.m.  21.  Who  hioweth  the  Spirit  of  a 
Man  that  goeth  upward,  and  the  Spirit  of  a  Beaji 
that  goeth  downward  to  the  earth  ?  The  Inference 
made  by  too  many  from  this  Text  is,  that  the 
Same  Word  ™"1  being  ufed  here  to  exprefs  the 
Spirit  both  of  Man  and  Beafi,  they  mull  Both 
be  material,  or  both  immaterial.  But  tho'  the 
Word  is  the  fame,  yet  that  it  fignifies  Two  things 
here  not  only  of  a  Different ,  but  even  of  a  quite 
Contrary  Nature,  is  moft  evident  from  the  Con- 
text ,  and  from  the  Words  of  the  Original. 

The  Context  is  thus ;  One  Inftance  among 
many  of  the  Vanities  in  human  Life  given  by 
Solomon  is,  that  Men  are  fubject  to  Death  as 
well  as  Beafts ;  All  go  to  one  ^Place,  all  are  of  the 
Duffy  and  all  tarn  to  Dufi  again,  Sc  that  in  this 
refped  Man  is  truly  upon  the  lame  level  with 
the  Beafts ;  and  therefore  to  the  generality 
of  Mankind  he  is  in  Appearance  upon  the  fame 
Level  as  to  his  Spirit,  as  well  as  his  Body  which 
moulders  into  Duft.  Then  immediately  fol- 
lows, For  Who  knoweth  or  confiders :  or  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  Idiom,  How  few  are 
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there  who  confider  or  diftinguifh  between  the 
Spirit  of  a  Man  that  goeth  upward \  and  the 
Sprit  of  a  Beaji  that  goeth  downward  to  the 
earth  ? 

The  Oppojition  in  the  Original  is  abundant- 
ly more  fall  and  emphatical,  which  rendered 
more  literaly  is  thus.  Who  knoweth  the  Spirit 
of  the  Sons  of  Men ,  that  is  of  Mankind  ;  which 
afccndeth  itfelf  or  of  itfelf,  up  on  high  ;  and  the 
Spirit  of  a  Beafi,  which  defcendeth,  itfelf  down 
below  to  the  earth  ?  That  this  is  the  true  ren- 
dering is  evident ;  and  not  Who  knoweth  whe- 
ther the  Spirit  of  a  Mm  goeth  upward?  &c.  for, 
as  fome  learned  Men  have  juftly  obferved,  n 
in  the  two  Participles  nt?l??  and  nTW  is  not 
Interrogative,  but  Emphatical  To  which  I  lhall 
add  that  there  is  no  fmall  Emphafis  even  in 
the  V  prefiVd  in  the  Words  rtyjg?  and  HCJqV  ^ 
And  that  the  greateft  Emphafis  of  all  is  in  the 
Word  NTI  Itfelf  immediately  following  the  two 
Participles,  which  evidently  confirms  the  H 
prefixed  to  them  both  to  be  Emphatical  The 
Sence  would  not  only  have  been  perfect  with- 
out any  of  thefe  Emphafes  ;  but  they  would 
all  furely  have  been  omitted,  if  no  more  was 
defigned  to  be  fpoken  but  barely  that  the 
Spirit  of  one  goes  Upward,  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
other  Downward.  From  hence  therefore  thefe 
three  things  are  plain. 

i.  That    the   Spirit    of  Man,    and  the 
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Spirit   of  Brutes    go   two   Contrary   ways   at 

their  Diflblution.  The  Mind  of  Man  cannot 
liirmife  otherwife,  than  that  whatever  is  Ma- 
terial in  him  muft  naturaly  go  one  and  the 
lame  way,  all  together  ;  and  that  whatever  is 
feparated  from  it,  lb  as  to  go  a  Contrary  way, 
muft  be  a  Subftance  of  a  quite  Different 
Nature,  or  elie  it  could  never  admit  ofliicha 
Separation  \  fince  it  was  before  Equaly  Effential 
to  the  Man  as  the  Duft  or  other  earthy  Part  of 
his  Compofition. 

2.  That  whereas  the  Spirit  and  Body  of 
a  Man  go  two  quite  Contrary  ways  upon  their 
Separation,  the  Spirit  and  Body  of  a  Brute  are 
never  Separated  but  perilh  Together  at  once. 
The  Spirit  of  a  Brute  hath  the  fame  na- 
tural Tendency  downward  with  the  Body;  it 
hath  the  Gravity  of  a  material  Subftance,  and 
cannot  therefore  have  any  other  Being  or  Ex- 
iftence,  than  in  the  exquifite  Frame  and  Con- 
texture of  thofe  Particles  of  Matter  which  go 
to  the  Conftitution  of  the  Animal :  And  no- 
thing is  more  lure,  than  that  if  there  was  any 
thing  in  the  Spirit  of  a  Man  common  with  that 
of  Brutes ,  it  would  Defcend  downward  with  the 
Body  as  theirs  does. 

3.  That  the  Spirit  of  Man  goes  upward, 
and  that  of  a  Beaft  downward,  by  an  Innate 
Natural  Propenfion.  This  is  plain  from  the 
Original,  which  expreffeth  the  Oppofition  thus ; 
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the  Spirit  which  is  J/cefidtng,  and  The  Spirit 
ig,  that  is,  in  their  own  //7- 
ure  \  otherwife.  thole  Participles 
would  be  here  a  mere  Impropriety  of  Speech. 
But  even  in  the  Common  rendering,  one  is  laid 
to  go  I  \  that  is  to  God ;    the  other  to 

go  Downward^  that  is  from  God.  And  fo  in 
Ecckfi  xii.  7.  it  is  laid  the  Spirit  Returns^  as 
we  are  faid  to  move  Of  our  fehej  ;  or  as  the 
Body  itfelf  when  it  is  lpiritualized  will  move 
to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  Air.  If  it  is  ob- 
jected that  Fire  is  material,  and  yet  goes 
upward ;  I  anfwer,  that  luppofing  this  to  be 
true  (which  it  is  not,  fince  the  Particles  of 
Fire  move  upward  only  in  Appearance  and 
for  a  while,  but  do  realy  Defcend  again  by 
their  Gravity  to  the  Earth)  yet  it  would  be 
nothing  to  the  Purpofe ;  for  if  the  Spirit  of 
a  Beaft  were  a  fpark  of  iuch  Fire  ,  and  went 
upward  like  wife,  there  could  be  no  tfruth  or 
Qpfojition  in  the  Text  upon  that  Suppofition. 
Here  it  is  faid  the  Spirit  of  Man  only  goes  up- 
ward, and  both  Body  and  Spirit  of  a  Beaft  go 
downward  together ;  this  ftiews  that  the  Op- 
poiition  in  the  Text  refpefts  the  very  Sub  fiance 
and  whole  Effence  of  the  things  oppofed,  and 
not  any  more  Reji;i'dy  or  more  Grofs  ^Parts  only 
of  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

To  luch  as  do  not  difcern  the  Emphatical 
Oppofition  in  the  Origipal^    nor  the  Force  of 
thefe  Gonfequences  drawn  from  thence ;  it  will 
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be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  nfi  or  Spirit  can- 
not denote  the  Same  thing  when  apply'd  to 
Man  and  Beaft  in  the  Text.  Becaufe  the  Term 
nn  originaly  fignifies  Wind  or  Breath ;  and  from 
thence  it  came  to  fignify  the  Animal  Life  both 
in  Man  and  Beaft:  So  4t>$  or  -Anima^  or 
Soul  is  indifferently  ufed  for  the  Animal  Life 
in  both.  From  thence  again  it  was  ufed  to 
fignify  The  Spirit  of  a  Man  that  is  in  him^  or 
the  immaterial  part  of  our  Frame;  of  which 
we  have  no  direct  and  immediate  Idea,  and 
therefore  have  no  Term  more  ftrictty  literal 
and  proper  for  expr effing  the  immateriality  of 
it :  So  that  by  a  mere  Necejfty  it  is  in  com- 
mon apply'd  to  Man  and  Beaft.  Laftly,  from 
fignifying  the  Spirit  of  Man,  that  Term  was 
transfer'd  to  the  Divine  Nature  ;  and  ever 
ufed,  thro'  the  Scriptures  of  the  old  Teftament, 
to  exprefs  the  incomprehenfible  Spirit  of  God: 
And  That  by  a  more  abfolute  Necefiity  than 
in  the  foregoing  Cafe  ;  becaufe  we  can  have  nei- 
ther a  proper  Idea  or  Term,  to  reprefent  and 
exprefs  truly  what  is  altogether  inconceivable 
and  ineffable  as  it  is  in  itfelf  Now  tho'  ^T\ 
is  ever  ufed  to  fignify  the  Spirit  of  M?#,as  well 
as  the  Spirit  of  God\  yet  no  body  can  juftly  ar- 
gue from  thence  that  thefe  two  muft  both  be  the 
Same  in  Kind,  Why  then  will  fome  Men  argue 
that  the  Spirit  of  Man  and  Beaft  muft  needs  be 
of  the  Same  Kind,  merely  becaule  the  Same 
Word  is  ufed  for  Both  ;  when  there  is  no  other 
Reafon  for  this,   but  the  want    of  Immediate 
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Conceptions  and  ^Proper  Terms  whereby  to  di- 
ftinguifh  their  Different  'Natures. 

These  two  Texts  of  Ecclejiajles  are  a  plain 
and  exprefs  Revelation  of  the  Immateriality  of 
the  Human  Soul ;  and  of  the  Materiality  of 
that  in  Brutes.  Of  the  Separate  Exigence  of 
the  human  Soul  after  Death.  Nay  and  of  the 
Eternity  of  its  Exiftence  likewife,  by  plain  Im- 
plication ;  for  if  it  were  ever  to  be  dilfolved 
and  perifh,  nothing  is  more  reafonable  than  to 
conclude,  that  this  would  moll  naturaly  happen 
at  the  time  of  its  Separation  from  the  Body, 
to  the  Diffolution  of  which  it  is  here  oppofed  : 
And  if  it  fubfifts  to  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
and  fo  carries  its  Exiftence  into  Eternity,  we 
cannot  imagine  how  it  fhould  naturaly  ever 
have  an  End. 

But  the  too  common  Objection  here  is, 
that  all  this  doth  not  amount  to  a  Demonflra- 
tion  for  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul  of  Man. 
I  grant  it  does  not ;  but  it  is  a  moft  exprefs 
and  emphatical  Revelation  of  it,  in  Oppofition 
to  the  Soul  of  Brutes,  which  is  as  exprefly  de- 
clared Material:  It  contains  as  much  plain  and 
genuine  Truth  as  could  poffibly  be  exprefled 
in  fo  few  Words  ;  and  is  likewife  founded  on 
the  higheft  Moral  Certainty ;  and  you  have  no 
more  for  the  Truth  of  any  Point  either  of  na- 
tural or  revealed  Religion.  Tho'  it  is  fuch  Evi- 
dence as  doth  not  Compel  the  Affent ;    yet  it  is 
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fufficient  to  render  the  with-holding  of  it  //?- 
excttfabh  to  God  and  our  own  Conferences. 

After  all  I  mull  obferve,  that  tho'  the  Let- 
ter n  fhould  be  taken  Interrogatively,  it  alters  not 
the  main  Scope  and  Import  of  the  Text ;  tho' 
the  Expreffion  were  lefs  Emphaticaly  yet  the 
DocTrine  is  equaly  TVw,  as  well  as  the  Con- 
fequences  drawn  from  the  Text.  For  Who 
knows  or  confiders  7%e  Spirit  of  the  Sons  of  Men y 
whether  J fc ending  itjeljup  on  high  ;  and  the  Spi- 
rit of  a  Beajt,  whether  Defending  itfeJf  down 
below  to  the  Earth  ;  imports  the  very  fame 
with,  Who  knows  or  confiders  the  Spirit  of  a  Man 
afcending  it/elf  &c.  And  if  it  were  not  fo  in 
Facl,  that  one  did  actualy  Afcend,  and  the  o- 
ther  Defend,  it  would  never  have  been  made 
a  Queflicn  by  the  Wifdom  of  God,  and  Solomon 
whether  it  were  fo  or  not  ?  Becaufe  this  would 
be  no  other  than  making  Men  furmife  that 
to  be  true,  which  is  abfolutely  falfe.  Only 
I  muft  take  Notice,  that  the  literal  Tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Original  upon  this  La  ft  Suppofition, 
is  abrupt  and  imperfect ;  and  I  appeal  to  any 
Perfon  skilPd  in  the  Hebrew,  whether  taking 
the  n  Interrogatively  he  is  able  to  perfect  and 
complete  the  Sence  of  that  Text  ? 

I  shall  only  add,  that  no  Thought  can 
be  more  natural  and  obvious  to  our  Mind,  than 
that  fince  the  Spirit  of  Brutes  goes  Downward 
to  the  Earth,  they  can  have  no  Degree  of  Rea- 
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fon ;  and  that  if  they  had  any  Degree  of  Rea- 
fon,  they  would  have  a  proportionable  Degree 
of  the  Knowledge  of  Moral  Good  and  Evil%  and 
of  J  reedom  of  Will ;  they  would  have  fomething 
of  a  Natural  Religion,  and  be  liable  to  a  pro- 
portionable Meafure  of  Reward  and  ^unifoment 
here,  or  in  another  Life :  In  order  towhich,7^/V 
Spirit,  as  well  as  that  which  is  Human,  mult 
have  5  rowed  their  Bodies  \  and  have  afcended 
Upwards  likewife  for  judgment,  and  a  Sentence 
of  Abfolution  or  Condemnation. 

I  t  having  fo  plainly  appeared  that  the 
pure  Spirit  is  nDiftintt  conftituent  Part  of  our 
Frame,  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  a  Farther  Con- 
fideration  of  that  Diftinclion  of 'Spirit ">  and  Souly 
and  Body7  and  of  the  great  Advantage  and  UTe- 
fulnefs  of  this  important  Point  of  Revelation. 
This  Sprit  of  a  Man  which  is  in  him  know- 
eth  the  things  of  a  Man,  and  is  compared  with 
the  Spirit  of  God  which  knoweth  the  things  of 
God ;  and  of  which  St.  Waul  fpeaks  when  he 
fays  Rom.  i.  p.  God  is  my  witnefs  whom  I  ferve 
in  my  Spirit ,  that  is  in  the  inflexible  bent  of 
his  Witty  and  firm  Purpofe  and  Steadinels  of 
his  (purely  Spiritual  Part :  So  ftrengthned  and 
confirmed  as  never  to  be  led  away,  with  the 
moft  violent  Inticements  of  the  animal  Soul 
in  Combination  with  the  Body,  into  any  de- 
liberate Tranfgreffion j  tho'  the  Frailties  and 
Infirmities  of  Nature  arifing  from  their  reftlefs 
continual  Struggle  againft  the  Spirit,  can  never 
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t>e  totaly  overcome  in  this  Life.  So  that  here 
in  the  Beginning  of  this  Epiftle,  he  lays  a 
Foundation  for  a  clear  and  ealy  Expoiition  of 
thofe  Paffages  in  the  7  and  8  Chapters,  which 
have  been  lb  much  miftaken,  and  fataly  mil- 
apply'd  to  the  quieting  People's  Confciences 
under  wilful  and  deliberate  Sins.  For  there  the 
Oppofition  is  ail  along  between  the  Fle/Jj  and 
Carnal  Mind  (as  he  calls  the  Animal  Soul)  on 
the  one  hand ;  and  the  Spirit  on  the  other  ; 
which  by  the  Antithefs  plainly  appears  to  be 
a  conftituent  Part  of  the  Man,  as  well  as  the 
flelh  and  carnal  Mind  :  And  in  this  Sence  Liv- 
ing after  the  Spirit,  is  oppofed  to  living  After 
the  Flefh  ;  as  the  being  Spiritual)/  minded,  is  op- 
pofed to  being  Carnaly  minded. 

Now,  there  the  Apoftle  inftances  in  his 
own  Peribn,  and  fpeaks  of  the  pure  Spirit  or 
Mind  as  of  the  Man  Himfelf  that  being  the 
moft  excellent  and  fuperior  Part  ;  in  oppofi- 
tion to  the  Flefh,  which  includes  the  Animal 
Soul  or  Carnal  Mind,  with  all  its  corrupt  Ten- 
dencies and  Inclinations.  He  ferv'd  God  in 
his  Spirit ;  with  the  Mind  he  ferSd  the  Law  of 
God,  and  Delighted  in  it  in  the  Inward  Man  j 
but  found  a  Law  in  his  Members  warring  againft 
the  Law  of  his  Mind ;  and  from  thence  he 
proves  his  AflTertion,  That  the  Law  and  the  Com- 
mandment is  Holy,  and  Juft,  and  Good ;  becaule 
it  is  lb  apparently  agreeable  to  the  genuine 
Sentiments  of  the  Pure  Spirit  within  us,  and 
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accordingly  fo  readily  approved  of  and  affented 
to  by  unprejudiced  Realbn.  And  that  this 
Law  is  no  otherwife  the  Caufe  and  Occafion  of 
Sin  and  Death  to  us,  than  as  it  is  directly  Con- 
trary to  the  Law  we  find  in  our  Members  ; 
and  as  it  is  enacted  againft  all  thofe  Inclinations 
and  Tendencies  of  the  flefh  and  carnal  Mind 
which  we  Oar  /ekes  (that  is,  the  Spiritual  and 
purely  intellectual  Part  of  us)  judge  and  pro- 
nounce to  be  finful  and  wicked. 

I  know  the  Spirit  here,  and  in  other  pa- 
rallel Places,  is  uliialy  expounded  of  the  Mo- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  us ;  which  is 
fo  far  true,  but  is  not  All  the  Truth ;  for  it 
fignifies  the  vrnvfia  or  Spirit  of  a  Man  excited 
and  affifted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  :  Which  Ac- 
ceptation of  it  is  unavoidable  in  Ibme  Places ; 
and  renders  others  eafy  and  intelligible ;  and 
without  including  this  Spirit  of  a  Many  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  find  out  the  Scope  and  Co- 
herence of  thofe  PafTages  where  it  is  mentioned. 
Befides  that  the  Sence  and  Context  of  thofe 
Places  require  this,  it  is  Natural  to  underftand 
it  of  Both ;  becaufe  inward  Grace,  or  the  In- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  immediately 
applied  to  the  fpiritual  immaterial  Part  of  us, 
to  prepare  and  ftrengthen  it  for  a  Combat 
with  the  Flefh  and  inferior  Soul ;  and  enable 
it  to  recover  that  original  Purity  and  Holi- 
iiefs  which  is  innate  to  it,  and  in  which  it  was 
firft  created. 
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This  is  that  Part  of  our  Frame  which  is 
Immaterial,  and  confequently  hath  Immorta- 
lity in  its  Natural  Frame  and  EJftnce  \  whereas 
the  Inferior  Soul,  which  owes  its  Being  to  the 
Union  of  the  Body  and  Spirit,  is  diflipated  and 
diflblved  upon  their  being  feparated  again  from 
one  another.  In  this  Spirit  confifts  the  Dig- 
nity of  our  Nature ;  it  is  that  by  which  we 
are,  not  only  little  lower  than  Angels ;  but 
whereby  we  have  a  remote  Refemblance  of  the 
Divinity,  and  bear  the  Image  and  Likenefs  of 
him  from  whom  it  was  originaly  breathed  into 
Man.  It  is,  confidered  Jbjlrafiedly  and  in  It/elf 
pure,  unpolluted,  and  uncorrupt ;  its  firft  and 
Innate  Tendencies  are  all  to  good  ;  all  its  na- 
tive Defires  and  Inclinations  are  to  Virtue ;  and 
it  is  originaly  fo  framed  for  the  Beauty  of  Ho- 
linefs,  as  to  be  ever  carried  towards  it  by  an 
inceffant  ftrong  Propenfion.  It  is  the  chief  Seat 
of  the  Intellect  and  Will;  and  would  In  it/elf 
have  an  inflexible  Inclination  to  Truth  and 
Goodnejs,  and  an  undifturbed  Complacence  in 
a  freedom  from  all  Vice  and  Error.  And  were 
it  to  refide  In  the  Body  only  as  in  a  Seat  or 
throne,  fo  as  to  be  difengaged  and  act  Of  it/elf 
without  the  necefTary  Conjunction  and  Co-ope- 
ration of  the  fenfitive  Soul,  by  which  fome 
hold  it  to  be  united  to  the  Body ;  then  to  ufe 
the  Similitude  of  a  Philofopher,  It  would,  Like 
the  Top  of  Olympus ,  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  Sere- 
nity j  and  from  thence  look  down  upon  all  the  Com- 
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motions  and  ^Perturbations  in  the  irrational  SouJf 
as  on  Jo  many  Clouds,  and  Storms,  and  thunders  in 
an  inferior  Region  under  its  Feet. 

If  it  be  obje&ed  here,  that  fuppofing  what 
I  have  faid  of  the  Spirit  to  be  true,  and  that 
it  is  in  its  own  Nature  a  ^Pure  and  uncorrupt 
Principle ;  then  it  can  have  no  fliare  in  the 
Guilt  of  Sin,  nor  be  liable  to  any  Moral  Cor- 
ruption but  by  Force y  and  contrary  to  .its  na- 
tive Inclinations;  and  confequently  ought  not 
to  be  punilhed  merely  for  being  in  bad  Com- 
pany, to  which  it  was  Neceffarily  confined.  I 
anfwer  that  the  Objection  proceeds  upon  a  mif- 
take,  in  fuppofing  that  becaufe  the  Spirit  is 
thus  pure  and  uncorrupt,  confider'd  feparately 
and  in  its  Own  Nature ;  therefore  it  continues 
to  Qreferve  itlelf  unpolluted  in  the  midft  of 
Heaps  of  Filth  and  Corruption  that  lie  all  about 
it  during  its  Union  with  the  Body ;  In  which 
the  Objection  fuppofes  it  to  refide  as  in  a 
fPrifin. 

Whereas  it  is  now  fb  effentialy  united 
to  the  Body,  that  during  the  Union  neither  of 
them  can  act  alone  ;  it  is  the  Compound  Nature 
that  ads ;  the  pure  Spirit  cannot  exercife  the 
moll  abftracted  Acl  of  Volition  or  nought  any 
otherwife  than  in  Concurrence  with  Matter ; 
It  exercifes  all  its  Operations  as  a  &art  only  of 
the  whole  Perfon,  and  not  as  a  Separate  and 
Independent  Spectator.     From  this  ItricT;  Union 
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it  is,  that  the  Spirit  of  Man  became  at  firft 
Liable  to  be  drawn  into  any  Moral  Corruption 
at  all,  at  the  Fall  ;  and  that  ever  fincc,  it  is 
vaftlymore  liable  to  be  Seduced,  tho'not  Forced 
into  a  Compliance  with  the  Solicitations  of 
corrupt  Paffion  and  Appetite,  and  all  the  fiiv 
ful  Tendencies  which  infected  our  inferior  Soul 
and  Body  from  eating  the  forbidden  Fruit, 
For  our  unruly  Paflions  and  Appetites  then 
gained  filch  an  Addition  of  Strength,  as  Proper- 
tionably  abated  the  native  Power  and  Inrlu- 
ence  of  the  pure  Spirit,  and  coniequently 
rendered  it  more  liable  to  an  Abufe  o[its  Li- 
berty. 
j 

But  you  will  fay  the  Objection  is  not  quite 
removed  ;  for  where  is  the  J  u  ft  ice  of  adding  a 
Principle  pure  in  itfeif,  to  another  which  is 
impure,  in  Conjunction  with  which  it  mult  ne- 
ceffariiy  be  corrupted?  If  it  muft  Necejarifyhe 
corrupted,  the  Objection  would  hold  •  but  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  ftill  indued  with  Freedom  of 
Choice,  which  it  can  and  ought  to  exert  eftectu- 
aly  in  its  Union  with  the  Body.  During  which 
Union,  notwithftanding  the  Difad vantages  it 
is  under  Irom  the  Strength  of  Paffion  and 
Appetite,  it  ftili  remains  the  Directing  Prin- 
ciple, and  lhould  always  alTert  its  right ;  con- 
ftantly  and  vigorously  iupport  its  Native  Title 
to  Dominion  5  and  not  permit  the  Flefh  or  in- 
ferior Soul  by  any  Importunity  to  prevail  for  its 
Compliance  with  their  unreasonable  Demands ; 

Bb  or 
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or  ever  to  become  the  concurring  Inftrument  of  i 
their  finful  Lulls  and  Paffions. 

What  I  affert  is  no  more  than  that  the  ji 
Spirit  is  Original)'  and  in  its  own  Nature,  lepa-  ;  i 
rately  confider'd,  pure  and  uncorrupt ;  as  the  : : 
whole  Compound  Nature  was  at  firft.  But  ftill  1 1 
it  may  become  Partner  in  all  the  Guilt,  Par-  ll 
taker  of  all  the  Defilements  of  the  Flefh  and  t 
inferior  Soul,  and  Sharer  in  their  Pollution  by  jc 
its  own  Default  or  free  Conjent,  tho'  not  by  \i 
Force.  And  for  want  of  exerting  its  proper  ;]r 
Authority,  it  becomes  itfelf  actualy  defiled,  1 
and  together  with  them  juftly  liable  to  Con-  ju 
demnation  and  Punifhment :  According  as  it  It 
proves  fupine  and  unactive;  as  it  yields  toijr 
Temptation  5  and  fuffers  itfelf  to  be  led  away  jc: 
Captive  by  thofe  Paffions  and  Appetites,  which 
cannot  move  one  Step  further  into  AB,  than 
they  have  its  full  Conlent  and  Permiffion, 
And  what  renders  it  truly  Criminal  in  iuch  fin- 
ful Compliances  is,  a  Confciouihefs  of  their  be- 
ing all  directly  contrary  to  its  own  pure 
native  Sentiments  and  Tendencies  ;  and  that 
it  could  have  acted  other  wife.  So  that  its  Mo- 
ral Imperfections  are  no  way  neceffary  ;  but 
ftriftly  imputable  to  it  by  its  own  failure,  and 
abule  of  its  innate  Liberty  of  Choice. 


Nov:  in  order  to  prevent  farther  Miftake 
and  Objection  here;  it  mult  be  confidered,  that 
tho'  all  the  Operations  of  Man  are  realy  and 

truly 
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truly  Joint  Acts  of  the  three  Parts  of  the  Com* 
pound  in  effential  Union  :  yet  each  Operation, 
confidered  Singly  and  by  itfelf,  may  proceed  in 
a  Greater  Degree  from  any  One  Part,  than  from 
the  reft.     Tho'  all  our  Operations  proceed  from 
the  whole  Compound  Nature^  yet  they  do  not 
Equaly  proceed  from  Each  -Tart  of  it.     For  in- 
I  ftance,  Thinking   and  Milling  are   Acts   of  all 
lithe  Parts  in   eifential  Union,  or  Acts  of  the 
compound  Nature-  and  yet  they  are  princi- 
paly  and  Chiefly  the  Operations  of  the  pure  Spi- 
rit 5  in  a  letter  Degree  the  Operations  of  the 
t  Animal  Soul ,  and  leaft  of  all  of  the  Body,     So 
fiin  the  Reverfe,  the  Appetites  in  Man  are  Ope- 
rations of  the  compound  Nature,  but  much 
more  Acts  of  the  Animal  Soul  and  Body  than 
1  of  the  Spirit  :  And  yet  were  they  not  in  fome 
I  degree  Acts  of  that  Spirit,  which  Informs  the 
i  whole,  they  could  be  no  way  Governed  or  re- 
gulated by  it ;  nor  could  any  Appetite  become 
Sinful  in   us  any   more  than   in.  Brutes,      So 
i  again,  everv  human  \Paffony  as  Anger  for  in- 
'  ftance,  is  the  Act  or  Motion  of  the  compound 
Nature,  but  chieflv  and  in  a  greater  Meafure 
of  the  Inferior  Soul:    And  as  all  the  Paffions 
are  of  a  Middle  Nature,  they  are  jointly,  tho' 
in  a  lefs  degree,  the  Operations  of  Body  and 
Spirit  likewife. 

For  this  Reafon  only  it  is,  that  fuch  of 
our  Operations  are  called  Bodily  by  way  of 
Diftinction,    in   which    the    Body   bears    the 

B  b  %  GreateJ 
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Greateft  Share ;  thofe  are  called  Animal  which 
proceed  moft  from  the  Inferior  Soul ;  and  thole 
Spiritual  which  proceed  principaly  from  the 
Spirit :    And  not  becaufe,  according  to  a  vul- 
gar Error,   they  proceed    intirely  and  tfotaly 
from  any  One  of  the  Parts  Separately;  nothing 
being  plainer  than  that  while  all  the  Farts  of 
the  Compound  continue  EJpntialy  united,  our 
Operations  muft  proceed  jointly  from  them  all  y 
unleis  we  could  fuppole  them  capable  of  be- 
ing EJpntialy  United,  and  yet  To  act  Jeparate/y  at 
the  fame  time.     And  hence  it  comes,  that  tho' 
the  Spirit  does  not  Act  In  the  Body,  as  an  In- 
dependent Principle ;  yet  there  may  be  a  natu- 
ral Oppofition  and  Struggle  between  thole  Mo- 
tions  and   Tendencies    which  proceed  Chiefly 
from  the  Body  or  Inferior  Soul,  and  thofe  which 
proceed  Principal)'  from  the  Spirit.     But  then 
as  the  Spirit   is  made  the  Governing   Principle 
of  the  Compound,  and  is  accordingly  indued 
with  Reafon  and  Liberty  of  Choice;  ib  it  may 
permit  any  One  of  the  Tendencies,  more  Pe- 
culiar to  each  particular  Part,  to  become  fo 
ftrcng  as  to  fway  and  carry  with  it  all  the  reft, 
even  to  the  Preservation  or  Deftruction  of  the 
whole  compound  Nature.     Whereas  its  pro- 
per  Office  is,  fo  to  adjuft  all  the  Particular 
Tendencies  and  Operations,  as  to  make  them 
combine  together  in  a  beautiful  Union  towards 
obtaining  the    moft   commendable    common  j 
End  ;  and  not  to  fufFer  any  One  to  prevent  or  I 
obftruct  the  moft  Rational,  and  what  mould  j 
4  always 
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always  be  the  moft  Prevailing  Inclination,  from 
being  gratified.  Thus  ought  our  Little  World 
to  be  governed  after  the  Model  of  the  great 
Syftem  about  us ;  where  the  heavenly  Bodies, 
notwithstanding  very  Different  and  Oppojite 
Tendencies,  are  made  to  confpire  harmonioui- 
ly  towards  the  glorious  End  of  the  Whole. 

N  o  w  the  Under  (landing  and  Will  being  ^Prin- 
cipaly  the  Operations  of  this  pure  Spirit,  the*' 
they  are  necelTarily  tranfacted  in  Concurrence 
with  material  Organs ;  we  may  obferve  from 
what  paffeth  within  us,  that  they  remain  the 
fame,  and  unaltered  in  Approbation  and  Dejjre, 
even  when  they  are  moft  violently  oppofed 
and  contradicted  by  the  Inclinations  and  Ap- 
petites of  the  animal  Soul  ;  nay  even  when  the 
Spirit  is  prevailed  on  to  Comply  with  them.  So 
that  we  fhall  in  Spirit  approve  and  Dejire  or 
Willi  that  very  inltance  of  Virtue  and  Good- 
nels,  which  upon  the  vehement  Reluctance  of 
the  Flefh  and  inferior  Soul  we  choofe  to  de- 
cline :  And  we  fhall  Condemn  that  very  Vice  or 
Wickednefs  which  we  Choofe  to  commit,  and 
to  which  we  bear  in  Spirit  the  greateft  Hatred 
and  Averfation;  or  in  the  Apoftle's  Phrafe, 
T'hat  which  I  do,  I  allow  not  \  for  what  I  would, 
that  do  I  not  \  but  what  I  hate,  that  do  I.  The 
pure  Intellect  and  Will  are  rarely  or  never  lb 
brought  over  to  the  Enemies  Side,  as  to  fall 
in  with  them  intirely,  or  to  abet  and  main- 
tain their  Caufe  with  Vlea/ure  and  Jp probation ; 
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tho*   thcv  may  be  carried  into  Captivity  by 
our  own  Default ;  and  into  iuch   a  State   of 
Bondage  and  Subjection  as  to  be  part  all  Hope 
or  Proipecl  of  any  Releafe.     But  frill  in  the 
midft  of  Chains  and  Fetters,  the  Spirit,   like  a 
royal  Captive  awful  even  in  Diftreis,  will  al- 
fert  its  native  right  of  Dominion,  and  upbraid 
its  Betrayer  \,l:h  unjuft  and  treacherous  Ufur- 
paticn.     From  thence  come  Remorfe  of  Con- 
science,   and  boding  Expectation  of  inconceiv- 
able Mifery  in  a  future  State,  cccafioned  by 
going  out  of  the  World  with  our  whole  Frame 
voluntarily  Inverted',  and  by  the  tyure  Spirit's 
being  probably  configned  over  by  Death  to  the 
cndlefs  Tyranny  of  the  Inferior  Soul,  upon  the 
Re-union  of  Body  and   Spirit  at  the  Refur- 
lection. 

II.  The  Word  ufed  in  Scripture  to  denote 
the    fecond  Principle  in  Man  is  *liryj\    which 
hath  various  Acceptations.     In   1  Wet.  ii.    11. 
it  is  taken  for  mwp^  or  the  pure  Spirit  of 
Man,  Beware  of  f-efoly  Lufts  which  war  again  ft 
the  Soul*,  and  thus  it  is  to  be  interpreted  where- 
ever  it  is  apply'd  to  a  pure  Spirit  in  a  State  of 
Separation.      Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  both 
thefe,  Spirit  and   Soul  together,  as  rfhou  Fool, 
this  Night  fhall  thy  Soul  be  required  of  thee-,  as 
like  wile  in  all  Places  where  mention  is  made 
of  Saving  the  Soul,  or  of  loving  God  with  Aim 
the  Soul     Very  often  it  is  taken  for  the  whole 
Man,  let  Every  Soul  be  Jubjett  to  the  higher 

(Powers! 
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^Powers.  And  laftly,  it  is  ever  included  m  the 
Word  Fkjh  when  it  is  let  in  Oppofiticn  to 
'jTiivuct  or  the  pure  Spirit ;  as  where  it  is  laid, 
T'ibe  Spirit  indeed  is  billing,  but  the  Fkjh  is  weak, 
"The  Fkjh  lufieth  again/}  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spi- 
rit again fi  the  Fkjb.  I  know  that  in  me,  that  is 
in  my  Fief,  dwelleth  no  good  thing. 

This  Part  of  us  is  Mortal,  fubject  both  to 
Moral  and  Natural  Corruption  ;  and  as  it  owes 
its  Being  to  the  Conjunction  of  the  pure  Spi- 
rit with  the  Body ;  16  it  ceafeth  and  is  diflblved 
again  immediately  upon  their  Separation : 
This  is  the  Seat  of  all  our  irregular  Inclinations 
and  Dejires-,  and  as  it  is  Nearer  ally'd  to  the 
Body  than  the  Spirit,  fo  it  is  greatly  taken  up 
in  the  Confervation  of  its  being,  and  providing 
for  the  full  Gratification  of  all  its  Appetites. 
For  which  Realbn  it  is  by  the  Heathen  Phi- 
loibphers  branded  with  fuch  Names  of  Con- 
tempt as  thefe;  the  Hor/e,  becauie  it  is  head- 
ftrong  and  runs  away  with  the  Mar,  or  rather 
with  the  Spirit  which  ought  to  have  the  go- 
verning of  the  Reins.  The  Beaft  in  us,  be- 
caufe  the  animal  or  fenfitivc  Soul  is  fuppofed 
common  to  us  with  Brutes.  The  H  oman  or  Child 
in  us,  becaufe  the  Paffions  and  Affections  of 
Women  and  Children  are  commonly  ftronger, 
and  their  Reafon  weaker  than  in  Men.  So  that, 
as  I  have  met  it  well  obferved,  Man  is  an  am- 
phibious Creature,  of  a  middle  Order  and  Nature 
between  Angels  and  Brutes :  With  thefe  he  par- 
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takes  of  a  corporeal  Soul,    vital  Blood,   and  a 

Mads   oj  ts\    with   the  jormer   he 

takes  t  l    in  intelligent,  immaterial,  immortal 
Spirit. 

N  o  w  whether  we  fuppofe  this  inferior  Soul 
an  Original,  Diflinti,  Confiituent  Part  of  our 
Frame,  aniwerable  to  the  lame  in  Brutes ;  or 
fome  third  Principle  neceflarily  arifing  from  the 
eflential  Union  of  an  immaterial  Subftance  with 
Matter  ;  yet  if  confidered  abftracledly  from 
that  pure  Spirit,  it  is  bell  conceived  and  lpoke 
of  in  this  Abfiracied  Sence,  by  the  Soul  of  a 
Brute  •  which  of  itielf  could  give  no  more  than 
Life,  and  Motion ,  and  bodily  Appetites ;  and 
perhaps  feme  fuperior  Degree  of  natural  //> 
ftin3,  as  is  moft  obierved  in  thofe  Beails  which 
approach  ncareft  to  human  Shape  :  And  were  the 
Body  of  a  Man  to  grow  up  with  that  Alone,  with- 
out the  addition  of  an  Immaterial  Subftance,  he 
would  be  no  more  than  a  Bead  in  human  Shape. 
When  the  pure  Spirit  was  breathed  into  the 
Body,  Man  became  a  Reasonable,  as  well  as  a 
Living  Soul ;  and  thence,  what  would  other- 
ife  have  rifcn  no  higher  than  Bodily  Appetite, 
ifk,  and  lnjlinB\  is  improved,  not  only  in- 
to Under/land:  •  IV ill,  but  into  all  the 
and  ...  of  a  reafonable  human 

These  Affections  were  all  regular  in  que 
Jkft  Creation  ;  but  by  the  Fall  our  bodily  Ap- 
petites 
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petites  got  the  upper  hand  of  our  Reaibn,  and 
became  fb  headftrong  and  violent  as  to  draw- 
off  all  the  tPaffions  and  J ff eft  ions  of  the  Mind 
from  God)  and  Goodnefs,  and  the  things  of  an- 
other Life  ;  and  ingage  them  too  much  on  the 
prefent  Objects  of  Senfey  which  were  adapted 
to  the  more  immediate  Pleaiure  and  Gratifi- 
cation of  thole  Appetites  common  to  us  with 
Brutes.  Thefe  in  a  State  of  corrupt  Nature 
being  craving  and  impetuous,  do  with  Clamour 
and  Fury  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  hurry 
away  all  thofe  Jffkftions  of  the  Mind  ;  in  Con- 
tradiction to  the  frill  Voice,  and  calm  the/ 
conftant  Advice  and  Tendency  of  the  pure 
Underftanding  and  Will ;  and  bring  them  over 
to  the  Flefh.  Thus  it  is  that  thefe  Affections, 
from  being  the  Inftruments  of  all  Virtue  and 
Holinels  ;  become  corrupt  and  degenerate,  and 
are  fubfervient  to  all  manner  of  Vice  and 
Wickednefs :  And  thus  at  laft  is  the  pure  Spi- 
rit itfelf  importun'd  into  a  Confent  to  their 
(infill  Motions,  tho'  net  to  an  intire  Approbation 
of  them. 

And  now  we  fee  what  a  fpacious  Scene  of 
Knowledge  the  clearing  up  this  Diffinction  of 
Spirit^  and  Sdaf,  and  Body  in  Man,  hath  opened 
to  the  Mind  with  refpecl  to  the  whole  Syftem 
of  Moral  and  (Practical  Religion  ;  by  pointing 
out  to  us  wherein  our  Strength  lies,  and  where 
our  Weaknefs ;  and  discovering  to  us  the  true 
Seat  of  all  our  Corruption^  and  the  means  and 
xnethod  of  our  Cure.  Our 
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Our  Strength  lies  in  the  Immaterial  part  of 
us  affifted  by  the  Grace  of  God,  which  is  the 
fecret  and  ineffable  Communication  of  the  holy 
Spirit  to  the  Spirit  of  a  Man  which  is  in  him ; 
to  enable  it  to  refill  and  overcome  all  the  Al- 
lurements and  Temptations  of  the  lenfitive 
Soul ;  and  recover  its  native  right  of  Domi- 
nion over  all  the  Faculties  of  the  inferior  Man. 
This  purely  Ipiritual  Part  of  us  may  be  enti- 
ced and  Allured j  but  never  overcome  by  Force ; 
for  it  is  a  noble  Principle,  whofe  Ruin  muft 
proceed  from  itfelf;  it  can  lie  under  no  Com- 
pulfion  or  Jbjblute  Confiraint  from  any  thing 
without  it,  but  from  that  only  which  is  Al- 
mighty. As  there  is  nothing  more  Feeble  than 
the  Mind  of  Man,  when  it  refigns  itfelf  up  to 
irregular  Paffion  and  Appetite  ;  fo  there  is  no- 
thing in  Nature  fo  Strong  and  invincible,  when- 
ever it  is  truly  and  fteadily  refolved  to  be  fo : 
When  by  divine  Afiiftance  it  exerts  itfelf  to 
the  utmoft,  the  World  and  the  Flefh  are  not 
able  to  Cope  with  it,  nor  the  Devil  to  ftand  be- 
fore it. 

I  n  a  mere  ftate  of  corrupt  Nature  indeed,  this 
Godlike  Part  of  us  is  without  a  fufficient  Pow- 
er of  DireSion  and  Government ;  it  is  lb  over- 
come and  obfrructcd,  that  of  itfelf  it  is  utterly 
unable  to  rcftrain  any  one  irregular  Inclination 
or  Appetite  in  the  lenfitive  Soul,  or  Body  :  To 
which  tho'  it  be  eiTentialy  United,  yet  it  can- 

4  not 
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not  diffufe  its  own  native  Inclinations  and  De- 
files thro*  the  unwieldy  Mafs ;    which  fets  up 
a  great  Variety  of  Lufts  and  Appetites  of  its 
own  in  direct  Oppofition  to  it ;  fo  that  it  cannot 
when  UnaJJifted)    commendably  and  effectualy 
exert  itlelf  to  the  Performance  of  any  Virtue 
or   Goodnefs    in  Thought,    Word,    or  Deed. 
This  made  the  fecret  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  upon  our  Spirit  necelfary  for  us  ;  that  the 
fame  Breath  of  God  which  firft  gave  it  Beings 
might  fupply  it  with  new  Life  and   Vigour: 
Stirring  up  its  original  Inclinations  and  Ten- 
dencies ;    awakening  and  reviving  thole  native 
Delires  of  Virtue  and  Holineis,  which  lay  dor- 
mant and  unactive  under  the  Ruins  of  human 
Nature ;    and  this  is  the  Beginning  of  a  Chri- 
flian  Life.      When  by  God's  Preventing  Grace 
the  Spirit  is  rouzed  out  of  its  Lethargy,    then 
comes  on  the  Struggle  5  the  Principles  of  Reafen 
and  Grace,    againft  the  corrupt  appetites  and 
Propenfions  of  Nature.     If  it   cherifhcs   and 
encourages  thefe    Firft  Motions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  holds  out  refolutely  and  with  firm 
Perfeverance,  it  gains  Ground  every  Day  •  and 
goes  on  gradualy  from  Strength  to  Strength  : 
Till  at  laft,   like  a  glorious  Monarch  reftored 
and  confirmed,  it  rules  the  rebel  Affections  and 
Paffions  of  the  fenfitive  Soul,    and  the  Appe- 
tites of  the  Body,    with  a  Rod  of  Iron,    and 
fways  them   all  with  its  Nod.     It  may  then 
approve  or  reject ;  fupprefs  or  excite ;  check  or 
encourage  all  our  Inclinations  at  will ;    it  may 

Still 
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Still  the  raging  and  iwelling  of  our  Paffions, 
and  lay  to  each  of  them,  Hitherto  flak  thou 
come  and  no  further  5  and  in  fhort  nothing  {hall 
be  tranfacled  in  the  little  World  without  its 
Permiflion  or  Command. 

Our.  Wiafwejs  lies  in  the  Senjitive  Soul,  the 
immediate  Seat  of  all  our  Qajjions  and  Jffcc- 
tions  5  which  being  as  it  were  in  the  Middle  be- 
tween the  (pure  Spirit  and  the  Body,  is  folicited 
on  both  fides,  and  muft  incline  to  one  or  the  o- 
ther :  If  it  join  with  the  Spirit ,  it  will  itfelf 
become  fpiritualized  in  all  its  Tendencies ;  but 
as  it  more  or  lels  inclines  to  the  Fle/b,  fo  far  it 
becomes  carnal  and  degenerate.  Now  becaufe 
all  the  Motions  and  Affections  of  this  inferior 
Soul  are  more  immediately  converfant  with 
the  Objects  of  our  bodily  Appetites  ;  and  more 
itrongly  importuned  by  their  conftant  and  in- 
timate pretence  \  they  are  in  their  own  Nature 
apt  to  dole  with  theie,  and  Dwell  upon  them : 
And  it  is  not  without  great  Difficulty  and 
Resolution  that  they  can  be  weaned  and 
drawn  off  from  them;  fo  as  to  be  chiefly  im- 
ployed  upon  the  invifible  Things  of  another 
World,  and  fuch  Things  here  as  have  a  more 
immediate  Relation  to  them.  For  thisReaibn 
both  the  Inferior  Soul  and  Body  go  under  the 
Denomination  of  Flefh  ;  and  accordingly  of 
this  it  is  faid,  that  the  Fkfb  hijleth  againft  the 
fptrit,  and  the  fpirit  againfi  the  f?e/h  ;  and  the fe 
are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other. 

These 
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These  are  the  two  Enemies  which  mufl 
engage ;  Implacable  irreconcilable  Enemies,  ever 
fince  the  Fall ;  and  the  fhort  fierce  Combat  is 
for  Eternity.  The  fecret  Influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  come  into  the  Affiftance  of  the 
purely  Spiritual  Part  of  us;  the  Devil  on  the 
other  fide  is  a  conftant  Auxiliary  to  the  F/eJb^ 
the  ftruggle  is  for  no  leis  than  Life  or  Death 
everlafting  ;  and  the  one  or  the  other  muft  ob- 
tain a  complete  Victory. 
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BOOK      III. 

A    S  U  M  M  A  R  Y 

of 

The     NATURAL    ORDER, 

and 

WHOLE    PROCEDURE 

of 

The    INTELLECT. 

CHAP.      I. 
The  Mind  at  Ftrfl  a  Tabula  Rafa. 

THAT  Maxim  of  the  Logicians  is  to  be 
taken  for  a  lure  and  fundamental  Truth, 
Nihil  ejl  in  In  telle  tin  quod  non  fait  prius  infenfu  ; 
the  true  Meaning  of  which  is,  that  the  Ideas  of 
Senje  are  the  Fir  ft  Foundation  on  which  wejaife 
our  whole  Superftruclure  of  Knowledge ;  and 
that  all  the  Difcoveries  we  can  make  in  things 
'Temporal  and  Spiritual,  together  with  the  moft 
Refined  and  Jbjlratted  Notions  of  them  in  the 
Mind  of  Man,  take  their  Rife  originaly  from 
Senjation. 

A  t  our  Birth  the  Imagination  is  intirely  a 
Tabula  Raja  or  perfect  Blank,  without  any  Ma- 
terials either  for  a  Simple  View  or  any  Other  O- 
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peration  of  the  Intellect.  We  are  not  furnifhed 
with  any  Innate  Ideas  of  things  material  or  im- 
material ;  nor  are  we  endued  with  a  Faculty 
or  Difpofition  of  forming  ^Purely  Intel? 
or  Conceptions  independent  of  all  Seniaticn: 
Much  leis  has  the  human  Soul  a  Power  of 
raifing  up  to  itfelf  Ideas  out  of  Nothing,  which 
is  a  kind  of  Creation  ;  or  of  attaining  any  Firjt 
Principles  exclufive  of  all  Illation  or  confequen- 
tial  Deduction  from  Ideas  of  Material  Objects ; 
without  which  the  Mind  of  Man,  during  its 
Union  with  the  Body,  could  never  have  ar- 
rived even  to  a  Conlciouihefi  of  its  own  Ope- 
rations or  Exiftence. 

Daily  Experience  fliews  us  that  as  far  as 
Perlbns  are  from  their  firft  Infancy  deprived  of 
any  ofthehSen/es,  they  are  ib  far  imperfect  in  their 
Intellectuals.  What  a  vaft  degree  of  Knowledge 
do  we  find  cut  off  together  with  that  one 
Senfe  of  Hearing  ?  Tajce  away  the  Sight  like- 
wife,  and  then  confider  how  limited  and  con- 
fin'd  the  Operations  of  the  Intellect  mult  be  ? 
If  after  this  you  remove  from  a  Man  all  7 
and  Smelling,  and  if  he  hath  no  Ideas  left  for  the 
Mind  to  work  upon  but  thofe  of  his  Feeling ; 
how  far  would  he  differ  from  the  ienntive  7  I 
The  Mind  in  fuch  cafe  would  not  be  able  to 
infer  the  bare  Exiftence  of  any  thing  external 
to  it  but  what  was  Felt ;  and  if  it  were  poffi- 
ble  for  the  Man  to  have  Jrrimal  Life  without 

Feeling. 
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Feeling ,  he  would  be  as  utterly  void  of  Know- 
ledge  as  one  in  a  Swoon  or  Apoplectick  Fit. 

N  o  w  this  is  lb  far  from  being  a  juft  rea- 
fon  to  think  the  Soul  of  Man  Material,  that  it 
is  an  Argument  of  the  quite  Contrary.  For  let 
us  reftorc  that  Man  to  all  his  Senfes  again,  in 
the  greateft  degree  of  Acutenefs  he  is  capable 
of,  infomuch  that  he  fhall  have  his  Imaginati- 
on furnifhed  with  the  Ideas  of  all  Senjible  Ob- 
jects j  yet  you  have  not  reftored  him  to  any  uie 
of  his  Reafon  and  UnJerJlanding ;  not  even  to  that 
of  a  Simple  View  or  Apprehenfion  of  thofe 
Ideas.  With  refpect  to  the  fimple  Perception  of 
Mere  Senfe  he  is  ftill  upon  the  fame  Level 
with  Brutes  ;  he  is  altogether  Qajjive  ;  he  retains 
all  the  Signatures  and  ImprefTions  of  outward 
Objects,  but  in  the  very  Order  only  in  which 
they  are  ftamped ;  without  tfranfpofwg  or  Mr 
tering,  Dividing  or  Compounding,  or  even  Com- 
paring them  one  with  another :  And  they  would 
always  continue  lb  in  the  Imagination,  if  there 
were  not  a  Principle  Above  Matter,  firft  to 
contemplate  or  view  them  •  and  then  to  work 
up  thofe  rude  and  grois  Materials  into  a  great 
Variety  of  curious  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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CHAP.       II. 

Ideas  of  Senfation. 

r~T"^HE  Fir  ft  ftep  therefore  made  towards 
Knowledge  is  Antecedent  to  any  Opera- 
tion of  the  Qure  Mind,  and  without  any  Con- 
currence of  the  Intellect  j  and  that  is,  the  At- 
tainment of  Ideas,  or  fome  Likenels  and  Re- 
prefentation  of  external  Objects  which  may  re- 
main in  their  Abience  •  and  (fince  all  Senlati- 
on  is  of  ^Particulars  only,  and  Succejfwely  of 
one  Object  after  another)  which  may  bring 
them  all  together,  as  it  were  into  one  Place,  for 
the  more  convenient  View  and  Oblervation  of 
the  Mind.  Whether  this  is  performed  bv  any 
actual  Impreffion  of  the  Object  upon  the  Organ 
of  Seniation  ;  or  by  fome  Operation  of  the 
Senje  upon  the  Object?  And  whether  the  Idea 
is  always  an  Emblem  of  the  Real  True  Nature 
of  the  Object  •  or  of  its  external  Apfean 
alone  ;  or  only  Qccafton'd  bv  it  ?  are  Queitions 
perhaps  never  to  be  Thoroughly  decided  ;  and 
therefore  we  leave  them  to  be  for  ever  debated 
by  the  Curious.  Thefe  leveral  Remarks  fol- 
lowing, which  are  within  the  Compais  of  our 
Knowledge,  are  more  material  to  be  obferved. 

i.  That  thefe  Ideas  of  Senfation  are  all  Sink* 

fie  Perceptions,  and  of  Particulars  only  •  which 
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is  evident  enough  with  refpect  to  Four  of  our 
Senfes;  and  will  appear  to  be  lb  likewife  of 
the  Sight,  if  it  is  considered  that  tho'  the  Eye 
can  take  in  a  Cmfufed  Proipect  of  a  great  Va- 
riety of  Objects  at  Once,  yet  it  can  take  a  £)/- 
JiinB  View  of  them  no  other  wife  than  Succef- 
Jively  one  after  another :  And  tho'  the  fame  ex- 
ternal Object  may  make  Impreffions  upon 
More  of  our  Senles  than  one  at  the  fame  time, 
yet  Each  of  thole  Impreilions  are  of  a  Different 
kind,  and  each  a  Simple  Idea  in  itfelf ;  tho'  the 
Mind  may  afterwards  put  them  together  to 
make  up  one  Compound  Idea  of  that  Object. 

1.  That  this  fimple  ^Perception  of  Objects  by 
their  Ideas,  which  is  common  to  us  with  Brutes, 
is  to  be  well  diftinguifhed  from  the  fimple 
Jpprehenjion  of  thole  Ideas  by  the  Intellect  after 
they  are  lodged  in  the  Imagination ;  which  is 
an  Operation  never  to  be  performed  by  mere 
Matter,  without  the  Concurrence  of  an  imma- 
terial Principle. 

3.  That  thefe  fimple  Ideas  of  Senfation  only- 
are,  in  the  ftrict  and  truly  proper  Sence  of 
the  Word,  to  be  called  Ideas ;  and  that  tho' 
tin's  Term  may  improperly  be  extended  to  fig- 
nily  any  of  Thefe  confider'd  in  Conjunction 
with  the  Operations  of  the  Mind  upon  them, 
vet  it  then  ferves  only  to  darken  the  Subject 
and  confound  the  Underitanding. 
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4.  That  theie  are  the  Materials  and  Ground- 
work of  all  our  Knowledge,  And  if  any  one 
hath  a  Doubt  whether  they  are  lb,  let  him  in- 
itance  in  lbme  one  Simple  original  Idea,  which 
we  are  not  beholden  to  the  Senfes  for;  one 
that  the  Intellect  can  call  altogether  its  own ; 
and  which    it   acquired   intirely   /;;.  it  of 

them.  The  very  Idea  of  Exiflence,  which  is 
the  molt  direct  and  immediate  one  we  have 
with  relpect  to  Immaterial  Beings,  is  from  the 
Senfes ;  in  the  Knowledge  of  which  the  Intel- 
lect proceeds  thus :  As  from  the  Exiftence  of 
one  thing  Material  actualv  perceived,  I  infer  the 
poiTible  and  even  probable  Exiftence  of  other 
things  Material  which  were  never  the  Objects 
of  any  of  my  Senfes ;  lo  from  the  known  Ex- 
iftence of  things  Material  I  draw  this  Confe- 
quence,  That  other  things  may  and  mult  exift 
which  are  Not  Matter.  Were  it  not  for  our 
Actual  ienfible  Perception  of  Bodily  Subftance, 
we  fhould  not  know"  what  it  was  to  have  a  Be- 
ing, nor  could  we  be  conicious  of  even  our 
Own  Exiftence. 


S  o  likewife  all  the  Idea  or  Notion  we  have 
oftPower,  is  from  the  Operations  we  obferve  in 
things  purely  Material  one  upon  another ;  or 
from  the  Operation  of  the  Mind  upon  its  Ideas, 
and  its  voluntary  moving  of  the  Body :  And 
therefore  becaufe  we  can  have  no  Proper  No- 
tion or  Direct  Idea  of  the   Power  of  Creation, 
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or  of  producing  a  Thing  into  Being  no  Part  of 
which  exifted  before  ;  we  Endeavour  to  conceive 
it  after  the  beft  manner  we  can,  by  the  Power 
of  a  Man  in  making  ibmething  out  of  Wre-ex- 
iflent  Materials.  Thus  we  form  a  Conception 
even  of  Eternity  itielf  from  Time,  which  is 
meafured  by  the  Motion  of  the  Heavenly  Bo- 
dies: and  from  the  Duration  of  things  material. 
So  likewife  by  enlarging  the  Idea  we  have  of 
Space  and  Extenjion,  the  Mind  forms  to  itielf 
the  beft  pofitive  Conception  of  Infinity  it  is 
capable  of ;  and  all  the  Notion  of  it  we  have 
beyond  this,  is  only  a  Negation  of  any  Stop  or 
Boundary.  Nay  when  we  attempt  to  form 
any  Simple  Idea  of  God  himielf,  it  is  by  no 
other  than  that  of  'Light  ■,  or  the  Glory  of  the  Sun. 
For  this  Reaibn  we  naturaly  fall  into  that  way 
of  fpeaking  of  things  immaterial,  and  where- 
of we  can  have  no  direct:  Perception  or  proper 
Idea,  in  the  very  lame  Style  and  Language 
we  fpeak  of  Our/elves  and  other  things  of  this 
World  ;  or  elfe  exprefs  them  in  Terms  purely 
Negative,  luch  as  Infinite,  Immaterial,  Immortal, 
Incomprehenfible,  and  luch  like. 

For  the  fame  Rcafon  it  is,  as  I  have  met 
It  well  oblerved,  that  we  exprefs  the  pureft 
Operations  of  the  InttlhB  by  Terms  borrowed 
from  Senfation,  Jnimi  ipfius  Funtliones  vocibus 
qua?  a  rebus  corporeis  fwnt  tranj/ata?  deJJgnamus  • 
quod  nimirum  res  apprehend  at,  quod  difcurrat,  &c. 
As  we  fay  in  Englifh,    that  the  Mind  Jppre- 
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Bends  or  Takes  a  thing,  that  it  Runs  over  ity 
and  fuch  like  :  Becauie  we  have  no  Ideas  of 
thole  Operations ;  and  therefore  when  we  form 
the  moft  Jbfiracied Conceptions  we  can  of  them, 
it  is  not  to  be  done  exclufively  of  thofe  Objects 
which  are  Thought  of  'or  WiBed\  in  the  meft  re- 
fined Compofition  of  which  Objects,  there  will 
always  be  found  a  Mixture  of  fenfitive  Ideas 
or  a  Dependence  upon  them.  And  thus  like- 
wife  all  the  Conceptions  we  have  of  the  par- 
ticular Jffeciions  and  '-Vcjlions  of  the  Soul  of 
Man,  are  in  fome  Meafiire  made  up  out  of  Ideas 
of  Senfation.  We  cannot  form  any  Notions 
of  them  exclufive  of  the  Objecfs  which  occafion 
them,  and  of  their  different  Manner  of  affect- 
ing the  Body,  by  which  they  become  Vifibk  in  the 
-Lineaments  of  the  Face,  or  the  outward  De- 
portment of  the  Perfon  :  And  by  joining  fuch 
Ideas  to  a  Confcioufnefs  of  Wkajure  and  <Pain  in 
the  Mind,  we  form  a  Complex  Notion  of  each 
PafHon.  Thus  w€  partly  conceive  Joy  and 
Gladnefs  by  the  fparkling  of  the  Eyes  and  di- 
lating of  the  Countenance  ;  Sorrow,  by  a  down 
Look  and  a  Contraction  of  ail  our  Features ; 
and  Anger  by  the  Diftortion  of  them.  There 
is  a  peculiar  Look  of  Envy,  another  of  Shc.me, 
and  another  of  De/pair.  Let  any  Man  try  to 
form  an  Idea  or  Conception  of  any  particular 
^ajfjton  abftractedlv  from  all  External  Thirgs 
which  are  its  Objects,  and  from  all  Effects  of 
it  on  the  Body  ;  and  he  will  iben  perceive  what 
a  Dependence  it  has  on  Ideas  oSSenJf.,  and  what 
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a  Portion  of  them  muft  be  taken  into  the  Ac- 
count. In  fhort  whilft  the  Spirit  is  in  Con- 
junction with  the  Body,  if  you  remove  from 
it  all  Ideas  of  Stnfation,  the  whole  Superftruc- 
ture  of  Knowledge  Human  and  Divine  falls  to 
the  Ground  •  the  Intellect  could  then  have  no 
^bought,  having  nothing  left  to  think  of:  Nay 
tho'  at  the  fame  time  we  ihould  fuppoie  the 
Exiftence  of  Myriads  of  Immaterial  Beings; 
fince  nothing  is  plainer,  than  that  it  could  have 
no  direct  and  proper  Idea  of  them. 

W  hen  thefe  Imprefiions  which  we  are  by 
God  and  Nature  difpoied  to  receive  from  out- 
ward Objects,  are  imperceptibly  conveyed  thro1 
the  Organs  of  Seniation  inwardly  to  the  Ima- 
glnation ;  to  be  there  repoiited  and  ftored  up 
as  the  Groundwork  and  grois  unwrought  Ma- 
terials of  all  Knowledge,  whether  of  things 
Material  or  Immaterial ;  then  it  is  that  they 
obtain  the  Name  of  Ideas:  Which  are  ever 
more  clear,  and  diftinct,  and  permanent  accord- 
ing to  the  prefent  Dilpofition  of  the  Organ  of 
Senfation ;  the  juft  Diftance  of  the  Object  {  the 
Strength  of  the  Impreffion  made  upon  theSenie ; 
the  frequent  Repetition  of  that  Impreffion ;  and 
the  Dilpofition  of  the  Medium.  It  is  called  the 
Imagination  from  the  Images  of  external  Objects 
lodged  in  it,  in  the  fame  confufed  and  dilbr- 
derly  manner  they  are  tranfmitted  from  the 
Senies  ;  and  Senfus  Communis,  becaufe  it  is  the 

-\rd  common  Receptacle  of  all  the  outward 
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Impreffions  made  upon  them.  This  is  a  Fa- 
culty in  Man,  as  well  as  Brutes,  purely 
jive ;  and  differs  from  Memory  in  that  it  is, 
more  diftinctly  fpeaking,  the  Storehonje  or  Re- 
fojitory  •  but  Memory  regards  rather  the  Fur- 
niture or  vaft  Variety  of  Ideas  themielves,  lodged 
there  for  the  ufe  of  the  pure  Intellect  •  and  is 
not  a  Dijlinct  Faculty  from  the  hitelkci,  as  the 
Imagination  realy  is  ;  but  an  Ability  in  it  to 
Revive  again  and  bring  into  View  any  Ideas 
or  Notions  wherewith  the  Imagination  has 
been  once  impregnated,  without  the  repeated 
Qrefence  of  the  Objects  or  Occafions  which  firff 
excited  them.  When  we  fay  a  Man  hath  a 
lively  or  working  Imagination,  it  is  but  a  mil- 
taken  and  vulgar  way  of  expreffing  the  more 
dextrous  and  fprightly  Operations  of  the  In- 
tellect upon  the  Ideas  ybat  is  itored  with :  And 
confifts  particularly  in  a  quick  and  ready  Com- 
farijbn  of  them  with  one  another  5  and  placing 
them  together  in  fuch  a  Light,  as  that  they 
fhall  mutualy  reflect  a  Beauty  and  Luftre  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  by  that  means  produce 
a  Surprife  and  Pleafure  in  the  Mind. 

Tho'  all  hitherto  is  not  properly  Knozv- 
ledge,  but  only  what  is  common  to  us  with 
Brutes ;  yet  it  is  an  immenfe  Fund  of  Mate- 
rials laid  in  for  the  Imployment  of  the  Mind. 
The  Ideas  which  the  Imagination  is  capable 
of  containing  are  not  within  the  Power  of 
Number  j  efpecialy  fince  the  great  increafe  of 
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them  by  Telefcopes  and  magnifying  Glafles  : 
It  is  a  Faculty  wide  and  extenfive  as  that  Syf- 
tem  including  the  fix'd  Stars ;  and  is  of  Ca- 
pacity enough  to  take  in  Ideas  from  all  the 
Objects  of  the  whole  vifible  Creation. 

CHAP.    III. 

The  fimpJe   Apprehenfion   of  the  Intel- 
ItH,  or  its  flezv  of  thofe  Ideas. 

THE  next  Advance  in  the  Order  of  Na- 
ture is  to  what  is  truly  and  properly 
Knowledge ;  and  that  is  a  bare  Contemplation  or 
Sim.  by  the  pure  Intellect  of  thofe  Ideas 

lodged  in  the  Storehoufe  of  the  Imagination  ; 
in  the  very  fame  Order  and  Condition  they 
were  tranlmitted  from  the  Senies :  Without  any 
Tranfpofition  or  Diftuibance  of  their  Situation, 
and  without  any  Oyrrpanfon,  Compojltion  or  Z)/- 
z'ijion,  Enlargement  or  Diminution ;  without  any 
Change  or  Alteration  of  them  whatsoever  ;  and 
without  any  Judgment,  or  Remark,  or  Obferva- 
tion,  which  may  be  formed  into  an  affirmative 
or  negative  Propofition.  By  the  Pure  Intellect 
I  do  not  mean  the  Pure  Spirit  or  immaterial 
Principle  in  our  Compofition,  mDifiintiion  from 
all  that  is  Material  in  us  :  But  the  Spirit  in  ef- 
fential  Union  with  the  Body ;  and  particularly 
with  thofe  animal  Spirits,  and  imperceptible 
exquifite  Fibres  of  the  Brain,  which  are   the 
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more  immediate  Inftruments  of  Reafon  and 
Underftanding. 

This  firft  Operation  of  the  Intellect  is  by 
the  Logicians  very  aptly  call'd  Jpprehenjio 
Simplex.  But  then  it  hath  been  confounded 
with  Senfation  or  the  fimple  Perception  of  the 
Senies,  to  which  it  is  fublequent  ;  whereas  71: is 
pre-iuppofes  all  Simple  Ideas  of  Seniation  Al- 
ready formed  and  lodged  in  the  Imagination, 
and  aclualy  prepared  for  the  Operations  of  the 
Intellect :  I  do  not  lay  of  the  Mind,  becaufe  this 
is  a  more  complex  Term,  and  includes  not 
only  the  bitelleci,  but  the  Will\  together  with 
the  Memory,  and  all  the  ^ajjtons  and  J-ffeclicns 
of  that  inferior  Soul  which  refults  from  the 
Union  of  the  pure  Spirit  with  the  Body.  This 
is  the  only  Intuitive  Knowledge  we  have,  pro- 
perly fpeaking ;  and  is  the  firft  Degree  of 
Knowledge,  as  it  is  rightly  diftinguifhed  from 
that  fimple  Perception  of  outward  Objects 
which  is  common  to  us  with  Brutes :  And  it 
is  a  peculiar  Privilege  of  Man  to  be  capable  of 
this  Contemplation  or  View  of  his  own  Ideas, 
by  having  an  Immaterial  Principle  in  his  Com- 
pofition. 

That  Brutes  cannot  have  even  this  Sim- 
ple View  or  Contemplation  of  their  own  Ideas, 
not  having  an  immaterial  Principle  in  then- 
Nature,  is  evident  j  for  all  external  lenfible 
Objects,  and  the  Organs  of  Seniation  which  are 
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diipofed  to  receive  their  Signatures  or  ImpreC- 
fions ;  and  the  Imagination  likewiie  in  Brutes 
which  receives  and  retains  thofe  Imprcilions, 
are  all  purely  Material:  So  that  what  a  Figure  in 
the  Wax  is,  to  the  Sea! ;  that  an  Idea  is,  in 
refpect  of  the  Object  of  which  it  is  a  Similitude 
and  Reprelentation.  It  is  no  more  than  the 
Impreflion  of  one  thing  material  upon  another; 
and  let  this  be  ever  lb  Strong,  or  ever  fo  often 
Repeated ,  and  let  the  Number  of  Ideas  be  ever 
fo  Many,  ftill  the  Imagination  is  in  this  caft 
but  purely  QaJJive:  And  therefore  theft  Ideas 
cannot  exert  any  Operation  upon  Each  other ; 
nor  can  any  One  of  them  take  a  View  of  the 
Reft,  or  exercife  any  Power  wrhatfoever  beyond 
that  of  a  material  Impulle. 

The  fimple  Perception  of  Brutes  is  pro- 
perly fpeaking  a  Perception  of  the  ObjeB  by 
the  Idea  ;  and  not  of  the  Idea  itfelf,  or  any 
View  or  Contemplation  of  it  in  Dijiinttion 
from  the  Object.  Which  fimple  Perception  of 
Senfe  they  have,  from  their  all-wife  Creator, 
often  to  a  greater  Perfection  than  Man ;  becaufe 
the  Ideas  of  Senfe  in  the  Imagination  of  Brutes 
are  the  whole  Sum  and  Subftance  of  their  Know- 
ledge (to  fpeak  by  way  of  Analogy)  which  in 
Man  are  but  a  Foundation  for  it,  and  Materials 
only  for  a  great  and  glorious  Superftruchire : 
And  becaufe  theft  are  their  fole  Principle  of 
Action  \  infomuch  that  they  are  wholy  and 
t-Paffwely  conducted  in  all  their  Puriuits  by  the 
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Force  and  Impulfe  of  thofe  Ideas  of  Sulfation 
alone  (which  is  Natural  InfiinB)  and  not  by 
any  feparate  View  or  Contemplation  of  them  ; 
which  is  the  Beginning  of  Reaibn  or  Know- 
ledge. 

Brutes  are  under  a  natural  KeceJJJty  of 
always  following  the  Force  and  Impulle  of 
thole  fenfible  Impreffions,  which  alone  let  them 
a  going  ;  they  continue  to  operate  as  long  as 
there  are  any  Remains  of  that  Impulfe,  and  in 
Proportion  to  the  Strength  or  Weakneis  of  it: 
And  are  ever  diipoied  to  take  a  different  Turn 
and  Propenfion  from  every  Renewal  or  Change. 
of  thofe  fenfible  Impreffions ;  which  they  can 
never  Revive  or  renew  when  impaired,  by  any 
Power  in  Themfehes^  without  the  repeated  \Pre- 
fence  of  the  Objeds.  It  may  give  us  a  tolera- 
ble Image  of  their  Proceeding  in  all  their  O- 
perations,  as  they  are  prompted  and  urged  on 
by  Impreffions  of  outward  Objects  upon  their 
Senfes ;  to  obferve  how  one  Globe  or  Ball  fink- 
ing upon  another,  gives  a  very  Different  Deter- 
mination to  its  Motion  according  to  the  Force 
which  is  communicated,  and  the  \Point  which 
it  happens  to  touch  upon :  That  which  receives 
the  Stroke  hath  no  Power  Within  it  either  to 
divert  its  Courfe,  or  to  abate  or  ftop  the  Mo- 
tion, which  is  necelfarily  continued  whilft  there 
are  any  Remains  of  the  firft  Impreffion  ;  but 
fails  gradualy,  and  wears  away  till  it  ends  in 
Reft ;  and  lb  it  continues  till  the  fame  Stroke 
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is  Repeated,  or  that  it  happen  to  receive  fomc 
New  and  different  Determination  of  its  Mo- 
tion. 

How  great  the  Number  of  our  Simple  Ideas 
is,  will  not  eafily  be  conceived,  otherwife  than 
by  confidering  that  our  Imagination,  from  be- 
ing at  firft  a  perfect  Blank,  doth  in  our  Infancy 
receive  Ibrne  Ob/cure  and  Confufed  Delineations 
of  external  Objects  of  Senlation ;  together 
with  a  Dead  and  Lifekfs  Colouring  only :  All 
which  are  cleared  up  gradualy  by  Irequent  Im- 
preffions,  as  with  the  repeated  touches  of  a  -Pe/;- 
c/7,  and  grow  every  Day  more  Ccnipicuous  and 
Diftintt  •  till  at  length  they  become  a  delight- 
ful Reprefentation  and  Lively  Picture  of  all 
Nature. 


This  compreheniive  Intellectual  View  of 
univerfal  Nature  in  Miniature,  muft  give  no 
fmall  Pleafure  to  the  Mind  of  Man  ;  when  it 
thus  fees  the  vaft  extent  of  human  Underftand- 
ing,  and  that  it  hath  no  Limits  on  this  Side 
the  fix'd  Stars.  It  muft  be  tranfported  to  find 
it  can  look  Inward  for  a  Profpect  of  all  things 
Without  it,  as  far  as  the  Eye,  the  moft  exten- 
five  Organ  of  Senlation  can  reach,  or  Optic 
Gaffes  can  carry  it :  And  in  fhort  that  the  Man 
can  behold  a  Little  World  within  his  own  Brain, 
in  its  Ideas  ;  which  are  all  his  own  proper  Goods, 
and  which  he  is  intire  Matter  of,  fo  as  to  ma- 
nage and  difpoie  them  at  his  arbitrary  Will 
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and  Pleafure.  Whereas  Brutes  carry  their 
Ideas  about  with  them,  as  ^PaJJively  as  they  do 
their  Burdens ;  at  leaft  for  no  other  Purpole 
properly  of  their  own,  except  for  a  Necejpiry 
Direction  and  Guidance  in  all  their  Motions. 

However,  thefe  original  Simple  Ideas  are 
ltill  in  Reality  but  a  numberlels  Variety  of 
choice  and  excellent  Materials  of  all  Kinds  for 
the  Intellect  to  work  upon ;  and  for  the  Ex- 
ercife  of  all  its  Operations  in  refpect  of  Human 
and  Divine,  Speculative  and  Practical  Know- 
ledge. Thefe  are  the  only  Foundation  of  it 
all,  laid  by  God  and  Nature ;  but  the  Work- 
man/hip  out  of  them  is  various,  according  to 
the  different  Temper,  and  Difpofition,  and 
Application  of  Men's  Minds :  And  the  Super- 
ftructure  railed  upon  this  Foundation  is  either 
Gold)  Silver ,  and  Precious  Stones  which  will  a- 
bide  the  Trial  5  or  on  the  contrary  Wood,  Hayy 
and  Stubble  which  are  lit  only  to  be  burnt. 

But  to  be  a  little  more  Particular.  The 
generality  of  Men  are  fb  indolently  Incurious 
and  unobferving,  as  to  make  little  farther  Im- 
provement of  Knowledge  from  thefe  fimple 
Ideas,  than  what  they  are  daily  prompted  to 
by  their  Appetites  and  Qajfions  \  and  fo  of  courle 
make  the  nearelt  Approaches  to  thole  irrational 
Animals,  which  are  altogether  under  the  Power 
and  Conduct  of  Senjibk  Impreffions. 

O  T  H  E  RS 
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Others  there  arc  who  may  be  faid  only 
to  -Play  with  theft  Ideas,  as  Children  do  with 
their  Trifles.  Who  by  arriving,  with  long 
Practice,  to  a  great  Dexterity  in  Rattling  them 
one  againft  another  by  Strained  and  unnatural 
CompariJbnS)  which  are  moftly  expreffed  in  a 
Style  Inverted  and  perplex'd,  together  with  a 
Gingle  of  Words ;  do  tickle  the  Ears  of  the 
Superficial  and  Lazy.  Thus  under  the  plau- 
fible  Titles  of  Wit,  and  Fancy,  and  Humour ■, 
they  Strike  out  of  their  Ideas  a  falie  and  flafhy 
Light ■,  to  Amufe  and  furprile ;  but  not  InfiruEt 
or  improve  the  Under  Handing.  The  Perfor- 
mances of  this  fort  either  in  Writing  or  Con- 
verfation,  for  the  moft  part  pleafe  by  their  Qd- 
nefs  only ;  by  their  Author's  ftraying  not  only 
out  of  the  Common,  but  out  of  the  Natural  and 
UJeful  way  of  Thinking  :  They  are  calcu- 
lated chiefly  for  the  uie  of  fuch  as  confult  no- 
thing  but  Eafe  and  Pleafure  of  Body  and  Mind  ; 
and  who  have  not  Capacity  or  Refolution  for 
the  Attainment  of  any  Knowledge  that  is  Solid 
and  UJeful  \  they  ferve  only  for  filling  up  that 
Time  which  is  not  employed  in  other  Diver- 
lions  ;  and  then  grow  flat  and  infipid,  when 
they  have  for  Once  gratified  an  Itch  of  the 
Mind.  As  the  former  lupine  Carelefnefs  of  the 
Vulgar  is  properly  to  be  ranged  under  the  De- 
nomination of  Folly ;  lb  this  is  no  other  than 
a  fort  of  voluntary  Frenzy,  as  the  Men  of  this 
Strain  themfelves  are  pleas'd  to  delcribe  it ; 
Great  Wits  to  Madnefsjiire  are  near  all/d.       A 
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A  very  different  or  rather  oppofite  ibrt 
of  Men  there  is,  who  having  a  Solid  natural 
Genius,  cultivated  by  a  fbber  and  happy  Edu- 
cation, do  work  up  thofe  fimple  and  grols 
Materials  into  La/ling  and  Stately  Superftruc- 
tures,  for  the  real  Ule  and  Ornament  of  Human 
Life.  This  is  performed  by  a  nice  and  curious 
Obfervation  of  all  their  mutual  Relations  and 
Connexions  ;  by  finding  out  the  real  Liheneffes 
of  thofe  that  are  different,  and  the  real  Diffe- 
rences of  thole  that  are  like;  by  Sorting  and 
ranging  them  all  into  proper  ClaiTes,  under  pe- 
culiar and  diftinct  Heads  and  Denominations  ; 
by  refolving  them  into  a  Series  of  Caujes  and 
EffeBs  ;  and  by  purfuing  them  thro'  many  Con- 
Jequences  and  Deductions,  till  they  are  at  laft 
form'd  into  regular  Schemes  of  Arts  and  Scien- 
ces, and  into  rational  Syjlems  of  natural  Reli- 
gion and  Morality. 

And  here  I  muft  obferve,  that  Men  of  the 
moft  Solid  "Judgment  never  decline  what  is 
Truly  Wit,  but  cultivate  and  intermix  it  in 
their  moll  ferious  Performances.  I  mean  that 
kind  of  Wit  which  animates  the  Works  of  the 
celebrated  ancient  Authors,  like  the  agreeable 
Life  and  Spirit  proper  to  fine  Gentlemen  ;  with- 
out any  mixture  of  the  Jntick  Quicknefs  and 
Preternatural  Agility  of  Dancers,  and  Buffoons y 
and  Qoflure-men  5  not  to  fay  even  of  dpes,  and 
Reptiles.  It  is  this  which  makes  them  outlive 
4  all 
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all  their  Dependents ;  which  renders  them  very 
hardly   imitable,     and   the   Standards  of  good 
Sence  and  Expreflion  thro'  all  Ages  and  Lan- 
guages ;  becauie  they  never  lofe  fight  of  Nature, 
but  ever  keep  dole  to  her  in  all  her  Windings 
and  Labyrinths.     This  is  a  Felicity  and  Ex- 
cellence ib  peculiar  to  them,  and  ibme  few  o- 
thers,  that  it  is  as  difficult  in  the  Dejcription  as 
in  the  Imitation  \  but  thus  much  we  may  ven- 
ture to  lay,    that  their  Wit  is  ever  Free,    and 
Eajj',  and  luch  as  flows  of  itielf.     It  is  truly  an 
Imitation  of  Nature,  and  not  a  miferable  wreft- 
ing  and  Di/lortion  of  it -,  by  either  reprefenting 
her  Swoln  and  Bloated,  and  Larger  than  the  Life, 
which  is  Monftrous  :  Or  Lejs  than  her  own  juft 
Size  and  Stature ;    cramping  and  diminifhing 
her  Features  in  low  and  Homely  Companions ; 
which  is  to  make  her  appear  Dvjarjiflj  and  de- 
fpicftble.     Wit  is  ever  truly  valuable  whilft  it 
is  an  Handmaid  to  Reafon  ;  and  not  a  proud,  and 
freakifh,    and  domineering  Mifrrefs.     When  it 
ferves  to  all  the  Purpoles  of  Brightening  and 
tPolijbing,  without  Defacing  our  Images  ;  and  of 
giving  Light,  and  Illuflratwn,  and  even  Splendor 
to  things  in  themielves  Dark,  and  Objcure,  and 
Difficult  to  be  apprehended  ;  inftead  of  Glaring, 
and  fo  Dazling  the  Eye  of  the  Mind,  that  it 
cannot  have  a  Diflijici  ujeful  Perception  even  of 
the  phineft  Objed.     In'fhort,  when  it  is  fach 
a  Deicription  and  Picture  of  Nature,   as  keeps 
ftrictly  to  all  her  juft  Proportions  and  Lineaments , 
u\  which  fne  may  be  ieen  and  admired  by  the 
4  Beholders 
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Beholders  in  her  own  Genuine  Simplicity  and 
Native  Mode  fly  :  And  which  doth  not  deck  her 
out  in  a  Tinjel  and  Gazvdy  Drels ;  or  expoie  her 
to  publick  View  in  Looje  and  Wanton  Apparel. 

This  great  and  commendable  Progrels,  in 
railing  fuch  lofty  Superstructures  out  of  Mate- 
rials lb  mean  in  Appearance,  is  often  attended 
with  no  lmall  Danger  and  Hazard  •  as  the  lad 
Experience  of  too  many  hath  Ihewn  us.  For 
when  they  have  carried  them  on  to  the  great- 
eft  Height  of  Knowledge  attainable  in  things 
merely  Natural  and  human ;  and  do  find  that 
from  thence  they  cannot  look  Strait  into  Hea- 
ven, or  have  fuch  a  Profpecl  of  things  Spirir 
tual  and  Immaterial  as  they  have  of  the  Ob- 
jects of  Senje  ;  and  that  their  Minds  cannot  be 
furniftied  with  fuch  Clear  and  Difrinci  Ideas  of 
them,  as  are  zlloDireB  and  Immediate :  Thenl:hey 
intirely  acquiefce  and  feek  no  farther ;  fetting 
up  here  their  Marks  of  the  utmoft  Boundaries 
to  human  Underftanding,  engraven  and  difrin- 
guifhed  with  this  celebrated  Motto,  Q^HMJupra, 
nosj  nihil  ad  nos.  From  thefe  imaginary  Al- 
titudes of  theirs  they  look  down,  with  a  con- 
temptuous Air,  upon  all  the  Advocates  of  Re- 
velation  and  My  fiery ;  perpetualy  calling  upon 
them  for  Ideas,  nay  even  Simple  Original  Ideas 
of  things  altogether  imperceptible  and  incon- 
ceivable by  any  Proper  and  Direff  Ideas  •  and 
cyer  upbraiding  them  with  their  having  Faith 
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without  Reafon  ;  with  Believing  without  Know- 
ledge j  and  with  having  Knowledge  without  Ideas. 

Thus  thefe  Men  continue  to  live  and  die 
in  a  polite  and  learned  Infidelity,  for  want  of 
this  plain  and  obvious  Confideration  •  that  up- 
on their  grand  Principle  of  allowing  no  Know- 
ledge farther  than  they  have  Direct  and  Proper 
Ideas,  there  could  be  no  fuch  thing  even  as 
Natural  Religion :  Nay  they  mull  not  acknow- 
ledge the  Exiftence  of  an  Angel  or  Spirit }  or  of 
God  himfelf,  fince  it  is  plain  that  they  can 
have  no  Direct  Perception  or  Proper  Idea  of 
him ;  and  that  for  want  of  any  fuch  Idea,  we 
are  obliged  to  form  to  our  felves  a  very  Com- 
plex and  Analogous  Notion  or  Conception  of  him, 
out  of  the  belt  Ideas  the  Mind  is  fupplied  with 
from  the  vifible  Creation,  confider'd  together 
with  its  own  Operations  upon  thofe  Ideas. 
And  this  Notion  or  Conception  of  him  (for  it  is 
no  Idea)  is  fo  very  Complicated,  that  perhaps  it 
is  not  exactly  the  fame  in  any  two  Men  what- 
ibever:  Yet  however  Complex  it  is,  and  col- 
lected from  all  the  Excellencies  we  can  dilco- 
ver  in  the  vifible  Creation  (but  more  eipeci- 
aly  from  the  greateft  Perfections  obfervable  in 
Man)  and  however  Analogous  only ;  yet  it  is 
a  Solid  Ground  and  Foundation  for  all  the  Pre- 
cepts of  natural  Religion,  and  the  pra&ical 
Duties  of  Morality. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

Compound  Ideas  of  Senfatton. 

FROM  this  fimple  Apprehenfion  or  Intui- 
tive Contemplation  of  Ideas  in  the  Imagi- 
nation, the  Intellect  proceeds  not  only  to  make 
its  own  manifold  Remarks  and  Objervat ions  upon 
them,  in  the  fame  Situation  and  Condition 
they  appear  there  :  But  intirely  to  Invert  their 
whole  Order  and  Difpofition  at  Will ;  and  to  fit 
and  prepare  them  by  numberlefs  Changes  or  Al- 
terations in  whole  or  in  part,  for  any  Ufe  or  Pur- 
pofes  of  its  own.  For  tho'  the  pure  Intellect,  can- 
not Add  one  Simple  original  Idea  to  the  Number 
already  in  the  Imagination,  yet  it  hath  an  arbi- 
trary and  defpotick  Power  over  all  that  it  finds 
there-  and  exerts  itfelf  to  the  utmoft  in  a 
great  Variety  of  Operations  upon  them.  It  En- 
larges  or  Diminifieth  them  at  Pleafure  in  any 
Proportion ;  as  for  inftance,  the  Idea  of  a  Mite 
may  be  increafed  to  the  bignefs  of  an  Elephant, 
and  that  of  the  Sun  may  dwindle  into  the  Size 
of  a  Spark  of  Fire.  It  Compounds  or  Divides 
them ;  as  the  Idea  of  a  Man  and  Horfi  may  be 
put  together  into  one ;  and  when  the  Compo- 
sitions are  thus  Againji  Nature,  they  are  ftiled 
Chimeras:  So  again  the  Idea  of  a  Man's  Body 
may  be  divided  into  its  integral  Parts,  or  bo- 
dily Members.     It  Unites  or  Separates  them ; 
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as  it  can  bring  a  multitude  of  particular  Ideas 
of  Men  together  to  make  up  the  compound 
Idea  of  an  Army  ;  io  it  can  Separately  confider 
tilings  Injepardbk  in  Natqre,    as  the  Qure  Intel- 
lect from  the  Will  and  Jffe&ions,    for  the  more 
DiftinEi  View  and  Realbning  of  the  Mind,  and 
this  is  truly  Jbflraciion.     It  Improves  or  De- 
f  any  of  its  Ideas ;    as  the  Idea  of  Light 
may  be  carried  on  beyond  that  of  the  brighteft 
Sun  Beams,  which  Men  do  when  they  attempt 
to  form  any  Simple  Idea  of  God's  Glory  ;    fo  a- 
gain  a  Shadow  may  be  aggravated  till  it  ends 
in  thick  and  palpable  Darhiefs.     It  Compares 
them  infinitely  to  find  out  their  Relations,  and 
Similitudes,  and  Oppositions  \  and  then  by  fort- 
ing,  and  tranipofing,    and  bringing   them  to- 
gether, it  forms  to  itfelf  an  endlefs  Variety  of 
Compound  Ideas.    It  places  one  Idea  to  Stand  for 
many  or  all  others  of  the  fame  kind,  and  thus 
renders  it  Univerfal  in  its  Signification.     It  fub- 
fcitutes   the  Idea  or  Conception  of  one  thing 
for  another  whereof  it  has  even  an  Imaginary 
Refemblance,    as  in  Metaphor  ;    or  of  which  it 
has  a  Real  and  Known  Similitude,  which  is  JJt/r 
man  Analogy.   And  laftly  it  fubftitutes  our  Con- 
ceptions of  Things  human  and  Dire&ly  known, 
for  the   PvCprefentation  of  Immaterial  Objects 
whereof  we  have  no  Direct  Idea  or  Conception ; 
and  this,    not  on  account  of  any  Known,    but 
an  Unknown  tho'  Real  Similitude,  or  Propor- 
tion, or  Correlpondency  which  is  Divine  Ana- 
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Here  again  is  a  New  Enlargement  of  the 
Mind  of  Man,  and  an  Advance  towards  Know- 
ledge which  Brutes  are  not  capable  of:  For  as 
they  have  not  even  that  fimple  Apprehenfion 
of  the  Intellect,  which  is  diffinct  from  the  Per- 
ception of  Senfe ;  fo  are  they  much  Ids  capa- 
ble of  any  of  thele  Operations  that  are  all  Sub-? 
fequent  to  this  fimple  Apprehenfion.  They 
have  not  the  leaft  Power  over  their  Ideas,  ei- 
ther to  Enlarge  or  Diminijh  them  ;  to  Compound 
or  Divide  them ;  to  Unite  or  Separate  them; 
to  Improve  or  Debaje  them  •  but  above  all  to 
Compare  them  with  one  another,  to  Snb/iitnte 
Ideas  or  Notions  for  the  Reprefentation  of 
others,  on  account  of  any  Real  or  Imaginary, 
Known  or  Unknown  Proportion  or  Similitude. 
In  fhort  Brutes  can  neither  Iranfpofi  nor  Alter 
any  one  Idea  in  their  Imagination ;  but  are 
on  the  contrary  altogether  under  the  Power 
of  their  Ideas  or  fenfible  Impreffions,  as  to  their 
whole  Direction  and  Conduct. 

How  great  a  Privilege  of  a  rational  and 
human  Mind  this  is,  and  what  a  vaft  Scope  it 
gives  to  the  Underftanding,  will  immediate- 
ly appear  when  it  is  confidered  ;  that  the  very 
fame  Power  the  Intellect  hath  over  its  Simple 
Ideas,  it  hath  alio  over  all  its  own  various  Al- 
terations of  them,  and  endlefs  Compojitiom 
out  of  them.  The  very  Same  Operations  of 
the  Intellect  are  renewed  and  exerted  to  the 
D  d    3  utmoft 
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utmoft  Over  again  upon  thefe  likewife  ;    fo  as 
to  tranfpofe,  and  alter,    and  combine    them 
with  the  fame  defpotick  Power :  And  as  thole 
Operations  are  all  thus  repeated  upon  this  New 
Sett  of  compounded  Ideas ;  fo  it  may  proceed 
to  operate  after  the  fame  Manner  upon  thole 
that  are  Doubly  compounded,  as  we  may  lay  ; 
and  fo  on  according  to  the  working  or  dexte- 
rity of  the  Mind.     If  our  ftore  of  Simple  Ideas 
only  are  Innumerable,  as  we  have  feen  they  are  ; 
furely  the  J  Iterations  and  Combinations  of  them 
by  the  Intellect,    together  with  its  own  Obfer- 
vations  upon  their  feveral  Qualities  and  Rela- 
tions muft  be  more  fo :  And  if  the  Intellect  can 
exercife  the  fame  Operations  over  again  upon 
its  own  Further  voluntary  Compofitions  out  of 
them  ;    then  our  Compounded  Ideas  can  hardly 
come  within  the   Power  of  Arithmetick    to 
number.     As  I  have  met  it  expreiTed  with  Hy- 
perbole enough,    *fhe  Truths  and  Refolutions  of 
the  Intellect  from  thence ,  muji  be  prodigioujly  more 
than  have  yet  been  difcover'd  by  the  Sons  of  Men : 
And  perhaps  they  contain  more  than  would  ever 
be  discovered,    were  the  prejent  Frame  of  things 
to  continue  as  it  is  for  Millions  of  fucceeding 
Ages.     And  again,    If  a  few  Letters  are  capable 
of  infinite  Combinations  and  Alterations,    what 
endkfs  Variety  mufl  the  Combinations  and  Altera- 
tions of  the  Ideas  we  are  furnifhed  with  from  all 
the  ObjecJs  of  the  vifible  Creation,  afford? 

It  is  of  no  fmall  Confequence  to  our  Pro- 
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grefs  in  Knowledge  to  obferve  here,  that  the 
Term  Idea  is  attributed  to  thole  Alterations 
and  Combinations  of  the  Intellect  in  a  Lefs 
proper  Senie ;  and  not  in  the  fame  Strict  Pro- 
priety in  which  it  is  attributed  to  the  Simpk 
and  Original  Perceptions  of  the  Senfes,  when 
conveyed  to  the  Imagination.  However  as  theft 
are  the  ^Primary,  fo  the  other  are  a  Secondary 
Sett  of  Ideas :  But  then  we  muft  intirely  drop 
the  Term  here,  and  carry  it  with  us  no  farther  ; 
for  all  Beyond  thefe  are  either  Notion,  or  Concep- 
tion,  or  Apprehenfion  \  or  what  you  may  more 
properly  call  by  any  other  Denomination,  than 
that  of  Idea. 

The  want  of  diftinguifhing  rightlv  between 
the  Simple  Perceptions  of  Senjey  and  the  Simple 
Apprehenjion  of  the  Intellect ;  between  the  Wri- 
mary  and  Simple  Ideas  of  Senfation  which  are 
Independent  of  the  pure  Intellect,  and  thofe  &- 
condary  compound  Ideas  which  are  its  Creatures ; 
between  all  thofe,  and  the  Complex  Notions  and 
Conceptions  of  the  Mind  :  But  above  all,  the 
want  of  diftinguifhing  between  the  Conceptions 
of  things  human,  when  they  are  Direct  and  Im- 
mediate :}  and  when  they  are  transferred  to  things 
fpiritual  and  immaterial  by  Semblance  only  and 
Analogy.  For  want,  I  fay,  of  obferving  thefe 
fundamental  Diftincrions  thro'  our  modern  Sy- 
stems of  Logic  and  Metaphyfics ;  their  Authors, 
inftead  of  Helping  the  Underftanding  and  ena- 
bling it  to  clear  up  things  obfcure  and  difficult  \ 
D  d  4  have 
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have  on  the  contrary  rendered  the  plaineft 
Truths  My  per  ions  and  Unintelligible :  To  iuch  I 
mean  who  will  ftrictly  keep  within  their  Method 
and  Rules  of  refolving  even  all  that  Knowledge 
which  confifts  in  Complex  Notions  and  Concepti- 
ons, indifferently  and  promifcuoufly  into  Ideas 
of  Sen] at  ion  and  Reflection,  as  equaly  Simple  and 
Original. 

Take  an  Inftance  of  this  truth  in  one  Point 
of  Knowledge  •  God  is  to  be  worfoipped  by  Man. 
In  this  Propofition  there  are  three  Complex  No- 
tions or  Conceptions  expreis'd  •  that  of  God, 
which  is  a  Conception  or  Notion  not  only  very 
Complex,  but  made  up  of  the  utmoft  Perfec- 
tions of  our  own  Nature  Analogical)'  attributed 
to  an  infinite  Being  who  is  Incomprehenjible, 
that  is,  of  whom  we  have  no  Proper  or  Direct 
Idea  ',  and  this  is  a  Conception  the  plaineft  Man 
is  capable  of  forming  to  himfelf,  according  to 
the  Meafure  of  his  Underftanding.  Divine 
Wbrfbif  is  a  complex  Notion,  formed  by  put- 
ting together  the  outward  Qojlure  of  the  Body, 
the  Intention  of  the  Mind,  all  thole  ^ajjions  and 
Jffed'wns  which  are  the  Ingredients  of  Devoti- 
on in  the  Soul',  together  with  the  hwipble  Ob- 
ject to  which  all  theie  are  directed,  Mm  is 
like  wife  a  very  complex  Notion  or  Conception, 
including  the  outward  Figure  of  the  Body,  the 
immaterial  Spirit  with  the  pure  Intellect  and 
Will,  and  all  the  Qajfions  and  Jjfeckwns  of  the 
inferior  Soul  \   and  every  one  puts  as  many  of 
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theft  together  as  he  can  to  make  up  his  No- 
tion of  a  Man.  Thus  that  Propofition  is  Plain 
and  Intelligible  to  every  Capacity ;  and  if  this 
Point  of  Knowledge  fhould  come  to  be  Refol- 
ved  Analytical}',  it  would  be  found  to  have  ta- 
ken its  firft  Rife  from  our  fimple  original  Ideas  of 
Senp.twn,  particularly  that  of  an  human  Body  : 
From  whence  the  Intellect,  proceeding  gradu- 
aly  thro'  all  its  own  Oblervations  and  Deduc- 
tions, came  at  length  to  form  that  Propofition 
which  is  of  fo  much  Confequence  in  Religion. 
So  that  it  evidently  appears  this  Affertion  may 
very  well  be  granted  to  our  Freethinkers  as 
true,  tfhat  we  can  have  no  Knowledge  without 
Ideas ,  nay  even  without  Ideas  of  Senjat/on  ;  and 
yet  be  very  falft  in  Their  Sence  of  it,  which 
is  That  we  can  have  no  Knowledge  of  things, 
whereof  we  have  no  Ideas. 

But  according  to  the  modern  Affectation  of 
refolving  all  our  Knowledge  into  Ideas,    nay 
Original  Simple  Ideas,  tho*  Not  of  Senfation ;  fee 
what  a  long  Chain  of  Ideas  muft  be  Drawn  out 
before  you  can  arrive  at  a  true  Knowledge  of 
this  Propofition.     You  muft  have  an  Idea  of 
God ',  of  whom  you  can  have  no  Idea ;    and  of 
all  his  Attributes,    every  one  of  which  are  jfo- 
comprehenjible.     You    muft  have  an   Idea   of 
Worjloip,  whereof  you  can  have  no  Idea  farther 
than  of  the  bodily  Qofiure,    or  of  the  Elements 
and  outward  Materials  ufed  in  Worfhip ;    all 
the  other  main  Ingredients  of  Divine  Worfhip 
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added  to  thefe  make  up  a  Complex  Notion,  not 
an  Idea  of  it.  Nay  you  mull  have  diftincl:  and 
feparate  Ideas  of  all  the  Operations  of  the  Intel- 
left  ;  and  of  all  thofe  cPaJJions  and  Jffeciions 
which  are  the  Ingredients  of  Devotion  in  the 
Mind,  by  Reflection :  And  by  joining  all  thole 
Ideas  of  Reflection,  to  the  Ideas  of  Senfation 
which  you  have  from  the  bodily  Pofture  and 
outward  Materials,  you  make  up,  in  their  way, 
a  very  Clear  and  Dtftinfi  Idea  of  Divine  Wor- 
ship. You  mull  have  the  Idea  of  an  human 
and  Rational  Creature  or  intelligent  Agent,  of 
whom  you  can  have  no  other  Idea  but  that 
of  his  outward  Bodily  Figure  and  Motion. 
Nay  before  you  can  lay  down  that  Propofiti- 
on  for  a  fundamental  Principle  of  Religion, 
you  muft  have  an  Idea  of  thinking,  of  Reafon- 
ing,  and  Deduction  ;  the  Idea  of  a  Law  ;  the 
Idea  of  Sanction  ;  the  Idea  of  Obedience  and  of 
tfranfgrejfion ;  the  Idea  oiQleafure  and  Reward', 
the  Idea  of  Qunijhment  and  Qain  ;  the  Idea  of 
Power  to  give  Reward,  and  to  inflift  Punilh- 
ment ;  and  all  thefe  muft  be  Simple  Original 
Ideas  either  of  Senfation  or  Reflection.  And 
thus  if  you  go  about  to  refolve  any  other  In- 
ftance  of  plain  and  obvious  Knowledge  into 
its  firft  Originals  according  to  this  New  Method, 
it  will  be  intirely  loft  in  a  confufed  Jumble  and 
Rout  of  Ideas. 

Thus  far  are  our  tedious  modern  Syftems, 
which  run  altogether  upon  the  Doftrine   of 
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Ideas ^  from  contributing  any  Real 'Help  and  Im- 
provement to  the  Understanding ;    inlbmuch 
that  when  you  have  read  them  over  with  the 
greateft  Attention,    your  Head  only  Chimes 
,  and  Singles  with  a  continued  inceffant  Repeti- 
;  tion  of  the  Word  Idea :    And  you  are  fo  far 
from  any  true  Advancement  of  Knowledge,  that 
you  have  been  fo  long  wandering  out  of  your 
I   way ;  and  can  make  no  Progrefs  till  you  come 
[  into  the  plain  and  open  Road  again.     But  what 
is  yet  worfe,    you  are,    by  that  confufed  and 
indiftind   Method   of   proceeding,    infenfibly 
1  drawn  into  an  Opinion,    7%at  you  can  have  no 
i  Kfiowkdge  of  any  thing  but  what  you  have  a  direct 
and  immediate  Idea  of\    which  is  a  Propofition 
|  fataly  falfe,  and  the  great   fundamental  Prin- 
ciple of  all  thofe,    who  fet  up  for  Reafon  and 
Evidence  in  Oppofition  to  Revelation  and  Myjlery. 

CHAP.     V. 

The  Intelleffs  Confcioufnefs  of  its  own  0- 
perations.  Its  complex  Notions  and 
Conceptions. 

TT7HEN  the  Imagination  is  ftored  with 
V  V  fucn  an  immenfe  Fund  of  Simple  Ideas, 
and  with  its  own  manifold  Compojitions  out  of 
them ;  the  Intellect  naturaly  proceeds  to  a  Con- 
fideration  of  thofe  feveral  Operations  of  its  own 
wrhich  it  exerts  and  exercifes  upon  them  ;  but 
not  to  a  View  of  any  Ideas  we  have  of  them 
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either  Direct,  or  by  Reflection :  Andtherefore  I 
would  choofe  to  fay,  it  begins  to  mark  and  ob-  : 
ferve  its  own  Operations  from  an  inward  and 
immediate  Conjcioufnefs  it  hath  of  them  ;    and 
not  by  the  Mediation  of  any  Ideas. 

A  n  Idea  of  Reflexion  is  an  empty  Sound, 
without  any  intelligible  and  determinate  Mean- 
ing. It  hath  been  uied  in  Oppofition  to  our 
Direct  Perception  of  fenfible  Objects,  from 
whence  we  have  Ideas  of  Senfation  ;  and  the 
Mind  is  prepofteroufly  fuppoled  to  come 
by  Ideas  of  its  own  Operations,  from  a  Re- 
flex Act  or  looking  back  upon  itfelf.  But  as 
the  Eye  is  incapable  of  furveying  its  Internal 
Frame  by  any  Direct  or  Reflex  A£t ;  lb  is  the 
Mind  utterly  unable  to  know  its  own  Opera- 
tions by  any  Direct  or  Reflex  Ideas :  Or  to  have 
any  other  Knowledge  of  them  than  an  immedi- 
ate Self-Confcioajhejs,  obtained  while  it  is  em- 
ployed on  the  Ideas  of  External  Objects.  It  is 
by  thofe  Operations  upon  fuch  Ideas,  that  the 
Intellect  comes  to  the  Knowledge  even  of  a 
(Power  within  itfelf  of  exerting  iuch  a  Variety 
of  Operations.  It  would  not  perceive  that  it 
had  even  znExiflence,  or  a  Faculty  of -Thinking 
or  Willing,  were  it  not  for  fome  Idea  or  Notion 
of  the  Object  which  it  actualy  thinks  upon,  or 
defires  and  choofes.  The  Intellect  firft  ope- 
rates either  upon  ibme  original  Ideas  of  Senfa- 
tion ;  or  upon  fome  Compositions  and  Combina- 
tions made  out  of  them  ;  or  upon  fome  Com- 
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fhx  Notions  and  Conceptions  of  its  own  form- 
ing (which  three  take  in  all  the  Objects  of 
human  Underftanding)  and  then  it  oblerves  as 
exactly  as  it  can  the  Nature  and  Manner  of 
thole  Operations  •  and  fo  forms  to  itfelf  the 
belt  Complex  Conceptions  of  them  it  is  able. 

That  there  can  be  no  fiich  thing  as  Ideas 
of  the  Operations  of  the  Mind  by  Reflection, 
is  moll  evident ;  for  granting  (what  we  have 
feen  is  evidently  falle)  that  the  Mind  could 
take  a  View  of  its  Operations  by  ^turning  in 
upon  itfelf,  then  there  would  be  no  want  of 
Ideas  to  diicern  them  by.  An  Idea  is  fome 
Reprefentation  of  an  External  Object  in  the 
Mind  ;  it  itands  For  the  Object,  and  fupplies 
its  abfence ;  and  there  would  be  no  Need  of 
any  Reprefentation,  if  the  Object  itfelf  were 
there  :  But  the  Operations  of  the  Mind  are  all 
Within  it  felf ;  and  in  order  to  prove  Ideas  of 
Reflection,  you  muft  iuppofe  either  that  thele 
Operations  are  their  Own  Ideas ;  or  that  the 
Objects  themfelves  are  overlooked,  and  their 
Ideas  only  made  the  Objects  of  the  Intellect. 

T  o  fay  that  the  Operations  rfhemfelves,  and 
the  Ideas  of  thofe  Operations  are  in  the  Mind 
together  at  the  fame  time,  is  moft  abfurd  ; 
as  being  Superfluous,  and  altogether  without 
any  Neceffity  in  Nature,  which  doth  nothing 
in  vain.  Upon  this  Supposition  it  would  be 
utterly  impoffible  for  the  moft  acute  Logician 
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to  determine  which  of  the  two  were  the  Obj& 
of  our  Under  ft  anding;  and  the  beft  Refolution 
of  the  Cafe  would  be,  that  either  one  or  the 
other  may  be  lb  Indifferently  ;  for  that  it  would 
be  impoffible  to  diftinguifh  between  them. 
But  if  any  one  yet  thinks  that  he  hath  a 
Simple,  Original,  and  purely  Intellectual  Idea  of 
any  Operation  of  the  Intellect,  or  of  the  WilA 
or  of  any  QaJJion  or  JffeBion  of  the  Mind  •  let 
him  fhut  his  Eyes,  and  abftracl:  intirely  from 
the  Idea  of  the  ObjeB  known  or  defired,  or  up- 
on which  the  Paffion  is  bent ;  from  all  Com- 
motions  in  the  Body ;  and  from  all  the  Effects 
and  Confequences  of  the  Paffion  which  are  Ex- 
ternal to  the  Mind,  and  then  he  will  find  no- 
thing left  to  be  equaly  the  Original  Founda- 
tion of  his  Knowledge  with  Ideas  of  Senfation ; 
as  fbme  would  have  Ideas  of  ReJkBion  to  be. 

Having  as  I  hope  intirely  removed  that 
Humbling  Block  out  of  the  way,  upon  which 
thole  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  fall,  have 
Baked  ever  after  ;  and  having  left  the  Term 
Idea  behind  us,  we  may  now  go  on  to  obferve 
how  the  Mind  proceeds  to  raife  up  to  itfelf, 
out  of  thofe  Ideas  of  Senfation  confider'd  toge- 
ther with  its  own  Operations  upon  them,  an 
endlels  Variety  of  Complex  Notions  or  Concep- 
tions of  all  thofe  things,  for  which  it  can  have 
no  Ideas  fimple  or  compounded.  How  we  come 
to  have  no  other  than  complex  Notions  or  Con- 
ceptions of  God,  and  of  Man  as  a  rational  Ani- 
mal, 
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•  mal,  of  the  Mind,   and  of  Divine  Worfhip  we 
:  have    already    feen.     We    have   no  other  of 
;  the  Intellect ",  and  of  all  its  Operations,  or  of  any 
i  tPajffion  or  Affection  of  the  Soul,   or  of  things 
Immaterial  and  fpiritual  ,    or  in  ftiort  of  Any 
thing,  excepting  only  of  Senjibk  Material  Ob- 
jects.    The  Notion  we  have  even  of  the  Intel- 
:  led  is,  that  it  is  made  up  of  Spirit  and  Matter 
acting  in  effential  Union -,    and  exerting  itfelf 
!  in  all  thofe  Operations  we  obferve  it  exercife 
upon  external  Objeds  or  their  Ideas.     Thus 
!  likewife  it  is  in  all  our  Conceptions  of  the  Pat- 
i  fions  and  Affections,    as  we  obferv'd  before : 
,  And  fb  we  form  a  Complex  Conception   of  an 
I  Angel,  by  fubftituting  all  the  Operations   of 
!  an  human  Mind  to  Stand  for  its  Perfections ; 
which  we  conclude  muft  fubfift  in  a  Subftance 
or  Being  whereof  we  can  have  No  Idea,  unlefi 
that   which  we  attempt    to   form    from  the 
moft  refined  and  fpirituous  Parts  of  Matter. 

The  complex  Notions  or  Conceptions  of 
the  Operations  of  the  Mind  are  wrought  up  fb 
gradualy,  and  obtain'd  fb  Infenjibly  from  one  ad 
of  the  Intelled  to  another  upon  the  fimple 
Ideas  of  Senfation,  that  we  are  at  length  apt 
to  miftake  them  for  Originals ,  which  hath 
been  the  Occafion  of  that  pernicious  Error  of 
calling  them,  and  thofe  of  Senfation,  promif^ 
cuoufly  by  the  common  Name  of  Ideas,  and 
treating  both  as  Equaly  the  Fir/}  Ground  of 
Knowledge.  Whereas  not  only  thefe,  but  All 
3  the 
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the  moft  abftradted  of  our  complex  Notions  and 
Conceptions  are,  at  beft  but  a  curious  Piece  of 
intellectual  Workmanfhip  ;  and  the  Materials 
are  no  other  than  the  Ideas  of  Senfation  for  the 
firft  Groundwork,  confidered  together  with  all 
the  Sulfequent  Operations  of  the  Intellect  upon 
them,  lnfomuch  that  the  moft  refined  and  ex- 
alted Knowledge,  when  we  come  to  relblve  it 
analyticaly  into  Simple  Ideas,  will  be  found  to 
end  ultimately  in  that  Senfation  from  whence 
it  took  its  Ri/e  :  So  true  is  that  Saying  of  a 
modern  Philolbpher,  Nulla  fint  in  Cerebro  Vef- 
tigia,  nulle  in  ipja  mente  Species  infulpta',  quje 
res  ah  omni  fenfu  remotas  ex  hi  be  ant  j  at  que  adeo 
jer,:p:r  hue  ejl  redeundum. 

Had  we  Simple  Original  Ideas  of  other  Ob- 
jects beyond  thole  of  Senfation,  we  ihould  all 
indifferently  and  readily  acquielce  in  our  Opi- 
nions about  them;  a  Pealant  would  have  as 
Clear  and  DiftinS  Ideas  of  them,  of  the  Intellect 
for  Inftance  and  of  all  its  Operations ,  of  all 
the  Qaffions  and  Jffeciions  of  the  Mind  ;  and  of 
all  things  Immaterial  and  fpiritual,  as  the  moft 
acute  and  learned  Head.  Our  Knowledge  of  all 
thefe  things  would  then  be  as  Intuitive,  as  our 
preient  limple  View  of  Sen  fit  he  Ideas  in  the 
Imagination  is ;  there  would  be  as  rare  a  Dif- 
ference of  Sentiments,  as  little  Variety  of  Judg- 
ments, and  we  Ihould  as  feldom  Dijpute  about 
them,  as  we  do  now  about  the  common  Ob- 
jects of  Senfe. 

This 
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This  opens  to  the  View  of  the  Underftand- 
ing  a  new,  and  immenle  Field  of  what  goes  pro- 
perly under  the  Name  of  Knowledge  and  Lemm- 
ing in  the  World  :  For  the  Intellect  is  under 
a  Neceffity  of  Supplying  the  Want  of  original 
fimple  Ideas  of  all  things  beyond  fenfible  Ob- 
jects, by  the  bell  Compactions  it  can,  which  are 
its  Notions  or  Conceptions  of  them.  Thefe  No- 
tions or  Conceptions  are  infinitely  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  different  Natural  Sagacity,  and 
Jcquired  Improvement  of  the  Intellect,  and  the 
Diligence  and  Sincerity  of  Men's  Minds  in  the 
Puriiiit  of  Knowledge ;  and  they  are  ever  more 
or  lefs  T'rue^  as  they  approach  the  Real  Na- 
ture and  Truth  of  things.  Some  Men's  Notions 
come  Short  of  this ;  and  others  go  too  far  Be- 
yond it ;  fome  have  their  Notions  of  things 
Adore  complex,  fome  Lefs\  fome  have  all  the 
Ingredients  of  thefe  complex  Notions  ranged 
more  Clofely  and  firmly  and  Methodical)'  toge- 
ther, fo  that  they  become  clear,  and  eafy,  and 
diftinct ;  others  by  leaving  them  Loofe  and  ill 
compacted,  and  not  rightly  Ranged^  have  all 
their  Notions  confufed  and  perplex'd,  dubious 
and  uncertain.  There  is  no  end  of  thefe  Co?n- 
flex  Notions  or  Conceptions  of  things,  nor  of 
their  Differences  and  Agreements  in  the  Mind  ; 
befides  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  two  Men 
who  have  made  up  to  themfelves  Exactly  the 
fame  complex  Notion  of  any  thing :  And  from 
hence  moftly  arifeth  that  infinite  Variety  of  Opi- 
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nions  and  Sentiments  which  occafions  fo  many- 
Debates  and  Controverfies,  and  fills  the  World 
with  Strife  and  Contention. 

I  t  ihould  be  obferved  here,  that  all  com- 
prehended under  this  and  the  foregoing  Head, 
may  be  aptly  enough  called  by  the  Name  of 
Judicium  or  Judgment',  and  when  the  Mind 
pronounces  upon  any  of  thofe  Ideas  fimple  or 
compounded,  or  upon  any  of  theie  complex 
Notions  or  Conceptions  by  expreis  Affirmation 
or  Negation,  then  it  becomes  a  ^ropojition  ;  the 
Nature  of  which  is  varied  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent Quantity  or  Quality  of  it,  as  the  Schools 
term  it.  We  are  to  oblerve  like  wife  that  the 
Imagination,  being  the  Storehoufe  where  all  the 
original  Materials  are  Kepojited  for  the  Exer- 
cife  and  Employment  of  the  Intellect;  may- 
be conceived  as  if  it  were  the  ^P/ace  of  Acting, 
and  the  Scene  of  all  its  Operations :  And  it  is 
from  the  dole  and  intimate  Union  of  the  Ima- 
gination with  the  Spiritual  Part  of  Man,  that 
it  is  fo  impregnated  with  thefe  Complex  Notionsy 
as  to  retain  them  there  in  that  common  Re- 
pofitory,  together  with  the  Ideas  of  external 
Objects  obtained  at  the  firft.  When  this  is  done, 
the  Intellect  hath  the  fame  abiblute  delpotic 
Power  over  Them,  which  it  had  over  the  Ideas 
of  Senfition ;  it  can  Tranfpoji  and  Separate,  or 
Combine  and  Alter  them  at  Will ;  It  can  call 
for  them  When  and  in  What  order  it  pleafes, 
which  is  Memory  ;  If  any  of  thefe  complex  No- 
tions 
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tions  are  miflay'd  or  hid  among  Heaps,  it  can 
iearch  it  out;  when  any  one  of  them  is  Defaced 
and  even  in  appearance  obliterated,  it  can  Re- 
vive it  again  5  after  it  has  become  dark  and 
Confufed  by  time,  it  can  Brighten  it  up  anew, 
render  it  clear  and  diftinct,  and  lay  it  up  again 
at  hand  for  more  ready  UTe  on  future  Qc 
fions. 

N  o  w  tho'  what  I  have  defcribed  here  will 
to  an  attentive  and  unprejudiced  Mind  appear 
to  be  true,  and  the  Real  Progrels  of  the  17 r»- 
derftanding  in  its  Attainment  of  Knowledge ; 
yet  perhaps  by  way  of  Anfwer  to  all  this  I  may 
be  asked ;  But  may  not  a  Man  of  Name  and 
Character  in  the  World  elpecialy  for  a  Vo- 
luminous Syftem  of  Logic  and  Metaphyfics, 
juftly  call  all  thefe  Complex  Notions  and  Con- 
ceptions by  the  Denomination  of  Idea^  if  he 
pleafes  ?  I  anfwer,  No  ;  becaufe  a  Man  is  in- 
excufable  who  always  ufes  One  and  the  lame 
Term,  to  exprefs  indifferently  Two  things  the 
moft  different  in  Nature  that  pollibly  can  be  ; 
and  who  confounds  two  things  which  ous;ht  to 
be  moft  carefully  and  exactly  diftinguifhed  ;  the 
Ideas  of  Senfation,  and  thole  Complex  Notions  or 
Conceptions  which  ariie  from  the  Operations 
of  the  Intellect  upon  them:  Efpecialy  when 
the  laying  down  Ideas  ofSenJation  and  Refkftion 
as  Eqttaly  original,  and  equaly  the  Ground  of 
all  our  Knowledge,  doth  fhameilily  miflead 
and  Confound  the  Understanding ;  under  a  Pre- 
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tence  and  folemn  Profeffion  of  Helping  it  for- 
ward, of  fetting  out  its  true  Bounds  and  Li- 
mits, and  deicribing  its  Progrefs.  No  Man 
ftiould  take  a  Liberty  fo  evidently  injurious 
not  only  to  Knowledge  in  General,  but  to  that 
of  Religion  in  particular  ;  and  which  leads  Men 
directly  into  Scefticifin  and  Infidelity,  by  tend- 
ing to  fix  them  in  this  Opinion,  That  they  can 
have  no  Knowledge  of  things  whereof  they  have 
no  Ideas.  When  a  Man  lets  out  with  an  Er- 
ror lo  Fundamental^  the  blending  together  into 
One,  two  things  lb  totaly  and  intirely  Oppofite 
in  Nature  ;  his  Treatiie  muft  neceffarily  carry 
along  with  it  many  Insinuations  againft  the  di- 
vine revealed  Truths  and  Myfteries  of  Chrifti- 
anlty  ;  of  which  it  is  lure  we  have,  properly 
lpeaking,  no  Ideas ;  tho'  we  have  diftincl  No- 
tions and  Conceptions  of  them  in  their  Symbols 
and  Reprejentatives. 

CHAP.    VI. 

Illation  or  Inference,  or  Reafon  ftriffly 
fo  call'd. 

THERE  being  fuch  a  wonderful  In- 
creale  of  Knowledge  in  the  Mind  from 
the  Addition  of  our  complex  Notions  and 
Conceptions,  the  Intellect  naturaly  proceeds 
from  thence  to  the  higheft  Operation  of  it, 
which  is  Illation  or  Inference.     This  in  the  more 

Uriel: 
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ftrict  and  limited  Senfe  of  the  Word  is  called 
Reafon  ;  which  is  not  fo  much  employed  upon 
our  Simple  Ideas,  or  even  thole  which  are  Com- 
pounded'out  of  them  •  as  upon  our  Complex  No- 
turns  and  Conceptions.  For  as  the  Perception 
of  Senlation,  with  the  after- View  of  our  fimple 
original  Ideas  is  a  kind  of  Intuitive  Knowledge; 
ib  is  that  of  the  Agreement  or  Difagreement  of 
them  likewile  for  the  moil  Part  intuitive  ;  it  is 
moftly  diicerned  at  0//eView  by  a  Juxta-Pofiti- 
on  ;  and  they  feldom  require  the  Application  of 
any  Common  Meafurejio  find  out  their  Differences 
or  Agreements.  So  fundamentaly  falle  is  that 
celebrated  Maxim,  that  Reafon  fails  us  where 
there  are  //oIdeas;  and  that  all  our  Knowledge 
confifts  in  a  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Dif- 
agreement of  our  Ideas.  Which  Maxim  evi- 
dently excludes, 

1 .  FiRST,aU.  Knowledge  beyond  that  of  Ideas 
of  Senfation^  and  their  Compounds.  There  could, 
according  to  this,  be  no  Realbning  or  Argu- 
mentation upon  any  of  our  Complex  Notions  or 
Conceptions  of  things ;  tho'  upon  them  Chiefly 
our  reafoning  Faculty  is  molt  truly  and  pro- 
perly employed :  For  the  Olfcurity,  and  Cou- 
fufon,  and  Imperfection,  together  with  the 
endlefs  Variety  and  Oppoftion  of  Men's  Complex 
Isotions  and  Conceptions,  is  the  very  Caufe  and 
true  Occafion  of  almoft  all  our  Reafoning  and 
Argumentation  ;  whereas  the  Simple  Apprehen- 
Jion.  of  Ideas  is  much  the  fame  in  all  Men,  and 
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this  occafions  almoit  a  general  Confent  and 
Acquieicence  in  their  Agreements  and  Diia- 
greements. 

2.  Secondly,  it  utterly  excludes  all  De- 
grees of  Knowledge  in  things  Spiritual  and  bn- 
material,  of  which  we  have  No  Ideas  \  and  which 
are  therefore  conceived  by  Subftitution  only 
and  Analogy,  and  by  making  up  the  belt  Com- 
fhx  Notions  we  can  out  of  things  Material  and 
Human  to  Reprefent  them  :  Nor  is  it  poffible 
for  us  ro  have  any  Intermediate  Idea  or  a  com- 

•  eafure  between  things  utterly  Imper- 
.  and  Inconceizahh  to  us  as  they  are  in 
their  0::  'ire  \  that  is  in  other  Words,  for 

which  we  have  No  Ideas.  We  cannot  dilcern 
the  Agreement  or  Dij agreement  of  Ideas  where 
there  are  Noxe  \  and  confequently  according  to 
that  Maxim  we  could  have  no  Knowledge  of  iuch 
things. 

3.  Thirdly,  It  intirely  excludes  all  true 
Illation,  or  the  Actual  infering  one  thing  from 
another  5  and  in  effect  all  Knowledge  whatib- 
ever  that  is  not  Intuitive.  Inftead  of '  Syllogijm  the 
Author  of  that  Maxim  lays  down  a  mere  naked 
"Juxta^vjition  of  Ideas,  ranged  in  this  Order  for 
the  more  ready  and  convenient  View  of  the  In- 
tellect. You  mult  in  your  Mind  place  the  two 
Extremes  on  each  fide ;  and  the  common  Mea- 

,  or  intermediate    Idea   or   Ideas  Between 
"them,  ail  in  a   Row:    And  then  the  Intellect 

at 
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at  one  Glance  will  difcern,  firft  how  far  the  Ex- 
tremes agree  with  the  Intermediate  Ideas  ;  and 
then  how  they  agree  or  difagree  with  E.i  h  0- 
ther,  without  any  Exprefs,  or  even  Mental  De- 
duction or  Illation.  For  fays  he,  I  Man 
hath  a  native  Faculty  to perceive  the  Coherence  or 
Incoherence  of  his  Ideas.  And  7hefe  ere  to  be 
hy  the  Eye  and  perceptive  Faculty  of  the  M 

B  u  t  if  every  Man  hath  a  Native,  that  is  a 
Natural  Faculty  of  perceiving  the  Coherence 
or  Incoherence  of  his  Ideas,  he  would  with  that 
native  Eye  equaly  difcern  the  Coherence  or  In- 
coherence of  All,  or  of  Any  of  his  Ideas  Alike  ; 
and  there  would  be  no  Occafion  for  any  Inter- 
?7iediate  Ideas  :  For  perceiving  the  Coherence 
or  Incoherence  between  the  Extremes,  would 
be  as  Natural  to  him ;  as  perceiving  thole  be- 
tween tfhem,  and  any  Intermediate  Ideas. 

However,  to  give  this  intellectual  Form 
of  Seeing  without  Argumentation,  all  the  ^Play 
imaginable  •  let  us  iuppole  that  the  Mind  hath 
a  native  Faculty  or  Eye,  for  that  kind  of  Per- 
ception in  refpecl  of  the  Coherence  or  Inco- 
herence of  Some  of  its  Ideas,  and  not  of  Others. 
In  this  Cafe  you  muft,  according  to  him,  place 
ibme  of  thole  Ideas,  for  which  you  Have  that 
native  Faculty  of  Perception,  between  the  Ex- 
tremes, for  the  Perception  of  whofe  Coherence 
or  Incoherence  you  have  No  luch  Faculty  : 
And  then  the  Eye  of  the  Mind  will  perceive 
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the  Difference  or  Agreement  between  the  Ex- 
tremes Themjllves^  and  all  Actual  Deduction  or 
Inference  either  in  the  Mind,  or  in  exprels 
Words  is  Needlefs  and  trifling.  For  that  fup- 
poies  the  native  Eve  of  the  Mind  to  be  very 
Dim  and  Weak,  and  that  the  Man  wants  Spec- 
tacks  ;  if  he  hath  common  Sence  he  would 
fee  Without  them,  and  leave  it  to  the  Ignorant 
to  draw  Attual  Confequences. 

But  what  is  all  this  unlefs  a  Maimed  and 
Defective  Syllogifm  ;  a  laying  down  Premifes, 
and  ior bidding  the  Conclufion  ?  In  Syllogifm 
you  actualy  make  either  a  Mental  only,  or  Ex- 
frefi  Application  of  the  Medius  Terminus,  al- 
ternately to  the  two  Extremes.  No,  fays  that 
Author,  you  ftiall  only  place  the  intermediate 
Idea  or  common  Meafure  Between  the  Ex-» 
tremes  •  and  then  the  Eye  of  the  Mind  natu- 
raly  perceives  the  Coherence  or  Incoherence  be- 
tween Them,  without  any  luch  Alternate  Ap- 
plication either  in  Thought  or  in  Words ;  and 
the  drawing  any  ABual  Confequence  in  either 
is  Superfluous.  But  I  hope  it  mull  be  allowed, 
that  the  Actual  Application  of  a  Mealiire  to 
the  Extremes  muft  render  the  Coherence  or  In- 
coherence more  Ckar  and  Difiinti  to  our  Selves  \ 
and  that  the  noting  and  marking  them  down 
by  an  Actual  Confequence,  muft  render  them 
more  evident  and  perfpicuous  to  Others.  In 
both  Cafes  the  Procedure  is  Sylhgifiic ;  in  this 
it  is  full,  and  exprefs,    and  Complete ;   whereas 

that 
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that  Jnxta-Tojition  is  but  an  half  formed  Em- 
brio  of  Syllogilm  :  And  it  can  have  no  other 
Tendency  but  to  render  the  plain,  and  natu- 
ral, and  receiv'd  way  of  Argumentation  by 
Syllogilm,  infinitely  more  perplexed  and  Intri- 
cate ;  under  a  fpecious  Colour  of  introducing 
a  Form  intirely  New  ;  or  rather  a  way  of  clear- 
ing up  Knowledge  without  any  Perfect  way  of 
Reafoning  or  Argumentation  at  all. 

Tho'  this  is  abundantly  fufficient ;  yet  to 
fhew  the  profound  \trifiing  of  all  that  hath  been 
laid  in  Defence  of  this  Juxta-Qojition,  let  us 
fuppofe  it  to  be  the  beft  Method  of  proceed- 
ing in  reipect  of  all  that  are  properly  call'd 
Ideas :  And  then  ask,  what  will  become  of  it, 
when  it  is  to  be  apply' d  to  any  of  our  Complex 
Notions  and  Conceptions  (elpecialy  when  they 
are  transferr'd  to  things  iupernatural  and  ipi- 
ritual  by  Analogy)  which  make  up  the  Great  efi 
Part  of  our  Knowledge  ;  and  upon  which  the 
Mofi  of  all  our  Reafoning  or  Argumentation  is 
employ  'd  ?  In  Simple  Ideas  Men  generaly  A- 
greey  becaufe  they  have  a  Native  Faculty  of 
perceiving  their  Coherence  or  Incoherence,Jf?>£- 
out  fuch  Intermediate  Ideas  as  are  required  either 
in  complete  Syllogifm  or  in  Juxta-Pojttion. 
But  Mens  Complex  Notions  and  Conceptions  are 
infinitely  Varied;  they  are  much  lels  certain 
and  determinate  ;  fo  that  their  Coherence  or 
Incoherence  cannot  be  eafily  difcemed  by  the 
Naked  Eye  of  the  Mind ;    And  therefore  it  is 

that 
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that  they  lb  often  require,  not  a  Loofe  and  iham- 
bling,  but  a  perfect  and  Complete  Form  of  Syl- 
logiim  ;  not  a  confuied  and  indiftincl  way  of 
meafuring,  but  fuch  as  is  performed  with  more 
unerring  Exactnefs  and  Nicety  ;  fuch  as  fhall 
render  the  Coherence  or  Incoherence  Very  per- 
fpicuous  and  diftinguifhable  to  our  felves,  and 
undeniable  by  others. 

I  n  purliiance  of  this  lingular  Notion  he  ut- 
terly decries  and  rejects  Syllogifm,  as  not  only 
Vfikfs  but  Pernicious  to  Knowledge  ;  he  fays 
that  Men  have  a  full  Ufe  of  their  reafoning  Fa- 
culties Without  it ;  and  he  allows  it  only  to 
thole  who  are  Dimjtghted,  and  cannot  without 
Spectacles  fee  that  Agreement  or  Difagreement 
of  Ideas  by  the  Naked  Eye  of  the  Mind,  which 
he  all  along  glories  in.  His  two  chief  Objec- 
tions againft  it  are  thefe. 

i.  T'hat  it  is  not  an  Inftrutnent  of  attaining 
Knowledge,  but  comes  after  it%  Word  it  thus  and 
you  fee  the  Trifling  clearly ;  It  is  not  an  In- 
ftrument  of  attaining  ^///Knowledge,  but  comes 
after  Some  Knowledge.  For  no  doubt  our  Simple 
Ideas  and  their  Compounds  rnuft  be  fuppofed 
Known,  before  we  attempt  any  Farther  Know- 
ledge by  Inference  •  and  thefe,  together  with 
their  Agreements  and  Difagreements  are  for  the 
moft  part  indeed  Intuitively  dilcernible  by  the 
naked  Eye  of  the  Mind  without  Spectacles,  only 
by  a  Jtixtfr-tPofition  of  them.  And  thus  like- 
wife 
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wife  are  many  of  our  Complex  Notions  and  Con- 
ceptions lb  plain  and  ealy,  that  there  is  a  ge- 
neral Confent  about  them  in  the  Main ;  or  at 
leaft  their  material  Agreements  and  Difagree- 
ments  are  either  fo  Apparent  of  themlelves, 
or  ib  Small  and  of  no  Confequence,  or  depend 
fo  much  on  Experience,  that  the  Mind  need 
not  be  at  the  trouble  of  a  continual  Applica- 
tion of  any  Intermediate  Notions  to  find  out  their 
Differences  or  Agreements  :  And  therefore  there 
is  no  want  of  Syllogifm  in  Form  in  the  com- 
mon Affairs  of  Life;  or  in  the  Councils  of 
Princes ;  or  in  Matters  merely  practical  and  ex- 
perimental. And  yet  it  muft  be  obiervcd,  that 
even  in  Theft  no  Realbning  is  juft,  which  will 
not  eafily  fall  into  the  Syllogiftic  Form ;  and 
which  will  not  appear  with  More  Strength  and 
Clearnefs  in  That  Form  than  in  any  Other ; 
which  fhews  it  to  be  the  Form  of  Nature  as  well 
as  Art,  But  if  by  this  Objection  he  means,  that 
Syllogifm  is  Ufelefs,  becaufe  it  comes  after  the 
Knowledge  of  that  very  Particular  ^Point  about 
which  we  are  reafoning  Syllogifticaly;  even  thus 
the  Affertion  is  falie :  For  it  is  no  fmall  Ad- 
vantage and  Ufe  of  this  Form,  that  it  throws 
thole  Arguments  on  which  our  Knowledge  of 
7*hat  'Point  is  built,  into  fuch  a  Short  and  Char 
Light,  as  will  belt  fhew  their  Force  both  to  our 
felves }  and  others  who  want  a  Conviction  in 
the  Cale. 

But  tho'  it  fhould  not  thus  far  be  of  any 

great 
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great  Ufe  ;  yet  it  is  in  fome  Meafure  Necejpvry 
in  Matters  of  Theory  and  Speculation,  wherein 
our  Notions  and  Conceptions  of  things  are  more 
Complex  and  Accumulate,  and  coniequently  our 
View  of  them  more  Confufed  and  indiftincr. : 
And  wherein  the  true  Size  and  Proportion  of 
Ingredients*,  in  each  Nation  to  be  compared,muft 
iirft  be  afcertained  and  determined ;  as  well  as 
in  that  of  the  Medius  Terminus  or  Common 
Meafure ;  before  any  Agreement  or  Difagree- 
rnent  can  appear  from  an  Application  of  it  to 
the  Extremes.  And  where  the  carefully  re- 
moving from  them  all  Jmbiguity  either  in  the 

tns,  or  in  the  Terms  by  which  they  arc 
exprefled  ;  and  paring  oft  every  thing  Superflu- 
ous and  foreign,  is  abiblutely  neceiTary.  Here 
I  lay  Syllogiirn  is  an  excellent  Inftrument  of  at- 
taining true  Knowledge,  by  pulling  off  the 
Mask  from  Error,  and  expofing  it  in  its  own 
naked  Deformity ;  or  as  the  aforementioned 
Author  words  it,  By  difcovering  a  Fallacy  hid  in 
a  PJjetorical  Flourifo,  or  cunningly  wrap'd  in  a 
fmooth  -Period ;  and  by  fl  ripping  the  Jlfurdity  of 
the  Cover  of  Wit,  and  good  Language ;  and  again 
By  dete&ing  Fallacies  concealed  in  florid,  witty,  or 
involved  Difcourfes.  To  which*  if  we  add  that 
it  prevents  all  Circumlocution  in  Dilputes,  and 
wandering  in  a  multitude  of  Words  5  that  it 
keeps  Men  Clofe  to  the  Subject  ;  and  helps  to 
reduce  all  abitrufe  and  intricate  Matters  of 
Controverfy  to  one  fingle  Point  of  Decifion  ;  I 

xOthing  more  need  be  laid  to  prove  it 

an 
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an  excellent  Inftrument  of  Realbn  and  Know- 
ledge: And  furely  till  lbme  form  of  Argumen- 
tation or  Illation  is  found  out  which  may  more 
effectualy  anfwer  all  thefe  Ends,  Syllogifm  mull 
be  allowed  to  be  better  than  no  Form  at  all. 

2.  The  fecond  and  indeed  the  moft  plau- 
fible  Objection  is,  that  the  Form  of 'Jrgnn.cn: \i- 
tion  by  Syllogifm  is  intricate  and perpkx'd^   that 
there  is  much  Difficulty  in  knowing  how  many 
ways  three  Proportions  may  be  put  together  ; 
and  which  of  them  conclude  right,    and  which 
wrong.     To  which  I  anfwer,   that  in  order  to 
argue  Syllogiflicaly  it  is  not  neceflary  for  a 
Man  to  be  acquainted   with  All  thofe  feveral 
ways.     The    better    he  is  acquainted    indeed 
with  thofe  Modes  and  Figures  which  conclude 
rightly,  the  more  acute  Reafoner  he  will  make. 
But  a  plain  Man  of  good  natural  Sence,  may 
with  much  eafe  be  brought  to  argue  Syllogifli- 
caly with  great  Readinefs :  Only  by  firft  mak- 
ing him  underftand  what  a  Qropofition  is,  and 
how  it  is  varied  according  to  the  different  §toa~ 
lity  and  Quantity  of  it ;  and  then  by  acquaint- 
ing him  (inftead  of  the  many  obfcure  and  in- 
tricate Rules  in  Logick  for  finding  it  out)  that 
a  Medius  Terminus  is  nothing  but  the  Qrcof  or 
Reafon  you  give  for  any  AlTerticn.     As  for  in- 
ftance ;    if  one  were  to  find  out  a  Medius  Ter- 
minus to  prove  that  God  fbould  be  worfbiped  by 
Man  ;  he  need  only  to  think  of  a  TLea/on  why 
he  ought  to  be  worshipped  by  Man.     When 
3  this 
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this  Reafon  offers  itfelf,  the  whole  falls  natu- 
raly  into  a  Syllogifm,  the  Major  only  where- 
of is  Hypothetic  and  the  Conclufion  Categoric, 
thus. 

If  God  be  infinitely  powerful,  wife,  and  good ; 
then  Man  ought  to  worfhip  God. 

But  God  is  infinitely  powerful,  wife,  and 
good. 

Therefore,   &c. 

A  Person  who  never  looks  farther  for  a 
Medias  Terminus^  than  the  beft  Reafon  he  can 
give  for  the  Truth  or  Falfhood  of  any  Propo- 
iition  to  be  proved  ;  and  throws  it  immedi- 
ately into  that  Hypothetic  Form,  which  offers  of 
itfelf  as  readily  as  if  it  were  natural ;  and  uleth 
himfelf  to  do  this  in  a  few  Inftances,  will  come 
to  argue  Syllogifticaly  with  great  Readinefs. 

I  shall  obferve,  here  that  as  this  Form  of 
Syllogifm  which  has  the  major  Hypothetic  is  the 
moft  Eajy,  and  Natural)  and  Clear ;  lb  it  is  the 

Be  ft :  And  it  hath  the  Advantage  of  an  Enthy- 
mer/i  or  that  which  hath  only  an  Antecedent 
and  Confequent,  becaufe  the  Confequence  is  in 
this  laft  Imply' d  and  ^Prejiimed  only ;  but  is  ac- 
tualy  Exprejjed  in  the  Major  of  the  Hypothetic 
Syllogifm;  which  is  ever  the  ftrongeft  and 
cleareft  way  of  arguing,  if  it  be  but  lb  fornYd 
that  the  Confequence  of  the  Major  is  too  clear 
to  be  denied  ;  and  if  it  is  not  fo,  it  is  no  Fault 
of  Syllogifray  but  of  him  who  makes  it.  I 
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I  shall  give  two  Instances  of  the  Uie- 
fulnefs  of  Syllogifm,  in  detecting  two  funda- 
mental Fallacies  cunningly  wrap'd  up  in  a  long 
Series  of  f moot h  (Periods ,  and  which  have  lain 
concealed  in  florid,  witty ,  and  involved  Difcourfes ; 
and  in  reducing  two  Matters  in  ControverlV, 
of  no  fmall  Importance,  to  a  fingle  Point  of 
Decifion.  The  firft  lies  concealed  in  this  Pro- 
pofition,  We  have  Ideas  of  the  Operations  of  our 
Minds  by  Reflection.  The  Falfity  of  which  Pro- 
pofition  will  appear  by  thefe  two  Syllogifms. 

I  f  the  Operations  themfehes,  and  the  Ideas 
of  thofe  Operations,  be  not  within  us  at  the 
Same  time ;  then  there  are  no  fiich  Ideas  of  Re- 
flection. 

But  the  Operations  themfelves,  and  the 
Ideas  of  them,  are  not  within  us  at  the  fame 
time. 

Therefore,  &c 

The  Minor  is  proved  thus. 

I  f  there  is  no  Occajlon  or  Tsecejjity  in  Na- 
ture for  Both  being  together  within  us  at  Once, 
then  the  Minor  is  true. 

But  there  is  no  Occafion  or  Neceffity  in 
Nature  for  both  being  within  us  at  once. 

Therefore,  &c. 

This  Minor  can  never  be  evaded,  'till  it  be 
3  Ihewn 
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{hewn  that  there  is  fome  Occafion  or  Necefftty 
in  Nature  for  both  the  Operations  7%emfehes^ 
and  their  Ideas  being  together  within  us  at  the 
Same  time :  And  if  it  were  poffible  to  fhew 
that  Nature  acted  ib  much  in  Vain ;  yet  it 
muft  be  afterwards  fliewn,  why  the  Mind  views 
the  Ideas  only  by  a  reflex  Aft,  and  not  the  O- 
perations  ^hern/elves ;  which  are  lurely  As  much, 
if  not  More  conlpicuous  and  difcernible  than 
any  Idea  of  them  can  be. 

N. 

But  that  the  Force  of  this  Argument  may 
appear  to  the  Admirers  of  the  fuxta-QoJition 
Method,  it  muft  ftand  thus.  Operations  of  the 
Mind —  Ideas  of  thofe  Operations-—  Within  us  at 
the  fame  time—  No  Necefftty—  Ideas  of  Reflection— 
And  now  I  hope  they  fee  clearly  By  the  Eye 
and  perceptive  Faculty  of  the  Mind,  without 
any  help  of  Spectacles,  that  it  is  as  ridiculous 
to  fuppole  both  the  Operation  and  their  I- 
deas  to  be  within  us  at  the  fame  time  ;  as  to 
fuppofe  an  Horfe,  and  the  Idea  of  an  Horfe  to 
be  placed  together  in  the  Imagination. 

The  fecond  fundamental  Fallacy  lies  hid- 
den in  this  Maxim,  All  our  Knowledge  conjifis 
in  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  or  Dij ( agree- 
ment of  our  Ideas.     Againft  which  I  argue  thus. 

I  f  we  have  Knowledge  of  things,  whereof  we 
have  no  Ideas  ;  then  that  Maxim  is  falfe. 

But 
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But  we  have  Knowledge  of  things,  w  hereof 
we  have  no  Ideas. 
Therefore   &c* 

The  Minor  is  proved  thus. 

I  f  we  have  Knowledge  of  things  Spiritual 
and  Immaterial rj  we  have  Knowledge  of  things 
whereof  we  have  no  Ideas. 

But  we  have  Knowledge  of  things  lpiritual 
and  immaterial. 

Therefore  &c. 

The  Minor  cannot  be  denied,  without  de- 
nying all  Natural  as  well  as  Revealed  Religion. 
Nor  can  the  Conlequence  of  the  Major  ever 
be  evaded,  except  by  Ihewing  that  we  have 
Ideas  of  things  Imperceptible  and  Incomprehenji- 
bley  which  is  flat  Contradiction  in  Terms.  Nor 
can  it  be  faid  that  we  have  Complex  Ideas  of 
them,  for  that  is  not  Sence;  tho'  Compound 
Ideas  is  good  Sence,  and  a  proper  way  of  fpeak- 
ing.  We  can  have  no  Knowledge  of  things  Im~ 
material  (whofe  vety  Exigence  we  infer  from 
the  Exiftence  of  things  Material)  otherwife  than 
by  Complex  Notions  and  Conceptions^  form'd  by 
the  Mind  from  its  own  various  Operations  upon 
the  Ideas  of  things  material  and  human :  And 
thele  are  to  far  from  giving  us  any  Idea  of  them 
properly  fpeaking,  that  they  are  all  merely 
Analogical  Reprejentatives  of  them. 

Ff  Thus 
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Thus  I  hope  thefe  two  grand  Maxims  are 
fully  overthrown;  which  arc  the  main  i'/V/j/v 
upon  which  that  whole  Metaphyseal  Caftle  in 
the  Air  was  creeled,  that  hath  been  lb  much  the 
vain  and  empty  Boa/}  of  this  fceptical  and  un- 
believing Age :  And  lurely  till  thefe  Syllogifms 
are  clearly  anlwered,  it  muft  beallow'd,  by  all 
Men,  to  be  the  greateft  Trifle  that  ever  gained 
a  Reputation  in  the  World. 

I  ought  not  to  clofe  this  Head  without 
obfervh  t  as  Brutes  have  neither  a  fimple 

.Api  ion   and   Intellect  ual    Jlezv    of  their 

&l   nor  a  Power  of  Compounding  or  Altering 
them ;  nor  of  railing  up  to  themfelves  Complex 
or  Conceptions,  out  of  any  Intellectual 
Operations    exercifed    upon  thofe    Ideas;     fo 
much  lefs  have  they  any  Power  of  Illation  or 
.lequence,  that  can  be  cali'd  Reafon  in  any 
Degree.     For  in  order  to  this,  they  muft  firft 
have,  not  only  a  Power  to  perform  what  I  have 
already  mentioned  ,  but  alio  a  Faculty  of  Internal 
Judgment^  with  regard  to  the  Difference xand  A" 
grcements  of  Ideas  and   Conceptions.     And  if 
this  be  granted  them,    why  fhould  we  exclude 
them  from  a  Power  of  Ex pr  effing  thofe  Judg- 
ments Exicrnjl}\  m^ropoftions  o£  iomz  kind  or 
other ;    which  tho'  very  obfeure  and  unintelli- 
gible to  Us,    yet   may  be  very  clear  and  well 
i    among   y-hemfefaeif    And    lurely 
thole  Men  *vho  ponjten.d  fox  Brutes  having  de- 
grees 
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grees  oiReafin,  can't  forbear  fancying  that  they 
hear  the  Oxen  Bellowing  Propofitions  ;  the  Sheep 
Ibftly  Skating  Propofitions ;  and  Lyons  Roaring 
them  out  imperiouilv.  But  without  a  Jeft, 
it  is  very  fure  that  if  Brutes  had  any  degree  of 
Rcafon,  their  Sounds  would  be  Articulate  in 
Proportion  to  that  degree :  They  would  be  the 
Voice  and  Speech,  and  not  the  Noije  only  of  a 
Beaft  ;  and  every  Species  of  Brutes  would  fpeafc 
a  Language  of  its  own,  tho'  not  ib  rerin'd  and 
articulate  as  Greek  and  Latin.  This  can  never 
be  denied  by  thofe,  who  life  it  as  one  Argu- 
ment of  their  being  rational,  that  they  have 
Organs  Jitted  for  art  indite  Sounds :  When  at  the 
fame  time  nothing  can  conclude  more  ftrongly 
againft  them;  for  if  Brutes  have  Organs  fitted 
for  articulate  Sounds,  then  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  them  from  Speaking,  but  the  want  of 
fome  degree  of  Reafbn  within  them. 

If  Brutes  had  an  Internal  Perception  of  the 
Agreement  or  Dij agreement  of  their  Ideas,  either 
by  Tifuxta^PoJitwn  of  them,  according  to  the 
new  way  of  Reafoning  5  or  by  the  Application 
of  fome  Common  Meafare  to  them  one  after  an- 
other,   where  the  Agreement  or  Difagreemenr 
is  not  vifible  to  the  Eye  of  their  natural  Infti 
by  a  mere  Juxta-^PoJtrion :  Then  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  they  would  reduce  their  dim  im- 
perfect: Affirmations  and  Negations  into  i  - 
Form  of  Argumentation  very  like  our  : 
(which  I  hope  might  in  fuch  a  .Cafe  Le  offi 

F  f  2  s  ice 
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vice  to  Brutes,  tho'  not  allow'd  lb  to  3fe;;) 
As  it  hath  been  argued  to  the  great  Credit  and 
Reputation  of  Hwtnds,  that  in  full  Purluit  of 
the  Game  they  Syllogize,  when  they  are  at  a 
Lofs  by  the  meeting  of  three  different  ways. 
As  extravagant  as  this  is,  it  doth  not  come  up 
to  that  of  a  Man's  infinuating,  that  Brutes  muft 
have  fome  degree  of  Reafon,  from  a  long  Con- 
verfation  of  an  old  experienced  Carrot  upon 
the  Subject  of  feeding  Poultry.  To  this  height 
of  Realbn  not  much  lefs  than  human,  have  the 
partial  Advocates  for  Birds  and  Beafis  advan- 
ced them ;  unmercifuly  excluding'  from  this 
Privilege  the  whole  race  of  Fijhes ;  which  furely 
ought  to  be  prefumed  as  truly  rational  in  their 
way,  tho'  lefs  able  to  Speak  for  themfelves : 
When  at  the  fame  time  they  are  fuch  profef- 
fed  Enemies  of  Mankind,  that  they  bring  Us 
down  to  the  level  of  Brutes  ;  by  maintaining 
that  mere  Matter  may  be  endued  with  a  Power 
of  Thinking. 

It  is  very  obfervable  that  thofe  who  will 
not  allow  Reafon  (not  even  that  degree  of  it 
which  confifts  in  Illation  and  Injerence)  to  be 
the  Diftinguijhing  Character  between  Men  and 
Brutes  ;  do  however  place  it  in  Jbjlraftion  or 
the  Power  of  forming  General  Ideas  :  As  if  De- 
duction of  Confequences  were  not  a  more  Ele- 
vated Work  of  Reafon,  than  that  of  making 
the  cleareft  and  moft  diflinct  Idea  or  Concep- 
tion we  have  of  any  one  Individual,    ftand  in 

our 
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our  Mind  to  Reprefent  the  whole  Kindj  which 
after  all  metaphyfical  Nicety  is  the  true  Mean- 
ing of  that  hard  Word.  Tho'  Brutes  for  want 
of  Reafon  cannot  do  this  Inwardly,  fo  as  to  have 
thus  an  Univerjal  Idea  of  the  Kind;  yet  the  Idea 
of  One  Man  or  One  Dog  impreffed  upon  their 
Imagination,  ferves  them  to  diftinguifh  all  the 
Individuals  of  the  whole  Species  Outwardly,  one 
after  another,  as  the  Impreflions  of  them  are 
made  fucceffively  upon  their  Senfes:  So  that 
thefc  Men  have  unluckily  placed  the  Diftin- 
gaijh/ng  Character  in  that  particular  Inftance  of 
Reafon,  wherein  Brutes  make  the  iSearefi  Ap- 
proaches to  Man. 

W  e  have  now  brought  the  Mind  of  Man 
to  the  utmoft  extent  of  that  Knowledge,  it  can 
have  of  Things  merely  Temporal  It  had  by 
Nature  the  fimple  original  Ideas  of  Senjation 
only,  for  a  Groundwork  cf  all  its  Knowledge  ;  it 
hath  made  various  \tranfpojitions,  Alterations, 
and  Combinations  of  them  without  Number. 
From  obferving  the  Manner  of  exerting  its  own 
Operations  upon  thofe  Ideas,  it  is  come  to  a 
very  diftinct  Confcioufnefs  of  all  thofe  Opera- 
tions. Out  of'lheje,  in  Conjunction  with  thofe 
Ideas  upon  which  they  operate,  it  has  railed  up 
to  itfelf  Complex  Notions  and  Conceptions  with- 
out End ;  and  laid  them  all  up  in  the  com- 
mon Store-houfe  the  Imagination  ;  either  to  re- 
main there  as  they  are,  or  to  undergo  any  Far- 
ther Alterations  or  Combinations,  at  the  ar- 
F  f  3  bitrary 
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bitrary  Will  and  Pleafure  of  the  Intellect.  And 
laftly,  it  hath  increaied  all  this  into  an  immenle 
Fund  of  A  e,   by  that  noble  Operation 

of  Deduction  and  Confequence  ;  which  in  our 
Condition  of  Infirmity  fupplies  the  place  of 
Intuition^  by  fathoming  with  a  Line  thole 
Depths  where  the  Naked  Eye  of  the  Mind  can- 
not fee  to  the  Bottom  ;  and  by  the  Application 
of  a  common  Meajure  to  fuch  Heights  and  £)/- 
fiances,  as  it  cannot  bring  ^Together  for  a  fingle 
View  by  any  immediate  and  near  Companion. 

The  Mind  having  thus  proceeded  to  the 
utmoft  Bounds  of  things  merely  Natural,  let 
us  flop  a  while  here,  to  behold  it  at  this  Stage 
of  its  Progrefs ;  and  to  obfervc  all  our  Idea- 
Mongers  daily  loading  it  with  Fetters  and 
Shackles,  left  it  fhould  make  any  Attempt  to 
move  one  Step  Farther.  And  yet  nothing  is 
plainer  than  that  all  hitherto  is  no  more  than 
Secular  Knowledge ;  and  that  tho'  within  this 
Compafs  men  may  arrive  to  the  greateft  In- 
fight  attainable  into  all  things  on  tfhis  Side 
Heaven  ;  nay  tho'  they  could  fee  thro'  the 
whole  Series  and  Chain  of  fecond  Caitfes  and 
their  Ejfetls,  fo  that  one  Link  of  it  did  not 
eicape "their  Obiervaticn  :  And  could  calculate 
all  the  Motions  of  the  heavenly  Bodies  to  an 
inftant,  yet  all  this  is  but  Secular  Knowledge 
frill  5  and  if  the  Mind  of  Man  could  exert  itfeif 
no  Fartl\}\  there  would  net  be  the  leaft  room 
left  for  am  ■  eligion  natural  or 

Tt'v  Ac  COR- 
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According  to  their  fundamental  Prin- 
ciple, That  if  our  Words  da  not  fiand  far  Ideas. 
they  are  So>  '"nothing  eije  ]    that  t>. 

neither  doth  nor  I  I  -  ;;i  *>A?//f"  /. 

They  do,  and  that  where  vee  have  no   Ideas 
liea/oning  Stop,  a%  '  of  our 

Reckoning \  it  is  plain  that  the  Mind  h  tied 
down  altogether  to  Objects  of  Ser/ation  •  of 
which  onlv,  as  we  have  feen,  it  can  properlv 
fpeaking  have  Diredr  and  Immediate  Ideas  .;  and 
that  it  can  never  carry  one  Thought  beyond 
the  fix'd  Stars,  anv  more  than  if  all  without 
them  were  an  empty  Void  Nav  this  Confe- 
quence  from  thole  Principles  would  be  never- 
theless true,  tho'  we  fhouid  allow  our  felves  to 
have  Simple  original  Ideas  of  the  Operations  of  our 
own  Minds  ;  and  tho*  we  ihould  moft  abfurdly 
call  our  Complex  Notions  and  Conceptions  of 
things  here  below,  by  the  Name  of  Ideas :  For 
all  theie  are  Hill  within  our  icantv  limited  Sv- 
ftem  •  and  will  not  give  us  the  ieaft  Direct 
View  over  its  Bounds  ;  from  :  we  might 

form  anv  one.  iuch  Idea,  or  even  Complex 
tion  or  "Conception,  not  billy  of  the  real  True 
Nature,  but  even  of  the  Exigence  of  any  thing 
in  another  World,  as  we  have  of  things  Here 
which  are  within  the  hramediate  Reach  andCom- 
pafs  of  Senfe  and  Reafon.  But  much  Ids  can 
they  help  us  :  Direct  Idea  :    n  ei- 

ther of  the  Ext/fence  of  God,    or  of  his  re 

Ff  4 
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Nature  arid  Attributes^   which  is  the  Founda- 
tion of  all  Religion  natural  and  revealed. 

Tho'  the  Men,  who  lay  down  thefe  Pofi- 
tions,  do  not  Exprejly  or  in  Profeffion  renounce 
all  Natural  Religion  at  leaft ;  yet  they  plainly 
deftroy  even  This  by  immediate  neceffary  Con- 
Jequence ;  whilft  under  Colour  of  adhering  to 
the  ftricfceft  Senie,  and  Reafbn,  and  Evidence 
they  lay  an  Injurious  and  Unnatural  Reftraint 
upon  the  Underftanding,  and  tye  it  down  to 
the  Objects  or  Ideas  of  Senfation  only.  Info- 
much  that  the  unavoidable  Effect  of  that  Doc- 
trine in  which  they  would  be  thought  to  excel, 
is  plainly  the  precluding  us  from  all  Know- 
ledge of  any  thing  beyond  this  vifible  Frame, 
which  muft  therefore  be  to  us  the  Univerje  : 
And  upon  Their  Principles,  our  Cafe  muft  be 
much  the  lame  with  that  of  thole  homebred 
ignorant  -Pea/ant^,  who  cannot  be  perluaded 
to  Know  or  Believe  there  is  any  Earth  or  Sky 
beyond  the  Tops  of  the  neighbouring  Mountains. 

CHAP.      VII. 

We  have  Knowledge  of  things,  whereof 
we  have  no  Ideas. 

TH  O*  thefe  Men  make  an  open  and  vain 
Profeffion  of  their  Progrels  even  to  the 
Utmoft  Limits  of  human  Un derftanding  5    we 

muft 
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muft  however  leave  them  far  behind  us,  and 
proceed  to  fhew  how  the  Mind  comes  by  the 
Knowledge  of  things  whereof  it  neither  hath,  nor 
can  have  any  ideas. 

The  Intellect  bv  the  foregoing  Operation 
of  Deduction  or  Inference,  doth  from  the  Ex- 
igence of  things  Material  and  fenfible,  infer 
not  only  the  :PoJfible,  but  the  ^Probable  Exil- 
tence  of  things  Immaterial  znd  imperceptible  in 
General',  that  is,  of  things  whole  very  Exigence 
would  have  been  utterly  unknown  to  the  Mind 
otherwiie  than  by  this  Conference ',  and  which 
will  always  remain  unknown  otherwiie  than  by 
Analogy  whilft  we  are  in  this  World,  both  as 
to  their  whole  Nature,  and  Manner  of  Exiftence. 
Wherefore  as  we  neither  have,  nor  can  have  any 
fiich  Perception  or  Idea  of  them  in  any  degree 
as  we  have  of  things  Material  and  Human  ;  ib 
neither  is  it  poffible  to  exprels  them  in  any 
Language  fo  peculiar  to  them,  that  it  fliall  not 
be  Fir  ft  more  applicable  to  things  whereof  we 
have  a  Direct  Perception  and  Idea,  or  an  Imme- 
diate Conjaoufnefs.  We  can  find  out  no  ^P  roper 
forms  for  diftinguilhing,  and  expreffing  things 
utterly  Inconceivable  to  us  by  any  ^Proper  Ideas 
or  Direct  Conceptions,  as  all  Spiritual  Beings  are  : 
So  that  we  are  under  an  abfolute  NeceJJtty  of 
Conceiving  them  by  foch  Ideas  and  Notions  as 
are  Already  in  the  Mind  ;  and  of  Expreffing  all 
our  Knowledge  of  them  in  fuch  Words  and 
Language,    as  were  Familiar  to  us  before  any 

Inic- 
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Inference  at  all  was  made  in  relation  to  their 
Exiftence. 

I  f  we  had  as  Clear  and  Dijiinti  an  Idea  of 
the  Subftance  or  Properties  of  Spirit,  as  we 
have  of  Bodily  Subftance  or  its  Properties ;  the 
Ex i fierce  of  Spirits  would  be  known  to  us  by 
their  Ideas,  as  the  Exiftence  of  Matter  is  known  ; 
and  not  by  any   Reafoning  or  Deduction  only 
from  the   Exiftence    of  things  Material  i    But 
this  is  lb  far  from  being  true,  that  we  have  no 
Idea  at  all  of  the   Subftance   or  Properties  of 
Spirit.     We  can  dilcern  one  and  the  fame  Bo- 
dily Subftance  with  all  our  live  Senfes  ;  but  we 
cannot  dilcern  a  pure  Spirit  by  any  one  of  them,, 
or  by  all  of  them  together. 

But  why  have  we  as  Clear  and  Difti 'net  an 
Idea  of  Spiritual  Subftance,  as  we  have  of  Cor- 
poreal Subftance  ?  Becaufe  we  are  equaly  Igno- 
rant of  Both,  and  can  have  no  Idea  at  all  of 
Either  ;  this  is  a  new  Method  indeed  of  Ar- 
guing. But  fays  the  celebrated  Author  of  that 
grand  Solcecifm,  We  have  equalv  clear  and 
diftinct  Ideas  of  their  Qualities.  Suppofe  this 
were  true,  how  doth  it  prove  that  we  have 
Equaly  clear  and  Dijlinci  Ideas  of  their  Sabfra: 
or  that  we  are  Equaly  ignorant  of  them?  But 
this  iiappens  to  be  as  falfe  as  the  other,  nay 
doubly  ialie  ;  for  we  have  not  as  clear  and  di- 
ftinct Ideas  of  the  Operations  of  the  Mind,  as  we 
have  of  the  ienfible  Qualities  of  Corporeal  Sub- 
ftance, 
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fiance.  We  have  Immediate,  fimple,  orig 
Ideas  of  the  Qualities  of  corporeal  Subitancc, 
by  Impreffion  from  outward  Objects -,  but 
there  are  No  Ideas  within  us  of  the  Operations 
of  the  Mind  ;  lb  that  the  Operations  "Them/elves 
are  dilcerned,  and  not  any  Ideas  inftead  of  them : 
And  that  too  no  otherwife  than  by  a ConfciouJ- 
nefs  of  the  Mind's  operating  from  the  firft  up- 
on Ideas  of  Senfation  5  and  afterwards  upon  thole 
Compound  Ideas  and  Complex  Notions  which  it 
raiies  up  to  itielf  out  of  them. 

But  what  is  yet  more  abliird,  granting  that 
we  had  As  clear  and  Diftinci  Ideas  of  the  Qua- 
lities or  Operations  of  our  Mind,  liich  as  'Think- 
ing, Knowing,  Doubt  i?ig  3  and  -Power  of  Moving, 
as  of  Corporeal  Qualities ;  yet  this  would  give 
us  no  Idea  either  of  the  Qualities  or  Sub- 
ftance  of  a  Spirit :  For  in  Man  thele  are  all 
the  joint  Operations  of  Spirit  and  Mitter 
in  eflential  Union  and  Conjun&ion  ;  which 
can  give  us  no  Ideas  of  the  Qualities  and  Ope- 
rations of  a  Subftance  ^Purely  immaterial,  and  in- 
tirely  Independe?2t  of  Matter.  And  what  is  yet 
worft  of  all  is,  that  if  mere  Matter  is  capable 
of  having  the  Powers  of  'Thinking,  Willing, 
Knowing,  Doubting,  as  the  aforefaid  Author 
contends ;  then  Theje  Properties  can  give  us 
no  Ideas  or  diftinguifhing  Marks  of  things  which 
are  Not  Matter  •  and  which  muft  conlequently 
be  endued  with  Knowhdg-e  without  that  Think- 
ing,  which  (upon  this  Suppofition  of  his)  muft 
either  be  a  Quality  Effential  to  Matter,  or  elfe 
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Change  the  very  EJfence  of  Matter,  whenever  it 
is  Superinduced. 

I  shall  take  this  Opportunity  of  remark- 
ing here,  that  I  iuppoie  what  led  the  Author 
abovementioned  into  this  profound  Error  of 
a  ':l?ojJibility  that  thinking  may  be  fuperadded  to 
Matter  ,  was  his  not  rightly  diftinguifhing  be- 
tween our  being  capable  of  dbflrattedly  conjt- 
dering  the  Properties  of  a  Subftance,  without 
confidering  or  regarding  at  the  fame  time  the 
Subftance  ltfdj\  which  is  very  poflible  :  And 
the  having  an  Jcfual  Perception  or  Idea  of  any 
Efjential  Properties  feparately  and  Abjiratiedly 
from  the  Subjtance  itlelf,  which  is  irripoilible ; 
becaule  they  cannot  in  Their  Nature  exift  fepa- 
ratelv  from  it.  We  cannot  diicern,  or  form 
an  Jlc\ual  Idea  of  the  effential  Properties  With- 
out  the  Subftance ;  but  according  to  common 
Sence  we  are  laid  to  diicern  thofe  Properties 
In  the  Subftance,  or  a  Subftance  With  luch  Pro- 
perties :  This  is  ib  evident  that  a  plain  Man 
would  laugh  at  you,  if  you  fhould  tell  him  that 
he  did  neither  tafte  nor  feel  the  Subftance  of  the 
Morfel  of  Bread  he  was  eating ;  and  that  for 
ought  he  knew  he  was  chewing  only  a  parcel 
of  Properties,  or  Qualities.  This  abfurd  Notion, 
I  lay,  of  an  Jbfira^ion  utterly  ImpoJJible  (of 
which  this  Author  is  everv  where  full)  led  him 
into  an  Opinion  of  the  Poffibility  of  an  Actual 
Separation  of  an  Effential  -Property,  from  the  El- 
fence  or  Sabjiance  itfelf^  and  into  a  Belief  that 
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thinking  could  become  a  Superadded  Property 
of  Matter,  without  fuperadding  at  the  fame 
time  the  fpiritual  or  thinking  Subftance. 

I  t  is  for  want  of  any  Clear  and  Di flint},  or 
even  Obfcure  and  Confujed  Idea  of  Spirit,  that 
we  are  forced  to  conceive  it  by  framing  to  our 
felves  the  beft  Complex  Notion  we  can  of  an  hu- 
man Mind,  and  then  transferring  it  by  Ana- 
logy to  an  unknown  Being.  We  do  not,  as  the 
aforefaid  Author  deicribes  it,  form  an  Idea  of 
Spirit  by  putting  together  many  Simple  Ideas 
of  the  Operations  of  our  Mind,  iiich  as  Think* 
ingy  Willing,  Knowing,  and  Power  of  beginning 
Motion,  and  then  by  joining  thefe  in  their 
Firji  and  Original  Acceptation,  and  as  differ- 
ing in  Degrees  of  Perfection  only,  to  a  Subftance 
of  which  we  have  as  Clear  and  Diflinci  an  Idea 
as  we  have  of  Body  :■  But  we  firft  frame  to  our 
felves  the  beft  and  moft  perfect  Complex  Notion 
we  have  of  an  human  Mind,  from  a  Confci- 
oufnefs  of  its  various  Operations  upon  material 
Objects  or  their  Ideas  ;  and  then  we  Sub  flit  ute 
this  Notion  to  represent  Analogic aly  a  Being 
whofe  Subftance  and  Properties  are  of  a  quite 
'Different  Kind  from  ours  ;  and  utterly  imper- 
ceptible and  inconceivable,  as  they  are  in  their 
Own  Nature.  The  very  Reafon  of  which  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Underftandins;  is,  becaufe  it  is 
Necejpiry,  for  we  can  have  no  Idea  either  of 
the  Real  Properties  or  True  Subftance  of  Angel 
or  Spirit  j  and  if  it  were  not  for  this  way  of 
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Procefs  we  could  neither  Think  nor  Speak  of 
them. 

For  this  fame  Reafon  it  is,  that  when 
Men  Attempt  to  conceive  an  Angel  by  any  Sim- 
ple Idea ,  they  do  it  by  that  of  the  moft  Spiri- 
tuous Parts  of  blatter,  or  more  vulgarly  by 
that  of  a  Flying  Boy,  or  a  Winged  Head*,  to 
which  they  add  the  beft  Conception  they  have 
of  the  Properties  of  an  human  Mind  :  And  this 
they  do  for  want  of  any  Idea  either  of  its  Sub- 
fiance,  or  of  its  inconceivable  Manner  of  Know- 
ledge without  any  neceflary  Concurrence  of  ma- 
terial Organs ;  which  is  therefore  no  more  per- 
formed by  Thinking,  than  it  is  expreffed  or  com- 
municated by  Speaking.  And  accordingly  the 
Language  of  Revelation  often  falls  in  with  this 
more  Vulgar  way  of  conceiving  Angels  and  Spi- 
rits ;  and  fpeaks  of  the  Tongue,  and  Voice,  and 
Food,  and  Mouth,  and  Face,  and  Hand  of  an 
Angel  -,  and  the  very  Denomination  itlelf  fe  ts  k  ei i 
from  the  manner  of  one  Man's  Sending  another 
about  Bufinefs,  and  originaly  denotes  a  Mef- 
fenger. 
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CHAP.    VIII. 

From  the  Exiftence  of  Things  material 
and  hum an y  is  injerd  the  necr/fary 
Exiftence  of  God. 

FROM  thus  inferring  the  Wrobfibk  Exift- 
ence  of  immaterial  Beings  in  General^ 
which  we  call  Sub  fiances  from  our  grofs  Idea 
of  Matter ;  the  Intellect  by  a  natural  Gradation 
proceeds  to  infer  the  Neceffhry  Exiftence  of  one 
immaterial  Supreme  Being,  the  Firji  Cauje  of 
all  things.  Becaufe  the  Mind  perceives  it  to  be 
a  flat  Contradiction  that  the  Beings  which  have 
been  (Produced,  taken  all  together  or  lingly, 
mould  produce  T'hemj rehes  \  or  that  they  mould 
poffibly  be  produc'd  or  preierv'd  as  they  are, 
otherwife  than  by  the  infinite  Power  and  Wif- 
dom  of  an  Intelligent  Jgerti:  Which  firft  Caufe 
xnull  be  Without  Beginning  5  fince  it  is  like- 
wife  flat  Contradiction  that  he  fhould  have 
made  himfelf. 

With  this  plain,  and  neceiTary,  and  obvious 
Inference  it  is,  that  after  the  utmofr.  Reach  of 
the  Underftanding  in  the  Knowledge  of  things 
Natural  and  merely  Uumdfo\  the  Mind  enters 
upon  a  glorious  Scene  of  Action  intirely  Kezv  ; 
and  upon  a  very  Different  manner  of  exerting 
and  exercifing  all  its  Operations  over  again. 

Not 
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Not  by  employing  itielf  Here  as  it  did  Before, 
upon  any  Dirett  and  Immediate  Ideas ,  iuch  as 
it  had  of  things  Natural  and  Senjible  j  nor  up- 
on any  Objcure  Glimmering  and  Imperfect  Ideas 
of  things  Supernatural  and  Imperceptible  j  or 
then  railing  up  to  itielf  Complex  Notions  and 
Conceptions  from  obierving  its  own  various 
ways  of  Operating  upon  Such  Ideas ;  or  laftly 
by  making  any  Inferences  and  Deductions,  in 
relation  to  Such  Notions  and  Conceptions. 
No,  but  by  choofing  out  the  Clearejl  and  moft 
diftincl  Notions  and  Conceptions  we  have  Al- 
ready formed,  Original)'  for  the  Operations  and 
Perfections  of  our  own  Mind  ;  and  when  they 
are  put  together  into  one  complex  Notion  or 
Conception,  properly  and  Immediately  for  the 
Mind  of  Man ;  then  by  Subftituting  that  ve- 
ry Notion  or  Conception  lb  formed  for  the  Su- 
preme Being ;  and  what  was  a  Dirett  and 
Immediate  Conception  before,  becomes  thus  af- 
terwards a  Mediate,  Ind/reci,  and  Analogical  Re- 
prefentation  of  that  incomprehenfible  Being,  for 
whom  we  can  have  no  Direci  Conception  or 
Idea.  Thus  it  is  that,  as  the  fimple  Ideas  of 
Sen  fat  ion  only  are  the  whole  Foundation  and 
firft  Materials  of  all  Knowledge  merely  Na- 
tural and  Human ;  fo  fome  of  thofe  Complex 
Not:o}is  and  Conceptions  railed  up  from  the 
immediate  Operations  of  the  Mind  upon  \them, 
do  become  a  New  Foundation,  and  Secondary 
Set  of  Materials  for  the  whole  Superftructure 
6i  all  Ri/fgivn,  as  well  Natural  as  Reyeal'd. 
z  The 
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The  Method  by  which  the  aforementioned 
Author  fays  we  frame  a  Complex  Idea  of  God, 
is  by  putting  together  the  Simple  Ideas  we  have 
from  Reflection,  of  thole  Qualities  and  Powers 
which  we  find  it  better  to  Have  than  to  be 
Without,  fuch  as  the  Idea  we  have  of  Knowledge 
(which  is  performed  by  Thinking)  together  with 
the  Ideas  of  all  the  other  moft  perfect  Operations 
and  Properties  of  an  human  Intellect  and  WiU\ 
as  alfo  the  Ideas  of  all  the  commendable  Jf- 
feciions  of  the  Mind ;  and  then  Enlarging  all 
thefe  without  Bounds,  in  their  Original  Accep- 
tation, and  in  Degree  only,  by  adding  the  Idea 
of  Infinity  to  each  of  them :  And  likewile  by 
adding  Ideas  even  oiSenfition,  fuch  as  thole  of 
Exigence,  Duration,  and  Extenjiow,  and  £//- 
Urging  them  alfo  to  that  Vaftnels  to  which 
Infinity  can  extend  them. 

In  which  Doctrine,  befides  the  falle  and 
groundlefs  Suppofition  of  our  having  Ideas  of 
Reffetlion,  as  Simple  and  Original  as  thole  ofSen~ 
fation ',  and  the  Ablurdity  of  calling  it  one 
Co?7iplex,  inftead  of  one  Compounded  Idea  of  many 
iimple  Ideas  put  together,  which  is  a  confuled 
and  indiftinct  way  of  fpeaking :  And  alfo  his 
fuppofing  us  here  to  have  an  Idea  of  Infinity, 
which  we  exprefs  by  a  Negative  becaufe  we 
have  No  Idea  of  it  •  to  pals  thefe  over  I  fay, 
which  ought  not  to  be  pafTed  over;  there  are 
two  fundamental  Errors  in  that  Doctrine. 

Gg  The 
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The  firft  confifts  in  furnifhing  out  this  Idea 
of  God  as  he  calls  it,    by  Enlarging  thole  Ope- 
rations and  Affections  of  our  Mind,  in  Conjunc- 
tion with  the  Ideas  of  Senfation  beforemention- 
ed,  even  to  Infinity  '  Which  is  in  truth  and  re- 
ality no  other  than  extending  and  aggravating 
fo  many  Infirmities   (even  at  the  belt)  of  our 
human  Nature,    and  carrying  them  on  to  a 
boundlefs  Degree,    till  they  are  Monflrous  be- 
yond all  Imagination.     The  Be  ft  and  moft  per- 
fect,  and  indeed  the   Only  Proper  Conception 
we  have  of  Knowledge,    is  that  which  is  per- 
form'd  by  Thinking  and  the  various  Modes  of 
it ;    which  is  the  Action  of  Matter  as  wrell  as 
Spirit  operating  together  in  effential  Union :  It 
is  a  Gradual  and  SncceJJive  Operation,    and  all 
the  Modes  of  it  exprels  their  own  Effential  Im- 
perfection ;  fuch  as  Reafoning,  Inferring,  Doubt- 
ing,   Deliberating,    Judging.    So  that  when  we 
apply  to  God  Infinite  Knowledge,   we  ought  to 
be  fo  far  from  attributing  it  to  him  as  improved 
in  Degree  only,    that  to  render  it  worthy  of 
him,    we   muft   neceffarily  abftract  from  the 
whole  Kind,  and  Nature,    and  Manner  of  our 
Knowing  ;    and  remove  from  him  all  Thinking 
with  the  various  Modes  of  it,  as  an  effential  Im- 
perfection of  our  compounded  Humanity.  When 
we  apply  the  Word  Knowledge  to  God,  it  im- 
ports  an  infinite  Inconceivable  (Perfection  ',  Jn- 
Jwerabk  to  our  imperfect  manner  of  Knowledge 
by  Thinking :  And  yet  when  we  lay  God  h: 
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we  lpeak  as  much  Solid  Truth,  as  when  we  lay 
Man  knows ;  only  with  this  Difference,  that  by 
the  Former  we  mean  an  infinite  inconceivable 
Perfection  of  the  Divinity ;  by  the  Latter  we 
exprefs  the  infirm  State  and  Condition  of  our 
Humanity.  And  thus  it  is  for  want  of  Any 
Idea  of  that  divine  Perfection,  and  of  any  more 
^Proper  Term  to  exprefs  it,  that  we  ufe  the 
Words  Knowledge  and  Thinking  in  common  both 
for  God  and  Man. 

Again,  the  belt  Idea  or  Conception  we  have 
of  Power,  is  from  Strength  of  Body ,  or  a 
Mighty  Arm  ;  from  a  Multitude  of  Men  dis- 
ciplined for  War  ;  or  the  moving  our  Body  by 
Willing  it.  Thebeft  Conception  we  have  of 
Goodnefs,  is  that  which  confifts  in  the  Informing 
our  Under /landings  in  Matters  of  Duty  5  reci:- 
fving  our  Wills  5  retraining  and  regulating  oui 
Pajfions  and  Affections,  and  in  Benevolence 
from  one  Man  towards  Another.  The  only  Idea 
or  Conception  we  have  of  Exijlence,  is  of  that 
of  Corporeal  Subftance,  as  of  a  Pebble  or  of  a 
Fly  \  or  at  belt  of  Matter  and  Spirit  in  effential 
Union.  Nor  can  this  any  way  be  Enlarged  or 
improved,  but  by  enlarging  the  0bje3  which 
exifts  to  an  immenfe  and  boundlefs  Size ;  or 
by  Multiplying  the  Beings  of  the  fame  Kind 
which  do  exift.  If  it  is  faid,  that  the  Idea  of 
Exiftence  may  be  enlarged  by  our  Idea  oi  Du- 
ration, or  by  the  Continuance  of  that  Exiftence  ; 
this  itfelf  neceffarily  implying  Su-ecejton,  is  ano- 
'  Gg  :  ther 
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ther  Imperfection  of  the  Creature  altogether  un«* 
worthy  of  God.  Our  Idea  of  Extension,  which 
we  have  from  Space  or  Body ',  and  our  Only  Per- 
ception of  LPkafure  and  Happinefs,  which  we 
have  from  a  Confcioufnefs  of  the  Gratification 
of  our  Appetites,  and  Pajfonsy  and  Dejrres,  are 
likewife  altogether  Unworthy  of  God. 

Thus  we  fee  what  an  Unnatural  hideous 
Composition  is  made  up  for  our  Notion  of  God, 
by  enlarging  or  improving  even  our  Be  ft  Ideas 
and  Choice  ft  Conceptions,  in  Degree  alone,  as 
far  as  we'  can  extend  them  towards  Infinity ; 
and  how  it  is  highly  Injurious  to  his  Majefty  and 
Excellency  to  apply  anv  of  thole  Words,  with 
their  -Proper  and  Original  Ideas  or  Conceptions, 
to  his  Incomprehenfible  Perfections.  This  is 
plainly  no  other  than  putting  together  fo  ma- 
ny Infinite  ImperfeBions  of  the  Creature,  to  make 
up  our  complex  Notion  of  the  infinitely  ^Perfect 
Creator.  Nay  tho'  we  could  fuppofe  all  thole 
preceding  Instances  to  be  real  Perfections  in 
us,  and  So  far  not  unworthy  of  God  •  yet  the 
very  Addition  of  Infinity  to  each  of  them,  would 
intirely  alter  their  Nature,  and  render  them 
Perfections  of  quite  another  Kind',  for  nothing 
that  is  Finite,  can  be  of  the  lame  Kind  with 
that  which  is  Infinite. 

The  fecond  Error  yet  more  grofs,  and 
more  Pernicious  in  its  Coniequences,  confifts  in 
his  iuppofing,  that  by  putting  together    the 
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Simple  Ideas,  we  are  faid  to  have,  of  the  Ope- 
rations and  JffeBions  of  our  own  Mind ;  and 
thole  Ideas  of  Sen/at ion  beforementioned,  we 
come  by  as  Direct  and  Immediate  a  Conception, 
or  Idea  as  he  calls  it,  of  God,  as  we  have  of  the 
Mind  itfclf ;  nay  by  as  clear  and  diftinct  an  Idea  of 
his  very  Subftance,  as  we  have  of  the  Subftance  of 
a  Fly  or  a  -Pebble.  This  is  in  Purfuance  of  that  de- 
teftably  falfe  Maxim,  T'hat  we  have  no  Knowledge 
beyond  our  Jimple  Ideas :  But  the  truth  is  perfectly 
the  Reverie,  lor  by  that  means  we  come  by  a  Me- 
diate only  and  Indirect  Notion  or  Conception  of 
God  ;  and  luch  as  exhibits  to  us  nothing  of  the  Re* 
ality  of  his  True  Nature,  Subftance,  or  Attributes  as 
they  are  In  themfekes :  in  the  Attainment  of 
which  Conception,  the  Intellect  proceeds  thus.  It 
firfl  frames  to  itfelf  as  clear  and  diftinct  a  Complex 
Notion  as  it  can  of  the  Mind  of  Man,  by  uni- 
ting and  combining  all  its  own  moft  perfect 
Operations  into  one  :  This  Notion  or  Concep- 
tion, already  formed,  and  Origina/y  apply'd  to 
Our  fehes,  is  attributed  in  the  whole,  as  well 
as  in  every  part  of  it,  to  a  Being  or  Subftance 
Incomprehensible  ',  and  then  becomes  an  Jnalo- 
gical  Reprefentation  only,  of  the  Real,  internal 
and  infinite  Perfections  of  the  divine  Nature ; 
of  which  we  have  not  the  leaft  Imperfect,  Ob- 
fcure,  or  glimmering  Perception  or  Idea. 

W  e  are  fo  far  from  having  any  Direct  and 
immediate  Ideas  of  the  Exiftence,  and  Proper- 
ties or  Attributes  oiGod\  or  any  Clear  and  Di* 
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Jiinti  Idea  of  his  Subjiance^  that  we  have  no  Idea 
at  all  of  them  :  For  His  manner  of  Exiftence 
we  conceive  as  well  as  wc  can  by  our  Own ;  and 
we  come  to  the  Knowledge  of  it,  not  by  any  iiich 
immediate  Confeioufiefs  as  we  have  of  our  own ; 
but  by  Confequence  and  Deduction  firft,  and 
afterwards  by  Revelation.  His  Attributes  we 
conceive  by  the  Operations,  and  Properties, 
and  Affections  of  our  Mind ;  and  the  only  Idea 
we  can  form  of  his  Immaterial  Sal > fiance ,  is  from 
that  of  the  moft  fpirituous  Corporeal  Subftance, 
tho'  thefe  two  are  directly  Oppojjte  and  incom- 
patible. 

Thus  we  fee,  as  I  obferved  before,  that 
our  immediate  confeious  Conceptions  of  the 
M:rd,  and  all  its  Operations ;  together  with  all 
Ideas  of  Senfation,  and  the  Terms  expref- 
fing  them,  in  their  Firft  and  ^Proper  Accepta- 
tion, mult  be  Removed  from  the  divine  Nature 
as  ib  manv  Impe r  feci  ions  ^  not  only  of  the  Crea- 
ture, but  of  a  Creature  of  a  very  low  and  /;;- 
ferior  Degree :  And  whenever  they  are  tranC- 
Yer'd  to  the  Divinity,  it  muft  be  by  Analogy 
onlv.  Infomuch  that  the  lame  Operations 
which  being  put  together  in  the  Strict  and 
^Proper  Acceptation  of  the  Terms  expreffing 
them,  make  up  the  complex  Notion  of  Our 
Mind ;  when  transfer'd  to  the  divine  Nature, 
do  denote  lb  many  infinite  Unkncrum  (Perfec- 
tiotu ;  and  are  the  very  Ingredients  which  make 
up  our  Complex  Notion  of  God,     Now  becauie 

the 
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the  Intellect  fo  Natural}'  and  infenfibly  falls  in- 
to this  way  of  conceiving  him,  we  may  rea- 
ibnably  from  thence  conclude,  that  there  muft 
be  fuch  a  fecret  Parity  of  Reafon,  and  Carre* 
fpondent  Analogy  between  the  Operations  of  our 
Mind,  and  the  infinite  Perfections  of  God  j 
that  it  renders  all  our  Conceptions  and  Moral 
Reafbnings  concerning  him,  as  Solid  and  7r«r, 
as  if  they  did  Direct ly  and  Immediately  exhibit 
to  us  the  Reality  of  his  internal  Nature. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Intellect  infers  and 
concludes  that  this  fupreme  Being,  whom  it 
calls  bv  the  Name  God.  the  fir  ft  Caufe  of  all 
things,  muft  have  all  Abfolute  and  Cotifammate 
Perfections  in  himfelf ;  but  fuch  as  arc  altoge- 
ther Incomprehenjibk ,  and  infinitely  beyond 
any  Conception  of  ours :  Which  it  therefore 
deicribes  moftly  by  Negative  Terms ;  and 
thofe  of  them  which  are  expreiVd  in  :Po[ii'rj: 
Terms,  being  no  other  than  the  natural'  Per- 
fections of  the  Creature^  it  concludes  muft  be 
Imperfections  when  attributed  in  their  Literal 
and  ^Proper  Acceptation  to  him  who  is  altoge- 
ther Supernatural,  and  the  Creator  of  them  all. 
So  that  none  of  thofe  Perfections,  even  the 
Greateji  of  an  human  Mind,  can  be  ipoken  of 
him,  fo  as  to  exprefs  his  infinitely  perfect  No* 
ture  and  Attributes :  Nor  indeed  any  otherwife 
than  as  they  are  transfer 'd  to  him  by  way  of 
Reprelentation  only,  and  Analogy  ;  and  as  they 
denote  and  Symbolize  fome  real  Correfpo>. 

Gg  4  Per- 
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Perfections  of  the  Divinity,  whereof  ours  are 
but  fo  many  diftant,  imperfect,  and  tranfient 
Images. 

As  God  is   realy  and    intirely  of  another 
Kind,  in  EJptice  and  Sub  fiance,  from  all  his  Crea- 
tures ;    fo  likewife  the  Intellect  concludes  that 
his  manner  of  Exigence,    together  with  his  At- 
tributes,   muft  be  not  only  different  in  Degree 
of  Perfection,    but  neceflarily  of  quite  another 
Kind  from  thole  of  the  moft  glorious  Beings  of 
the  Creation ;    and  much  more  from  thole  of 
our  human  Nature,    who   are  perhaps  in  the 
loweft  Rank  of  intelligent  Agents.     But  fince 
there  can  be  no  ^PerfecJion  in  the  Creature,  any 
ptherwife  than  as  it  bears  Some  Refemblance  or 
Similitude  of  him,   who  is  the  Fountain  of  it 
all ;  then  all  Intelligent  Creatures  efpecialy  muft 
be  more  or  lels  perfect,    as  they  bear  a  greater 
or  lels  Semblance  and  Analogy  with  his  infinite 
incomprehenfible  Perfections  :  And  confequent- 
ly  all  their  Notions  and  Conceptions  of  the  Di- 
vine Being  muft  be  more  or  lefs  fublime,    ex- 
alted, and  exact  j  in  Proportion  to  that  Refem- 
blance  which  their  Own   elTential    Perfections 
bear  to  his,   who  is  the  Standard  of  all  Perfec- 
tion, 
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CHAR     IX. 

From  the  Exiftence  of  God,  and  the  feve- 
ral  Relations  he  bears  to  Mankind \ 
the  fpeculat'we  Knowledge  of  natural 
Religion  is  infer  d. 

fT1  ROM  thus  inferring  the  neceffary  Exit- 
1*  tence,  and  infinite  Perfection  of  God,  as 
he  is  Abfolutely  in  himfelf ;  the  Intellect  natu- 
raly  proceeds  to  the  more  particular  Confi- 
deration  of  the  feveral  Relations  he  bears  to  us, 
and  we  to  him :  And  as  we  think  and  fpeak 
of  all  his  effential  Perfections  when  more  Abfo- 
lately  confider'd,  by  Correfpondence  and  Analogy 
with  thofe  Perfections,  which  are  natural  or  ac- 
quired in  Our  felves ;  fb  we  conceive  all  thofe 
Relations  likewife  under  the  Semblance  and  A- 
nalogy  of  fuch  as  we  bear  to  One  another. 

First  we  conceive  him  as  our  Maker ;  and 
becaufe  we  have  no  Idea  of  producing  a  thing 
into  Being  no  part  of  which  exifted  before  -y 
therefore  we  conceive  it  by  that  of  a  Man's 
making  a  Statue,  or  any  other  Work  of  Art : 
And  to  this  Inconceivable  Operation  of  infinite 
Power  we  affix  the  peculiar  Name  Creation,  to 
diftinguifh  it  from  the  Literal  Sence  of  the 
Word  Making,  which  is  forming  any  Work  of 
Art  out  of  Vre-exijlent  Materials,  of  which  we 

have 
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have  a  clear  and  diftinct  Idea.  It  is  in  this  Ge- 
neral Sence  only  that  God  was  ililed  Father ', 
both  by  Jews  and  Heathen. 

Again  we  conceive  him  as  our  Governor. 
In  which  Conception  both  the  Idea  and  the 
Word  by  which  it  is  expreffed,  are  borrowed 
from  thofe  of  an  earthly  Monarch :  As  our  No- 
tion of  the  Ma.nner  of  his  governing  the  17//- 
verfe  is,  from  the  Conceptions  we  have  formed 
to  our  felves  of  the  beft  Human  Polity,  and  the 
manner  of  ruling  a  Temporal  Kingdom,  of  which 
we  have  a  clear  and  diftincl  Conception  j 
but  how  God  governs  the  Univerfe  we  know 
not.  His  ^Providence  is  originaly  conceived,  from 
the  previous  Notion  we  have  of  that  commen- 
dable Care,  and  Forecaft,  and  Contrivance  we 
obferve  among  Men  for  providing  all  things 
convenient,  and  good,  and  neceffary  for  the 
Qublick.  Thus  again  we  conceive  God  as  our 
Defender,  and  call  him  fo,  from  the  Notion  we 
have  firft  formed  of  one  Man's  defending  ano- 
ther from  any  Affault  or  impending  Danger,  by 
his  Wifdom,  or  Strength  of  Body,  or  military 
Force.  We  ftile  and  conceive  Him  our  Deliverer 
from  the  fecret  Malice  of  evil  Men,  and  the 
invifible  Power  of  the  Spirits  of  Darknefs; 
from  that  Vifibk  Help,  and  AfMance,  and  Kind- 
nefs  whereby  one  Man  reicues  another  out  of 
the  Hands  ol  his  inveterate  Enemy.  And 
we  conceive  him  the  invifible  Difpofer  of  all 
things,  from  the  Vifibk  Diflribution  of 'Worldly 

Happi- 
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Happinefs,  or  Riches,  and  Honours,  and  Pre- 
ferments in  the  State.  So  likewife  it  is  by  the 
fame  Analogy  that  he  is  ftiled  our  King  and  Lord> 
from  that  Conception  we  have  in  the  Mind  of 
a  temporal  Qrrnce,  fiirrounded  with  all  the  In- 
figns  of  Power,  and  Majefty,  and  royal  Gran- 
deur. 

The  laft  Relation  of  the  Supreme  Deity 
to  Mankind  I  fhall  mention  is,  that  of  our 
Judge.  This  Term,  together  with  the  Notion 
annexed  to  it,  is  taken  originaly  from  that  we 
have  of  a  Man's  fitting  upon  a  Bench  for  the 
Tryal  of  Criminals,  and  pronouncing  an  I772- 
fartial  Sentence  of  Abfolution  or  Condemna- 
tion according  to  the  Forms  in  our  Courts  of 
Judicature  :  Or  from  a  juft  ^Prince's  Examina- 
tion and  Inquiry  into  the  Inclinations  and  Be- 
haviour of  his  Subjects,  and  his  Equal  Diftri- 
bution  of  Rewards  and  cPunifhments  according 
to  their  Merits  or  Demerits. 

From  this  laft  mentioned  Relation  of  the 
Supreme  Caufe  to  us,  as  his  Creatures  endued 
with  that  Freedom  of  Will,  and  Liberty  of  Act- 
ing in  every  inftance  of  Duty,  this  way  or  di- 
rectly the  contrary,  and  that  ^Power  of  Difebey- 
ing  which  we  experience  in  our  felves ;  the  In- 
tellect infers  the  Neceffity  of  a  future  State 
of  Rewards  and  cPunifhments  in  another  World. 
This  it  doth  by  a  plain  and  natural  Confe- 
quence  from  the  unequal  Diftribution  of  Pro- 
vidence 
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vidence  ib  vifible  in  This  Life  5  even  to  that 
Degree  that  the  moft  immoral  Men  are  often 
the  moft  Prolperous  5  perhaps  that  they  may 
have  all  the  Reward  of  a  partial  Obedience, 
and  of  a  Mixyd  and  Imperfetl  Virtue  here  :  And 
that  the  ftricreft  Obiervers  of  the  Light  of 
Nature  are  Sufferers  by  it  in  their  Fortune 
efpecialy,  and  too  often  in  Reputation  and 
Character  ;  that  they  may  have  a  more  full 
Compenfation  and  Reward  oi  a  Sincere  Virtue 
and  Obedience  hereafter.  Nay  and  from  ob- 
ferving  that  temporal  'Trofperity  hath  an  Apt- 
nefs  and  Tendency  to  make  Men  TranfgreiTors  \ 
and  that  Jdverfity  on  the  contrary  is  apt  to 
make  corrupt  and  wicked  Men  reflect  and  Re- 
form,  which  cannot  be  iuppoled  of  any  true 
and  Genuine  Rewards  and  Punifhments  for  Vir- 
tue or  Vice  from  the  Supreme  Being. 

From  the  Confideration  of  thofe  feveral 
Relations  of  God  to  Mmkind,  naturaly  follow 
the  feveral  mutual  and  correfpondent  Relati- 
ons of  Us  towards  Him ;  as  being  his  peculiar 
^Property,  and  Creatures,  and  Subjects,  and  Chil- 
dren, in  the  fame  wide  and  extenfive  Accepta- 
tion of  that  Term,  in  which  God  is  ftiled  Fa- 
ther by  the  Light  of  Nature  only.  Hence 
again  immediately  arife  all  the  Duties  of  Na- 
tural or  Moral  Religion ;  for  a  Foundation  of 
which  we  are  to  polTefs  our  Minds  with  the 
higheft  Opinion,  and  Veneration,  and  Love  of 
God  we  are  capable  of  doing  from  the  Opera- 
tions 
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tions  of  our  own  Minds,  and  from  all  the  Per- 
fections in  the  vifible  Part  of  the  Creation.  We 
are  to  conceive  him  as  a  Being  altogether  fo 
Incomprehenjible,  that  we  come  by  the  Know- 
ledge of  his  very  Exijience  by  Deduction  only 
and  Confequence  ;  and  not  from  any  DireEi 
Conception  or  Idea  we  can  have  of  his  real 
Nature  itfelf ;  and  are  therefore  obliged,  for 
want  of  better,  to  think  and  fpeak  of  him  in 
the  moft  exalted  Conceptions  and  Expreffions, 
whereby  wre  think  and  ipeak  of  our  felves,  or 
of  the  moft  glorious  Objects  in  Nature.  As 
we  neceffarily  infer  in  General  that  he  muft  have 
all  confummate  and  infinite  Perfection  ;  and 
yet  find  we  can  have  no  direct  Conception  or 
Idea  of  any  Particular  Perfections  as  they  fob- 
fill:  in  his  Real  Nature  5  fo  we  neceffarily  afcribe 
to  him  all  the  particular  Perfections  of  our  own 
rational  Nature  :  Thefe  we  call  his  Attributes, 
becaufe  they  are  only  Attributed  to  him ;  that 
is  transfer'd  from  Man  to  God,  and  from  Earth 
to  Heaven  ;  and  do  by  Semblance  and  Analogy 
only  repreient  and  expreis  the  inconceivable, 
but  Real  however,  and  Correspondent  Perfections 
of  the  Divinity. 

Here  it  is  worth  while  to  flop  a  little, 
and  oblerve  how  great  an  Ingredient  Faith  is, 
even  in  a  merely  Moral  Religion  •  I  mean  that 
Faith  which  neceffarily  includes  an  Affent  of 
the  Mind  to  the  Troth  and  Reality  of  things 
utterly  Incomprehenjible,    and  of  the    Nature 
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whereof  we  can  have  no  Conception  or  Idea* 
otherwife  than  by  Semblance  and  Analogy  with 
the  things  of  this  World ;  whether  we  come 
to  the  Knowledge  of  their  Exiftence  by  Reafon 
or  Revelation.  It  is  of  this  Faith  the  Apoftle 
fays,  that  without  it  It  is  impoffible  to  pleafeGody 
and  he  inftances  in  a  Point  oS Natural  Religion, 
For  he  that  cometh  to  God  mufi  believe  that  he  is ; 
and  that  he  is  a  Rewarder  of  them  that  diligently 
Jeek  him.  Which  Character  of  a  Rezvarder  is 
founded  upon  his  Power,  and  Wifdom,  and 
Goodnefs ;  and  upon  the  reft  of  his  Divine  At- 
tributes that  are  7 'hem/elves  all  Obje&s  of  Faith 
according  to  the  Apoftle's  Definition  of  it, 
Faith  is  the  Sub  [lance  of  things  hoped  for  :  Which 
Subftance  is  in  this  Life  repreiented  in  Types 
and  Images ;  fo  that  we  Hope  for  things  in 
another  World  whereof  we  have  here  no  Z)/- 
reSt  Perception  or  Idea.  The  Evidence  of  things 
not  fee??)  that  is  either  by  the  Direct  Eye  of 
Body  or  Mind :  but  Clearly  and  Di/lincf/y  con- 
ceived and  underftood  in  their  Types  and  Re- 
prefentatives:  In  which  we  have  a  full  Proof 
and  Evidence  of  the  true  Subftance  and  Real 
Ex i (fence  of  the  Antitypes,  tho',  as  they  are  in 
themfeives,  they  be  now  utterly  inconceivable. 
Thus  the  Sum  and  Import  of  this  Definition 
of  the  Apoftle's  is,  that  the  things  of  another 
World  are  now  the  Immediate  Objects  of  our 
Knowledge  and  Faith,  only  in  their  Types  and 
Reprefentatives ;  and  the  Mediate  Objecls  of 
Both9  as  to  their  True  Nature  and  Subftance  and 
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Reality.  So  far  is  Faith  from  being  confined 
to  the  Myfieries  of  the  Go/pel,  that  it  was  of  the 
very  Effence  of  Religion  from  the  Days  of 
Abel',  and  the  moil:  noble  Acts  of  Faith  were 
exerted  by  fl&M,  and  by  Enoch,  and  Noah,  and  A- 
braham,  and  the  fucceeding  Patriarchs,  and  M?Jesy 
before  any  of  the  infpired  Writings  appear- 
ed in  the  World. 


CHAP.     X. 

The  Practical  Duties  of  Natural  Reli- 
gion, infer  d  from  that  Speculative 
Knowledge. 

FROM  Matters  of  *  Faith,  the  Intellect  pro- 
ceeds to  infer  all  thofe  &  radical  Duties 
of  Natural  Religion  founded  on  the  inconceiv- 
able ^Perfetiions  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  the 
feveral  Relations  it  bears  to  Mankind  •  all  which 
require  from  us  fuitable  Returns  of  Fear  and 
Love,  of  Honour  and  Gratitude  \  and  of  Obedience 
to  all  the  Dictates  of  Right  Reafon  :  Which  are 
the  Laws  of  Nature,  that  is  of  God  who  hath 
endued  us  with  that  Reafon,  and  with  Freedom 
of  Will,  and  Power  for  the  Obfervance  of  thofe 
Laws.  Thefe  Laws  of  Nature  are  unavoidably 
divided  firft,  into  Religious  Wbrjbip  both  of 
Body  and  Mind  to  be  paid  to  God  alone,  as  to 
the  only  Object  of  Worfhip  among  Invijibk 
Beings.  Secondly,  into  a  becoming  and  equi- 
table 
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table  Treatment  of  our  Fellow  Creatures,  in  all 
Inftances  of  Behaviour ;  which  Branch  of  Duty, 
from  the  manifold  Corruption  and  Obfcurity 
in  which  it  was  involved  under  uninlightned 
Reafbn  among  Jews  and  Heathens,  is  now  re-* 
duced  with  Clearneis  and  Certainty  to  one  uni- 
verfal  Rule  of  Action,  Whatfoever  ye  would  that 
Menjhould  do  unto  you ,  do  ye  aljo  unto  them:  So 
that  upon  an  imaginary  Change  of  Condition 
and  Circumftances  with  any  other  Perfbn,  it  is 
almoft  impoffible  to  err  in  Judgment  unlefs 
thro*  Perverfnefs  and  Partiality,  And  laftly 
into  the  feveral  Duties  owing  to  Our/elves,  with 
regard  to  our  (Private  Happinefs  and  Perfection  ; 
the  Sum  of  which  confifts  in  the  Reftraining 
our  Appetites,  and  the  Regulation  of  our  Paf- 
Jions  according  to  Reafon. 

The  Intellect  having,  in  the  Series  and 
Order  before  defcribed,  attained  at  length  to  a 
commendable  Knowledge  of  the  Exiftence  of 
God,  and  of  his  Attributes ;  and  of  the  feveral 
Relations  which  he  bears  to  Mankind  •  which 
are  the  Foundations  of  Faith  in  him,  and  of 
Divine  Worjhip  ;  together  with  that  of  all  other 
Practical  Duties  in  Religion  merely  Moral,  has 
gone  the  whole  length  of  its  Chain,  and  can- 
not by  its  own  Natural  Powers  take  one  Step 
farther.  Here  then  we  are  arrived  at  the  Ut- 
mofl  Limits  of  human  Underftanding,  fet  out 
by  God  and  Nature  ;  iiich  as  are  utterly  Im- 
paiTable,  and  never  to  be  furmounted  by  the 

1  utmoft 
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utmoft  Efforts,  and  higheft  Flights  of  Uniti* 
lightened  Senfe  and  Reafon. 

Accordingly  here  it  is,  that  all  the 
Oppolers  of  Revelation  fet  up  their  Standard ; 
where  they  labour  with  all  their  Force  and 
Artifice,  to  guard  and  defend  thefe  Frontiers  of 
theirs  ;  by  hindering  all  Attempts  of  the  Mind 
to  obtain  any  Degree  of  Supernatural  Know- 
ledge, which  might  be  Conveyed  from  Heaven 
over  thofe  icanty  Bounds,  to  the  Side  of  Nature. 
They  will  not  fuppoie  -ny  Knowledge  necef- 
fary  to  Religion,  beyond  the  Immediate  Reach 
of  thole  Faculties  interwoven  with  our  Frame ; 
or  which  cannot  be  attained  by  the  fame  Kflfr- 
(ijjifled  and  uninterrupted  Method  of  Proceed- 
ing, and  continued  Chain  of  Confequences,  by 
which  the  Mind  of  Man  attains  to  any  Other 
kind  of  Knowledge  merely  Temporal  and  Hu- 
man. Their  Perfuafion  is,  that  neither  the 
Mind  nor  Conference  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
things,  whereof  Men,  without  any  immediate 
Light  from  Heaven,  cannot  form  to  themfelves 
fome  Direel  Idea  or  Conception  :  Such  reveal*  d 
Truths  they  call  a  Knowledge  without  any  Kind 
of  Ideas  ;  and  a  Faith  without  Knowledge  5  both 
which  they  efteem  Unreafbnable  in  God  to  re- 
quire, and  altogether  Imprftfticabk  and  unne- 
ceffary  in  reipeci  of  Mi-. 

This  would  have  been  a  very  juft  way  of 
Arguing,  if  Man  had  continued  in  that  Frame 

Hh  and 
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and  Temper  of  Body  and  Mind  wherein  he 
was  firft  made :  But  we  are  now,  not  as  the 
Hypothecs  of  thole  Men  moft  ablurdly  iup- 
poies,  in  an  original  Healthy  State  of  Nature  ; 
but  in  one  which  is  new  and  iuperindue'd,  and 
altogether  \Pretcrnat;>raf.  We  find  by  fad  Ex- 
perience that  we  labour  under  a  broken  and 
crazy  Conftitution,  with  great  Dimneis  of  Sight 
in  our  Under  (landings  Crookednefs  in  our  JYillj 
Diftortion  in  all  the  Qajfions  and  Affeclions  of 
the  inferior  Soul ;  together  with  Corruption 
and  Pollution  in  all  the  Appetites  of  the  Body. 
In  this  Condition  our  mere  Moralifts  would 
have  the  Purblind  fickly  Mind  of  Man  judge 
for  itielf ;  and  work  out  a  Cure  intirely  upon 
the  Strength  of  its  Qum  Judgment,  without 
the  leaft  Advice  or  Help  from  Heaven. 

Their  fatal  Error  is,  that  they  infifi: 
wholly  on  the  Light  of  Nature  alone,  in  this 
Unnatural  State  of  Mind  ;  and  will  choofe  to 
lee  with  no  other  than  this  obfeure,  uncertain, 
expiring  Light ;  which  was  fo  near  being  Ex- 
tingaifttdi  that  it  could  never  have  recover'd 
without  being  Kindled  anew  from  Above.  So 
that  all  their  Boafts  of  Natural  Religion  only, 
exclufive  of  Revelation,  is  but  glorying  in  their 
Shame  :  And  vainly  magnifying  that  Weaknels 
of  the  Underftanding,  by  which  it  is  in  the  very 
Condition  of  the  Man  in  the  Gofpel,  Who  Jaw 
Men  as  Trees  walking  when  his  Eyes  were  but 
half  open'd ;  and  which  render'd  it  utterly  un- 
2  able 
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able  of  itielf  to  contribute  any  thing  to   its 
own  Cure ;  and  therefore  neceffarily   required 
Difcipline,  and  Regimen,  and  a  Phyfician  of 
Souls.    We  were  fo  far  from  being  able  of  Our 
Jehesto  form  any  true  Judgment  upon  the  fuf- 
ficient  Means  and  Method  of  our  Recovery r,  by 
the  Light  of  Nature  •   that  it  could  not  have 
helped  us  even  to  any  account  of  the  true  Caule 
of  our  Dtflemper  ;  and  of  that  fatal  Step  by  which 
we  were  plunged  into  this   deplorable  State  of 
Blindnefs    and  Corruption:    Which  all   Men 
have  ever  bewail'd,  but  could  never  account 
for  without   Revelation  •    from  whence  alone 
we  learn  that  it  was  not  our  Original  Frame, 
as  we  firft  came  out  of  the  Hands  of  God. 
Here  therefore  we  are  to  fix  our  Foot,  for  e- 
vincing  the  abfolute  Is'ecefjity   of  ibme  imme- 
diate exprels  Rendition  from  Heaven  •  and  mud 
lay  it  down  as  a  certain  Truth,    in  Oppofition 
to  what  is  Suppos'd  and  hijinuaied  by  the  Mag- 
nifiers of  Mere  Reafon.    That  Mankind,  in  its 
Qrefent  State  of  Degeneracy,  is  to  be  confider'd  ; 
not  in  Polfeflion  of  the  Divine  Laws   Fair  and 
Legible,  as  they  were  originaly  written  on  the 
Tables  of  our  Heart  by  the  Finger  of  God ; 
ftill  remaining  Whole  and  Intire :  But  as  they 
are  Broken  to  Pieces,  and  Shatter' d $  like  thole 
lively  Er, ib lems  of  them  which  Mofes,  fill'd  with 
juft  Indignation,    dallied   againft   the   Stones. 
So  that  the  whole  Sum  of  all  our  Knowledge 
in  Religion  merely   Natural,  is  nothing  more 
■\  than  the  Poor  Remains  of  the  Fir  ft  Tran- 
Hb  ~    icript; 
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fcript ;  and  only  fome  Temy  Iniferfetf,  and  L";;- 
Hints  recover'd  by  the  laborious  Ga- 
up,  and  -Piecing  of  the  Fragments. 

C  H  A  P.     XI. 

The  NeceJJit^  and  Manner  of  Revelation. 


H 


ERE  we  are  come  at  length  to  the  Rf- 
:  Advancement  of  human  Underftand- 
ingj  and'  the  higheft  Elevation  of  the  Mind  of 
Man  by  Brtftne  J$ev3ation\  whereby  it  is  raifed 
above  itfelf,  and  above  all  things  in  this  World, 
to  take  a  Clear  and  Detfgbtfttl  Profpect  of  an- 
other ;  whereof  it  had  but  a  very  Objcure  un- 
certain View  before.  This  opens  to  the  Mind, 
all  at  once,  a  Xezv  and  immenfe  Scope,  and 
ipacious  Scene  of  folid  and  fubftantial  Know- 
ledge :  From  which  all  the  Adverfaries  of  Re- 

J  Religion  unhappily  preclude  themfelves, 
as  from  a  kind  ofVtvfia  or  Fairy  La?:3y  where- 
in all  is  mere  Dre.vn  and  Vifioh ;  where  Men 
muff  leave  their  Redfin  behind  them  at  their 
firft  Entrance ;  and  give  a  Loole  to  the  ground- 
lefs  and  extravagant  Amufements  of  a  warm 
- .  In  this  thev  are  fo  fix'd  and  po- 
fitiw.  that  they  ever  inlinuate  the  Term 
Revelation  to  import  nothing  more  than 
and  Iftion.     But  their  not  dif- 

cerning  thfe  nbfblute  Neceffffy  of  Revelation,  is 

I  Effefl:  and  Confequence  of  that  Blfmh, 
oTthdr  iTuderftanding,  which  it  was  intended 
a  to 
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to  Heal  and  inlighten :  And  Men  are  never  in 
a  more  Deplorable  Condition,  than  when  they 
remain  altogether  Infenjibk  in  a  Mortal  Diftern- 
per  y  and  cannot  be  perfuaded  they  Hand  in 
need  of  any  Cure  or  Remedy. 

That  the  native  Powers  and  Faculties  of 
the  whole  Man  wTere  all  out  of  Order  and  mi- 
ferably  broken  and  corrupted,  the  wileft  of  the 
Heathens  were  thoroughly  fenfible,  and.  fadly 
lamented:  And  that  all  this  proceeded  from  a 
Voluntary  Act  of  his  own,  and  not  from  any 
Fatal  NeceJJity^  or  Qojitive  Decree  and  imme- 
diate Interpolation  of  Almighty  Power,  we  are 
informed  by  Scripture.  Now,  after  Man  had 
funk  into  iuch  a  Condition  of  Infirmity  and 
Corruption,  as  to  be  utterly  unable  to  extri- 
cate himfelf ;  or  to  make  any  Effectual  At- 
tempt towards  the  Recovery  of  his  original 
Frame  and  Temper  of  true  Wifdom  and  Inno- 
cence: That  unnatural  Change  and  Degene- 
racy muft  neceffarily  have  either  always  Con- 
tinuedy  and  have  been  unavoidably  Increajed  by 
Cuftom  and  Habit  thro'  every  Generation  ;  or 
there  muft  have  been  Ibme  Help  or  Remedy 
from  Without.  There  could  be  no  Alteration  for 
the  better  of  this  daily  declining  Stare,  and 
languilhing  Condition  of  the  Soul,  from  Within ; 
Nature  had  no  Strength  left  to  Work  off  the 
Diftemper,  which  proceeded  from  a  mortal 
and  deadly  Qoifon,  greedily  fwallowed  by  our 
firft  Parents  thro'  a  fatal  Difobedience  and  In- 

H  h  3  advertency ; 
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advertency  ;  being  treacheroufly  handed  out 
to  them  for  the  higheft  Cordial,  by  the  com- 
mon Enemy  of  their  whole  Race.  The  Anti- 
dote or  Remedy  was  paft  all  Human  Art  or  Pre- 
fcription ;  and  that  it  could  be  adminiftred  by 
Infinite  Wijdom  alone  is  plain,  fince  the  Of  era- 
mutt  have  been  according  to  the  Nature 
and  Difpofition  of  a  Free  Jgent :  The  Healing, 
as  well  as  the  Corruption  muft  have  been  in- 
tirely  V  y  ;  and  the  Means  of  our  Reco- 

very muft  have  been  altogether  adapted  to  that 
perfect  Freedom  of  Will  with  which  we  were 
created,  and  without  which  we  could  not  be 
either  truly  Virtuousoi  Holy,  and  confequently 
without  our  Ozvn  voluntary  Concurrence,  we 
could  never  be  Re(ior\l  in  any  Degree  to  our 
primitive  Frame  and  Conftitution. 

Since  therefore  the  Freedom  of  our  Will 
was  to  be  continued  whole  and  Inviolable,  thro' 
all  the  Difpeniations  of  God  towards  Mankind 
for  our  Recovery :  there  was  no  reafonable  or 
Way  of  effecting  this,  but  by  Ap- 
plication of  proper  Help  and  Afiiitance  to  the 
Natttral  Pozeers  and  Faculties  of  the  Mind : 
And  particularly  to  the  landing,  before 

there  could  be  any  room  for  the  fecret  Opera- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  that  of  Man, 
for  influencing  the-  Will  This  was  to  be  per- 
formed, not  by  ar.  i.cb.ial  Illumination 
ofk  i  ;  as  Blindnels  is  cur'd  in  the 
Body,  when  it  is  the  immediate  Refult  of  Al- 
mighty 
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mighty  Power  (for  we  might  as  well  flip 
God,  after  the  Fall,  to  have  firft  reduced  Man 
to  Nothing,  and  then  to  have  made  him  over 
again  a  New  Creature  in  a  Literal  Sence)  But 
by  Information  or  Revelation  from  Without,  of 
fuch  Inftances  of  Ktoc  as  were  necelTary 

to  enable  us  tobecom  \tares  in  a  truly 

Evangelical  Sence  ;  and  w hich  it  was  impoffible 
for  us  to  attain  by  any  Inward  Light  or  Strength 
of  Reafon.  And  accordingly  this  Divine  In- 
formation was  begun  in  the  firft  Promiie  of 
the  Seed  of  the  Woman  which  was  to  Break  the 
Serpent* s  Head  \  and  this  was  continualy  i 
larged  and  clear'd  up  farther  in  Succeeding  Ages 
by  New  Revelations,  as  the  Gradual  Corrup- 
tion and  Exigencies  of  Mankind  required. 

Thus  our  Understanding  is  aflifted,  and  in- 
lightned  with  the  Knowledge  of  things  8& 
natural  and  Spiritual',  after  the  lame   Manner 
it  is  writh  that  of  things  Temporal  and  Hue 
The  Knowledge  and  Experience  bf  Ofi 
convey 'd  to  us  by  Information,    makes  up  the 
greatefb  Part  of  our  Secular  Knowledge  5  which 
we  do  not  take  up  Implicitly,  but   render   it 
properly  Our  own  by  the  Exercile  of  our  Rea* 
fon,  in  judging  and  determining  upon  the  Cre- 
dibility of  every  thing  we  give  our  AfTent  to 
upon  the  Teftimony  of  others.     And  we  I 
the  fame  Full  and  Free  Ufe  of  our  Reafih. 
judging  and  determining  concerning  the  C 
bility  of  every  thing  which  comes  to  us  by  Z>/- 

H  h  4 
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vine  Information  -?  which  goes  by  the  Name  of 
Revelation,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  that  which  is 
Human.  Sp  that  nothing  can  be  more  ground- 
lefs  and  abfurd,  than  the  general  and  firm  Per- 
fualion  of  all  our  modern  Injideh  and  Freethink- 
ers ;  That  no  Injorn.ation  hath  or  can  come  to 
us  from  God,  as-  well  as  from  Man ;  and  that 
fuch  as  we  hold  to  come  from  Him,  requires 
a  blind  and  Implicit  AlTent  of  the  Mind,  with- 
out a  thorough  Examination  and  Conviction 
of  Reafon, 

As  it  is  thus  evident  that  the  Underftanding 
may  be,  and  is  enlightened  by  External  Infor- 
mation in  Matters  of  Religion  ;  fo  it  appears 
to  the  plaineft  Reafon,  that  all  fuch  Informa- 
tions or  Revelations  muft  be  conveyed  in  the  Lan- 
guage of  Men  j  who  are  made  the  Injiruments  of 
them  all ;  and  by  the  Mediation  and  Subftitu- 
tion  of  luch  natural  and  Humah  Ideas  and  Con- 
ceptions, for  the  exprefling  of  which  the  Words 
and  Terms  of  that  Language  were.  Originaly 
accommodated.  It  is  not  reafonable  to  ima- 
gine that  this  ftiould  be  performed  by  giving 
us  any  Faculties  intirely  New ;  or  by  any  to- 
tal Alteration  of  thofe  we  Already  have ;  for 
this  would  be  a  kind  of  Second  Creation,  and 
not  any  Information  or  Revelation.  And  it  is 
as  unreafonable  to  think,  that  this  ftiould  be 
performed  by  exhibiting  Intemaly  to  the  Mind 
of  Man  any  Obfcure,  or  Faint,  or  Glimmering 
Ideas  of  things  Supernatural,    as  they  are  In 

themfelves  j 
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them/elves  j  for  we  are  by  Nature  as  unquali- 
fied for  any,  even  the  leaft  Degree  of  Such  a 
Perception  of  them,  as  we  are  for  Clear  and  Z)/- 
jlinfi  Ideas  of  that  RealEJpnce  :  Befides  that  upon 
Such  a  Suppofition,  all  that  Knowledge  and  Faith 
which  is  founded  on  Revelation,  muft  of  NecefTity 
be  Equaly  confufed,  and  Dubious,  and  Obfcure. 

No,  Divine  Information  gives  us  no  New 
Faculties  of  Perception,  but  is  adapted  to 
thole  we  Already  have  ;  nor  doth  it  exhibit  to 
the  Immediate  View  of  the  Intellect  Any,  the 
Lea/l  glimmering  Idea  of  things  purely  fpiritual, 
intirely  abftra&ed  from  all  Senjation  or  any  De- 
pendence upon  it :  But  it  is  altogether  per- 
formed by  the  Intervention  and  Ule  of  thole 
Ideas  which  are  already  in  the  Mind  -,  firft  con- 
veyed to  the  Imagination  from  the  Impreffion 
of  external  Objects  upon  the  Organs  of  Senfa- 
tion\  then  varibuily  Alter3 d  and  diverfify'd  by 
the  Intellect ',  and  afterwards  by  its  Operations 
of  Judgment  and  Illation,  wrought  up  into  an 
endlels  Variety  of  Complex  Notions  and  Concep- 
tions ;  which  takes  in  the  whole  Compals  of 
our  merely  temporal  and  Secular  Knowledge. 
Now,  all  this  is  transfer'd  from  Earth  to  Hea- 
ven,  by  way  of  Semblance  and  Analogy :  So  that 
the  Ideas  fimple  and  compound ;  the  Complex 
Notions  and  Conceptions  ;  the  thoughts  and  Rea- 
fonings ;  the  Sentiments  and  Apprehenjions  ',  the 
Imaginations y  and  Qcijjions,  and  Affections  of  an. 
Human  Mind  5  together  with  the  Language  and 

Therms 
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tferms  by  which  we  exprels  them,  become  Sub- 
ent  to  all  the  real  Ends  and  Purpofes  of 
Revelation.  The  Therms  together  with  the  Con- 
ceptions apply'd  to  things  Supernatural  and  Spi- 
ritual, are  the  Same  which  are  in  common 
Ufe  for  things  Temporal  and  Human  \  but  the 
Application  is  New  and  Holy  ;  they  are  only 
confecrated  to  a  Divine  Ufe  and  Signification : 
They  are  fo  far  fanctifyed  and  to  be  reverenced 
as  they  are  thus  appropriated  to  Religion ;  to 
the  Reprefentation  of  the  intrinfick  Nature  and 
Attributes  of  God ;  and  to  the  glorious,  and  0- 
thenvife  ineffable  Myfieries  of  the  Goipel. 

This  Operation  of  Subflituting  thofe  Ideas 
and  complex  Notions  which  are  Natural  and 
Familiar  to  us,  for  the  Reprefentation  of  things 
Supernatural  and  in  themielves  Incomprehenjible 
(which  we  fall  into  fo  infenfibly,  that  we  do 
flat  eafily  diftinguifh  between  the  Literal^  and 
Acceptation  of  thole  Terms  by  which 
we  exprefs  them)  is  the  higheft  and  moft  valu- 
able Privilege  of  the  Intellect.  It  is  this  which 
gives  it  full  Scope  for  the  Contemplation  of 
heavenly  Objects;  which  extends  its  Dimen- 
fions ;  and  ib  dilates  all  the  Powers  and  Facul- 
ties of  the  Mind,  that  it  takes  in  the  immenfe 
Creation  with  all  its  glorious  Inhabitants  ;  and 
even  God  himfelf,  and  all  his  Attributes.  By 
it  comes  to  a  folid  and  Real  Knowledge 
of  things,  whereof  it  can  have  no  Direft  Con- 
ion  or  Idci  :    and  is  enabled  to  judge  and 

deter- 
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determine,  to  difcufs  and  argue,  to  make  furc 
and  certain  Deductions  and  Conclufions ;  and 
form  to  itfelf  Axioms,  and  Rules,  and  Precepts 
concerning  things  far  removed  out  of  the  Imme- 
diate Reach  of  all  its  natural  Capacities ;  and 
by  this  they  become  the  Objects  of  our  Fear 
and  Love,  Faith  and  Hope,  and  of  all  the 
Paffions  and  Affections  of  a  human  Soul.  .  In 
ftiort  this  is  the  very  way  by  which  all  Inter- 
courfe  is  kept  up  between  God  and  Man ;  and 
whereby  he  lets  himfelf  Down  to  our  prelent 
Condition  of  Infirmity,  in  all  his  Revelations. 

Thus  we  contemplate  things  Supernatural 
and  Spiritual,  not  by  looking  directly  Upward 
for  any  Immediate  View  of  them ;  but  as  we 
behold  the  heavenly  Bodies,  by  cafting  our  Eyes 
Downward  to  the  Water.  Which  tho'  it  exhi- 
bits to  vis  nothing  of  the  Real  Nature  and  tf rue- 
Sub  fiance  of  the  Firmament,  with  all  its  Fur- 
niture of  radiant  and  delightful  Objects  ;  yet 
affords  us  fiich  a  Goodly  Appearance  and  Lively 
Representation  of  them,  that  a  Perfon  (fuppo- 
fed  never  to  have  feen  thofe  celefcial  Lumina- 
ries T^hemfelves  5  but  convinced  that  there  May 
be  a  true  Similitude,  and  Proportion,  and  Cor- 
refpondency  between  the  ReJJmb/anres  and  the 
Reality)  would  have  Notions  and  Conceptions 
of  the  things  unfeen,  not  only  Jufl  and  \truc  / 
But  fo  Clear  likewife  and  DiftinB,  that  he  wou'd 
from  thence  infer  their  Neceffary  Exijtence  \  ad- 
mire their  Splendor,    and  Beauty,  and  Ufe; 

and 
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and  realbn  upon  them,  to  all  Moral  Intents 
and  Purpofes,  with  as  much  folid  T'ruth  and 
Reality  as  he  could  upon  thofe  things  whereof 
he  had  either  Direci  Ideas,  or  an  Immediate  Con- 
fcioufnefs ;  and  nothing  would  be  more  ridicu- 
lous in  him,  than  to  draw  any  Exaft  Parallel 
between  the  Real  Nature  and  effential  (Proper- 
ties of  the  types  and  Antitypes. 

Tho'  this  kind  of  Knowledge  is  by  Sem- 
blance only  and  Analogy,  yet  we  have  a  firm 
Dependence  upon  the  Wifdom  and  Veracity  of 
God  (who  formed  us  to  his  own  Image  and  Like- 
nefi)  for  iiich  a  juft  Refemblance,  and  (proportion, 
and  Correfpondency  between  thofe  Types  which 
are  natural,  and  the  fupernatural  Antitypes, 
as  renders  that  Knowledge  Solid  and  Real-,  the 
Faith  that  is  built  upon  it,  Certain  and  Firm  ; 
and  our  Hope  well  grounded  and  Sure.  And 
then  only  we  are  in  danger  of  running  into 
Error  and  Delufion,  and  may  be  Fataly  de- 
ceived, when  we  either  turn  it  into  mere  Me- 
taphor and  Allv.Jion  only }  or  when  we  Strain 
that  Analogy,  by  which  we  conceive  things 
Spiritual,  to  an  Undue  and  Literal  Companion 
with  things  natural  and  human,  and  in  fuch 
Inftances  as  never  were  hit  ended  by  the  Wifdom 
of  God  \  or  laftly,  when  we  begin  to  imagine, 
that  we  have  in  any  degree  a  Direft  or  Imme* 
diate  Perception  of  things  Supernatural 

The 
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The  Mind  of  Man,  while  it  keeps  within 
its  own  proper  Sphere,  ads  with  Freedom  and 
Security;  but  when  it  ftrives  to  exert  itielf 
beyond  its  Native  Powers  and  Faculties,  then 
it  finks  into  Weaknefs  and  Infirmity ;  and  is 
ever  liable  to  endlefs  Miftake  and  Error.  It 
hath  no  Direff  Perception,  or  hmnediate  Con- 
fcioufnefs  beyond  things  fenfible  and  human. 
So  that  in  all  its  nobleft  Efforts  and  moft  lofty 
Flights,  it  muft  ever  have  a  fteady  Eye  to  the 
Earth  from  whence  it  took  its  Rile  j  and  al- 
ways confider  that  it  mounts  upward  with 
Borrowed  Wings :  For  when  once  it  prefumes  up- 
on their  being  of  its  own  Natural  growth,  and  at- 
tempts a  Direct  Flight  to  the  heavenly  Regi- 
ons ;  then  it  falls  Headlong  to  the  Ground,  where 
it  lies  Groveling  in  Superftition,  or  Infidelity. 
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